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Preface 


The Plato Dialogue Project (PDP) was born in January 2014 at a meeting in the 
Norwegian Institute at Athens. Its goal was to foster studies of Plato that brought 
to bear on whole dialogues of Plato the highest standards of scholarly and philo- 
sophical engagement. Triennial meetings, each devoted to a different Platonic 
dialogue, would be convened at research institutions around the world and an 
international team of scholars, each assigned a different section of the dialogue, 
would be invited to present papers on their assigned passages. Subsequent to the 
meeting, the papers would be revised for publication in a single volume that 
would not be a commentary in the traditional sense but would engage with the 
dialogue in its entirety. 

The first fruit of this project was the volume Plato’ Philebus: A Philosophical 
Discussion, edited by Panos Dimas, Russell Jones, and Gabriel Lear (Oxford 
University Press, 2019). The present volume is the project’s second fruit. The con- 
tributors, along with Francesco Ademollo, Joseph Bjelde, Eyjdlfur Kjalar 
Emilsson, Hallvard Fossheim, and Hendrik Lorenz, met at the University of Oslo 
in August 2018, where we were hosted by Panos Dimas, and spent four glorious 
days working our way through Plato's Statesman and debating matters of doctrine 
and interpretation. We thank the University of Oslo for its generous support and 
excellent hospitality. The papers discussed on that occasion went through several 
rounds of revision to become the chapters in the present volume, with both the 
editors and the authors offering feedback on the developing chapters. While dis- 
agreements remain between contributors on a range of issues, our aspiration was 
not to agree on a unitary line of interpretation, but to be comprehensive in our 
scope while developing options for our readers to consider in their own philo- 
sophical exploration of the dialogue. 

The editors are grateful to Henry Hung for assistance in preparing the manu- 
script for publication, to Jiseob Yoon for preparing the indices, and to Panagiotis 
Pavlos for help with proof reading. 


The PDP board: 
Francesco Ademollo, Pierre Destrée, Panos Dimas, Christoph Horn, 
Gabriel R. Lear, Susan Sauvé Meyer, Marco Zingano. 


On behalf of the board, 
Susan Sauvé Meyer, August 2020 
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] 
Introduction 
The Significance of Plato's Statesman 


by Panos Dimas 


1.1 The Term politikos, in Context 


‘Statesman’ renders the Greek term “politikos’, an adjective that in this context is 
substantivized to stand in for ‘politikos anér, the exact rendering of which is 
‘political mam.’ 

‘Politikos’ in the present dialogue does not denote what we would call a ‘politi- 
cian, and it is unclear that the term was ever used in this sense, or indeed much 
used, in daily Greek. Plato himself uses it rarely. We find it in the Apology in the 
plural (21c4), and G. M. A. Grube wisely renders it there as ‘public mem It is then 
mentioned again in the Sophist (21744), where it is said to have a reference that is 
distinct from that of the ‘sophist’ and the ‘philosopher’ (217b1-4). We need to get 
a more precise, if only a preliminary, sense of the reference of Plato's ‘politikos. 

It is safe to assume that to the ordinary Greek person the term ‘politikos’ would 
have brought to mind an individual who has at heart the affairs of state, and con- 
sequently also the best interest of his fellow citizens. The term as it is used in the 
present dialogue captures this sense, and so rendering ‘politikos’ as ‘statesmar’ is, 
in this respect, fully apt. Furthermore, by ‘statesmam in ordinary English we 
understand someone who masters the art of politics and manages as a matter of 
fact to promote the well-being of the polity and its citizens. “Politikos’ is intended 
here in a similar, though considerably more specific sense. Plato uses it to denote 
someone who is an expert in a precisely delineated area of knowledge, namely 
that of ruling a state,” and which knowledge is such that by possessing it one is 


" Because politikos - as well as basileus (king), with which it is paired regularly throughout the 
dialogue - are masculine terms in Greek, this volume typically refers to ‘the statesman as conceived in 
the dialogue as male. In contrast to the Republic, Plato does not in this dialogue address the question 
of whether women could be political rulers. Citations of the Statesman in this volume use the trad- 
itional abbreviation of its Greek title (Pit.). and will refer to the OCT edition of the Greek text (Duke 
et al. 1995). Abbreviations for all ancient titles will be those listed in the Oxford Classical Dictionary. 

The name of this knowledge or expertise, politiké, is difficult to translate into English. The con- 
tributors to this volume render it either ‘statesmanship or ‘statecraft, neither of which is a perfect 
translation, but both of which are superior to ‘politics, which in contemporary usage often marks a 
contrast with statesmanship. 


Panos Dimas, Introduction: The Significance of Plato’s Statesman In: Plato's Statesman: A Philosophical Discussion. 
Edited by: Panos Dimas, Melissa Lane, And Susan Sauvé Meyer, Oxford University Press. © Panos Dimas 2021. 
DOI: 10.1093/0s0/9780192898296.003.0001 
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supremely qualified and fully capable to do precisely that, as well as this may 
be done. 

At the same time, it should be noted that ‘statesman’ as a rendering of Plato's 
‘politikos’ is inaccurate in an important sense. As we use the term, it picks out 
individuals who have served or serve as leaders of state. Not so with ‘politikos’ 
Plato is doubtful that any leader of Athens or any other Greek city, past or pre- 
sent, is a proper politikos. He implies that when he has the Eleatic Visitor say at 
292d2-8 that he and Young Socrates seek to demarcate the specific scientific 
domain, expertise in which would make one be politikos, and use it also for deter- 
mining whether any of those claiming to be politikoi are indeed such as a matter 
of fact. For, as he says immediately after, a proper politikos is extremely difficult to 
find, if indeed there is one. 

A further important difference between a politikos and what we would call a 
statesman is that one cannot be the latter without ever having held office. Not so 
with the politikos. One can be a politikos even if one never holds office, for all that 
is needed is simply that one possess the requisite knowledge. And there is no sug- 
gestion in the dialogue that anything beyond that knowledge is required for being 
successful in office, should one who has it ever come to hold office. This know- 
ledge makes its possessor as good a leader of state as it is possible for any 
human to be. 

Not only may there be a human who is a proper politikos without ever being a 
leader of state, but also ‘politikos’ according to Plato does name something regard- 
less of whether there has been or will ever be a human worthy of being called that. 
For one thing, the term serves to mark out a specific domain of knowledge. But 
that does not exhaust its reference. Plato at 285d10-286b1 distinguishes between 
two classes of beings (onta). One of them comprises (1) beings the Visitor calls 
sensible likenesses (homoiotétes), and the other class comprises (2) original 
beings. The latter are said to be of two types: (a) originals that have sensible like- 
nesses, namely the beings that make up class (1) as this is described here, and (b) 
originals that are said to be the greatest and most noble beings. The type (b) ori- 
ginals do not have sensible likenesses and may not even have any likenesses at 
all.* The term ‘politikos’ names a being that belongs to this type. Now notice that 
by thus distinguishing between two classes of beings, one of which comprises 
originals and the other likenesses of them, Plato commits himself to assigning to 
the class of the original beings ontological independence as well as priority rela- 
tive to their likenesses. And by marking out a type of original beings, those great- 
est and most noble, the members of which needn't have any likenesses, Plato can 
speak of the politikos as something that is and at the same time express doubts 


> We should expect there to be also two types of likenesses, with the second type, not mentioned 
here, comprising likenesses of the greatest and most noble originals, when these do get to have like- 
nesses. The Visitor needn't mention this type here. 
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that there has ever been a human worthy of the name. The term ‘politikos’ names 
a being anyway, namely an original that belongs to the type of which there might 
not in fact be a likeness. But if there is ever to be a likeness of the original poli- 
tikos, it too is to be called by the name ‘politikos: 

Such are the contours of reference of the term ‘politikos’ as Plato uses it in this 
dialogue and of the term ‘statesman’ as it is used in this volume. 


1.2 The Unity of the Dialogue 


As well as being a vitally important dialogue, the Statesman is incredibly perplex- 
ing. It is admitted to be perplexing even by its main character. More than once, 
the Eleatic Visitor concedes that parts of his discussion with Young Socrates may 
appear to the reader to be lengthy detours, unrelated to the question that the dia- 
logue raises. Hence, at 286b6-c4, the Visitor acknowledges that he and Young 
Socrates feel discomfort at the longwindedness of the account of the art of weav- 
ing, or of the myth of the reversal of rotation of the Universe. Concerning the lat- 
ter, he had remarked already at 277b4-8 that their discussion had forced them to 
embark on the narration of a myth that in the end was both too long and never 
really completed.* 

The Visitor’s worries are echoed in the way that the dialogue has been treated 
by commentators. For the most part, the scholarly focus has been on some of the 
dialogue’s issues while neglecting others. Issues that have principally attracted 
attention are the definition of the statesman, the method of collection and div- 
ision, the myth of the times of Kronos and Zeus, and Plato’ identification of the 
king, the slave master, and the head of the household, the latter thanks to 
Aristotle’s criticism of it.° 

Though the Visitor concedes that the discussions of some of the dialogue’s 
themes may appear to be longwinded, he insists that they in fact are not. In his 
view, they are all equally important, no longer than they need to be, and integral 
parts of a unitary philosophical treatment. In support of this claim, he offers at 
273b-287b an exposition of the notions of excess and deficiency where he distin- 
guishes between calling something big on account of its being bigger than some- 
thing smaller (and, correspondingly, calling something small in the sense of 
being smaller than something bigger), and on the other hand something’s being 
big or small relative to the norm as put down by what he calls the right measure 
(to metrion). On this basis, the Visitor can say that though parts of the discussion 


* A point that he made also while giving the account of the myth (274b1-5). 

° Early in the Politics, Book I, Aristotle says that those who think that the statesman, the king, the 
householder, and the master are one and the same thing and that they differ only in the number of the 
subjects that each rules over are mistaken (1252a7-9). It is unclear whether the plural is actually 
intended to identify several thinkers or just Plato. 
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may be called longwinded, and do seem so to some, this is so only relative to 
other shorter ones, or, alternatively, if they are judged on the basis of consider- 
ations (such as pleasantness) that are irrelevant to the point at issue (286d4-6). 
And he points out that, seen in the light of the proper norm and right measure, 
what appears to be longwinded is actually just the right length (286d8-e1). 

The Visitor's implicit claim is that every part of the dialogue is as essential as 
any other and as long or short as it must be, if the inquirers are to identify the 
competence one must possess to be a proper statesman. The present volume takes 
the Visitor at his word. It offers a detailed philosophical discussion of all the issues 
that are discussed in the dialogue. At the same time, it abstains from making an 
overarching claim on the dialogue as a whole, other than the one implied by the 
notion that all its parts are equally important philosophically, and together con- 
stitute a unified whole. The aim is to bring to the forefront each one of the themes 
that the dialogue takes up and devote to it the attention that will permit it to stake 
its claim to be part of a unified philosophical work. In this respect, the present 
volume challenges the reader to come to their own view on how the dialogue 
hangs together as a whole, but only after having gone through a comprehensive 
philosophical discussion of and reflection on its constitutive parts. 

We shall soon see that there is a further, at least equally important, reason to 
have an in-depth investigation of the Statesman of the sort we propose here. 


1.3. Relation to the Republic 


In the Sophist, a dialogue dedicated to identifying the kind that ‘sophist’ names, 
the Eleatic Visitor, who also leads the discussion in the Statesman, asserts that the 
sophist, the statesman, and the philosopher are three different kinds (Soph. 217A). 
This may suggest that in the Statesman we witness a radical change of view from 
that of the Republic, where Plato identifies the King with the Philosopher (Resp. 5. 
473b-474a). It is not clear that there is any truth in this suggestion. On the con- 
trary, there are clear signs of an affinity between the overall theoretical posture of 
these two dialogues. True, in the Republic we are not told much about whether a 
true ruler ever existed or will exist, and we are left to assume that both questions 
may be answered in the negative. But in the Statesman too it is left unclear 
whether there has ever been a true statesman or, in fact, whether there will ever 
be one (Plt. 292e1-293a4). 

As the philosopher is King in the Republic, so is the statesman King in the 
Statesman. Now, it is true that the Statesman refrains from explicitly identifying 
the King with the philosopher. But it is equally true and arguably more important 
that both the philosopher of the Republic and the statesman of the Statesman are 
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Kings because they possess scientific knowledge.® What kind of knowledge must 
the King of the Statesman possess? Indeed, the greatest and most difficult kind, 
says the Visitor (292d2-4), the kind that must truly be scientific knowledge.’ It is 
the knowledge required to recognize at any time what is right to do for the state, 
and recognize it without even the help of laws. Assuming a radical divide between 
the King of the Republic and that of the Statesman implies that in the latter dia- 
logue Plato holds the view that one can be truly a possessor of scientific know- 
ledge without being a philosopher. There is no firm evidence Plato ever held such 
a view. Indeed, the fact that the King of the Statesman must at any time recognize 
what is good for the state, without the help of laws, implies that the King must 
have a clear view of what it is for something to be a state (polis) and for someone 
to be a citizen, what the good for the state is and what is that for its citizen, 
whether these are one and the same good or they are different, if the latter 
whether they are related, and if so how. A necessary condition for that is that the 
King has insight into the Good. To come to possess the knowledge this achieve- 
ment requires one must be a competent dialectician. Mastering dialectic, then, is 
a minimally necessary condition for being King in both the Republic and the 
Statesman, and we might well think that being a competent dialectician is the 
trademark of being a true philosopher, according to Plato. 

Still, the fact remains that the Visitor in the Sophist suggests that the sophist, 
the statesman and the philosopher belong to three distinct kinds. But if this is a 
problem, it is one also for the view that the Statesman’s position on this issue 
marks a departure from that of the Republic. For, on this view, we will need to 
explain why it is that in the Statesman Plato implies that the King is a master dia- 
lectician. A more promising thought is that the specific skill that the statesman 
applies in exercising statecraft differs from the broad theoretical skills exercised 
by the philosopher while philosophizing. Noticeably, the Republic makes the 
point that philosophers will only reluctantly put aside their philosophical study to 
perform their duty of running the city. It is unclear why that should be the case, if 
while being Kings the philosophers were carrying on doing what they were doing 
previously. This shows that philosophizing and ruling are different tasks and are 
therefore based on exercising different skills. But this does not preclude the pos- 
sibility that these two skills are grounded in the same theoretical fundament. In 
the Statesman, the Visitor does say that one cannot be King by being merely a 
spectator of truth (260c1-4), implying that the King is also a spectator of truth. 
Still, the specific knowledge the King must apply while being King is also direct- 
ive (epitaktiké, 260c). While managing the affairs of state, the King exercises 
Kingship, but doing this well presupposes having a clear insight into truth. 


° But see Schofield (2006, chapter 4), for a different view. 7 GdAndds éemorruwy (293¢7). 
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On this approach, the Statesman treads the path carved out by the Republic. 
This is to identify the precise area of competence that bestows upon its possessor 
the skill necessary for actually ruling the state well. Since doing philosophy and 
running a city are different tasks (erga), it is reasonable that the Sophist implies 
that the statesman and the philosopher are two different kinds. But the Statesman 
provides ample evidence that being a philosopher is, minimally, a necessary con- 
dition for being King.® 


1.4 Relative Date of Composition 


The actual date of composition of the Statesman’ is extremely difficult to pinpoint 
and we need to have a clear view of the reasons for that. The Theaetetus is central 
to making any claim about what such a date might be. It opens with a conversa- 
tion between two students of Socrates, Euclides and Terpsion, in which Euclides 
tells Terpsion that he has just met Theaetetus as the latter was returning from a 
battle in Corinth. Theaetetus had been badly wounded in that battle and was 
moreover suffering from the disease that had struck the army. He died not long 
after that meeting with Euclides. 

At the end of the Theaetetus, Socrates tells Theodorus that he will meet with 
him again the next day. The Sophist begins with Theodorus and Socrates confirm- 
ing that they are meeting exactly as the two had agreed to do at the conclusion of 
the Theaetetus. Theodorus arrives with two students, Theaetetus and Young 
Socrates, but also a Visitor who will lead two conversations, placed dramatically 
on that same day, with the second conversation following immediately after the 
first. Theaetetus is the Visitor's interlocutor in the first conversation, the Sophist, 
and Young Socrates is his interlocutor in the second, the Statesman. 

Any attempt to pinpoint the date of composition of the Statesman takes as its 
point of departure the battle that Euclides mentions in the Theaetetus. It may be 
thought that establishing its date could give us an approximate date for Theaetetus’ 
death, and therefore also an idea of the date of composition of the dialogue named 
after him. That could then also establish that the Statesman was written not far 
from that date. But it can hardly establish anything of the sort. Any claim to the 
effect that the Statesman was written in the temporal vicinity of the Theaetetus 
confuses the dramatic date with the date of composition. There is no independent 
evidence to support such a supposition, and what independent evidence there is 
makes it questionable. While stylometric studies do indeed put the Theaetetus 
before the Statesman, they put it close in time to the Parmenides, which they then 


* See Lane (2005), arguing being a statesman is a job that a philosopher might undertake. 
° Firm claims to that effect have actually been made, for example by Ostwald (Skemp and 
Ostwald 1992, pp. vii-xi). 
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put close to the Phaedo and the Republic. The same studies place the two latter 
dialogues in the so-called middle period. The Sophist and the Statesman, on the 
other hand, they put in the temporal vicinity of the Laws, the so-called late period, 
and hence at some temporal distance from the Theaetetus."° 

Even if we decide to disregard the stylometric studies, the claim that the 
Statesman is actually written after the Theaetetus rests on the supposition that 
Plato finished every one of his dialogues completely before starting to write 
another. It rests on the further supposition that, once he finished a dialogue, Plato 
never again revised it. Against this, there is evidence from antiquity that Plato 
continued editing his dialogues long after they were written.*” 

Finally, and perhaps most importantly, the battle referred to in the Theaetetus 
could be one of two that we know about: the first took place around 391 BCE, and 
the second around 396. There is no way, so far as we can now tell, of establishing 
which of the two battles Euclides refers to here, if, indeed, the reference is to one 
of them. In any case, this is irrelevant to the question about the date of compos- 
ition, for no one claims that the Theaetetus was written as early as a date between 
396 and 391. More generally, the dramatic dates of Plato’s dialogues say next to 
nothing about the dates of composition apart from providing a terminus 
post quem. 

Establishing the actual date of composition of the dialogue with any precision 
seems hard,’ if not impossible. More importantly for present purposes, it is likely 
to be of little exegetical value. 


1.5 Relation to Theaetetus, Sophist, and the Unwritten Philosophos 


More pressing for the study of the Statesman is a question regarding a dialogue 
that Plato allegedly left unwritten, namely the Philosopher. Raising it here is par- 
ticularly relevant because the Statesman is one of two dialogues invoked as evi- 
dence that the Philosopher was planned in the first place. The Sophist is the other. 

First we need to examine whether the dramatic order and temporal proximity 
of the Theaetetus, the Sophist, and the Statesman may be of relevance to this 
question.'* In his summation at the end of the Theaetetus, Socrates says to 
Theaetetus that the discussion they have just completed will stand him in a good 
stead should he ever decide to investigate anew the question they considered; 


*° See Young (1994, especially p. 240), which presents the results of different stylometric analyses. 

“ See Anon. Comm. Tht. Col. III 28-32 (Bastianini and Sedley 1995). 

” As is the case with all Platonic dialogues, apart from maybe the Laws that, according to 
Olympiodorus, was left on wax tablets (therefore presumably still unfinished) at his death. See 
Hermann (1892, 218). See also Diogenes Laertius II, 37. 

*> Gill (2012, 2-13) makes the Theaetetus part of the argument for the thesis that Plato did plan the 
Philosopher, but left it unexecuted. 
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even if he never again raises this question, he will still have profited in that he will 
be humbler and kinder in his meetings with others, not thinking that he knows 
what he does not. Then Socrates makes a confession: ‘this is as much as my art is 
capable of accomplishing, nothing more than that.'* Much can be said about this 
remark, but we need only note the two claims Socrates makes with it. First, he 
admits that he failed to hit the philosophical target he had set himself in the 
Theaetetus, namely to account for what knowledge is, and, second, that his philo- 
sophical skill can only take the discussions he leads as far as disabusing his inter- 
locutors, in this instance Theaetetus, of his false conceit of knowledge. After that 
comment Socrates announces that he must go to the King’s Porch, and that, we 
know, starts a process that will ultimately result in his death. 

Against this background, the Sophist marks a fresh start. Theodorus meets 
Socrates the next morning, precisely as the two had agreed the previous day at the 
conclusion of the Theaetetus. He is accompanied by two students, Theaetetus and 
Young Socrates, but also by a man whom he introduces as a philosopher from 
Elea, a Greek town in Southern Italy, the home of the revered philosopher 
Parmenides and his student the dialectician Zeno. Socrates has had first-hand 
experience of both Zeno and Parmenides when he held a philosophical conversa- 
tion with them as a young man in the Parmenides. In fact, Theodorus introduces 
the Visitor from Elea as a follower of Parmenides and Zeno, and praises him as 
‘very much a philosophical man’ (mala de andra philosophon) (Soph. 216a1-4). 
Theodorus is not a philosopher, and the somewhat vague manner in which he 
phrases his praise may be taken as a sign that his judgement on the philosophical 
ability of the Visitor can be questioned. And Socrates expresses poorly concealed 
doubts about the Visitor’s competence, saying that philosophers are strange crea- 
tures, presenting themselves as sophists or statesmen, and sometimes even 
appearing to be completely mad (216a1-d2). 

As if in order to test the Visitor, Socrates asks him if he believes that the terms 
‘philosopher; ‘sophist’ and ‘statesman’ name one or three distinct kinds (21743). 
There can hardly be any doubt that the question is tricky. Whatever doubts 
Socrates may have about whether ‘statesmar and ‘philosopher’ name two kinds 
or one, he certainly holds the view that the sophist is something entirely different. 
More importantly, he would hardly believe that anyone who answers that they are 
the same is a philosopher. Unfazed, and doing justice to his philosophical lineage, 
the Visitor answers confidently that these terms name three kinds, thus suggest- 
ing that the statesman is other than the philosopher, which would appear to con- 
flict with what Socrates himself says in the Republic. By the conclusion of the 
Sophist, he has managed to account for one of those three kinds, the sophist, in 
expert fashion. No one present questions the Visitor’s account, not even Socrates, 


4 soco0bTov yap povov 7) éun Téxvy Svvarat, TAEov dé ovdEv (Tht. 210c4-5). Here and elsewhere in the 
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even though less than a day earlier (Tht. 210c) he had emphasized that the key 
feature of his art is to expose the ignorance of those who falsely believe they know 
what they do not. What we have before us is the Visitor who, in contrast to what 
Socrates did the day before, manages to complete the philosophical task he had 
set for himself, and to do so successfully even by Socrates’ implicit admission. 

While expanding on the art of dialectic in the Sophist, the Visitor says, and 
everyone present in the discussion agrees, that the sophist is hard to find because 
he dwells in the dark region of non-being. But he found him. He says further that 
the philosopher too can be easily missed, because the brightness of the light in the 
region of being where the philosopher dwells is dazzling (254a8-b1). This is an 
admonition to those present, and to the reader, not to miss the philosopher, 
should they happen to have one before them. Shortly after, the Visitor says that 
they will make the nature of the philosopher clearer (saphesteron), but only ‘if we 
still want to.’* We should notice both the comparative saphesteron and the condi- 
tional that concludes this statement. Saying that they may want to make the 
nature of the philosopher clearer implies that, on the Visitor’s view, they have 
made it somewhat clear already at the point that he makes this remark. And to say 
that they will make it clearer only if they still want to implies that they may not 
want to by the time they are done with their discussion. 

Now, in the opening lines of the Statesman, Theodorus and Socrates express a 
keen interest to come to know the natures of both the statesman and the philoso- 
pher. Is this decisive evidence of a plan for a third dialogue in the series? Even 
before expressing this interest they had agreed to the Visitor’s implicit claim, on 
the previous day, that the philosopher’s nature had become somewhat clear (Soph. 
254a). Notably, they say nothing at the conclusion of the Statesman to indicate 
that they still want to make the nature of the philosopher clearer, thus inviting the 
reader to infer that it has been made sufficiently clear to them. If so, the matter is 
closed. As significantly, the Statesman, set immediately after the Sophist, opens 
with Socrates expressing gratitude to Theodorus for introducing him to the 
Eleatic Visitor, about whose philosophical competence he had previously 
expressed scepticism. This is further evidence that Socrates had found the Visitor’s 
dialectical performance in the Sophist convincing. 

Let us now take a closer look at the three texts invoked as evidence that Plato 
planned for a further dialogue, which would define the philosopher, just as the 
Sophist and the Statesman define the sophist and the statesman respectively. That 
third dialogue, the Philosopher, the claim is, was left unexecuted.’® The first piece 
of evidence is the Visitor's remark in the Sophist that ‘sophist’ ‘statesman, and 
‘philosopher, name three kinds (217b2). But to be evidence for anything of the 
sort, this statement must imply that the statesman can be worked out 
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‘© This view, shared by most, is defended in detail by Gill (2012). 
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independently of the philosopher, which, as argued in section 1.3, above, it does 
not, and there is reason to think that the case is rather the opposite. A second and 
better piece of evidence is Theodorus’ opening remarks in the Statesman, where 
he asks the Visitor to go through (diexelthe) the statesman or the philosopher, 
whichever one he wants to do first (Pit. 257c2). That is taken as proof of a plan for 
the Visitor to define both the statesman and the philosopher. The thinking is that 
since one dialogue is devoted to the definition of the sophist and another to the 
definition of the statesman, a further dialogue should be dedicated to the defin- 
ition of the philosopher. The third and most compelling piece of evidence is sup- 
posedly found in Theodorus’ response to Socrates’ expression of gratitude for 
being introduced to the Visitor. Theodorus says that Socrates will be three times 
as grateful when they (the Visitor and his interlocutor) have worked out 
(apergasontai) the statesman and the philosopher (257a3-5). One might take this 
to mean that Theodorus expects two more inquiries, one into the statesman and 
one into the philosopher, with a dialogue devoted to each. But even if this is 
Theodorus’ expectation, Socrates immediately pushes back with the remark that 
the sophist, statesman, and philosopher are too far apart in value for their worth 
to be captured by such simple math. Socrates would be immensely more grateful 
than just three times, were the Visitor to perform such a feat, thus putting aside 
any suggestion that completing of the task of working out the statesman and the 
philosopher should be expected to require two further dialogues. 

With respect to the second piece of evidence, we notice that the Visitor 
responds to Theodorus’ request to go through the statesman and the philosopher 
with an unequivocal commitment to complete all the tasks before him: 


This Theodorus we must do, for we set ourselves to the task once, and we must 
not stop before we get to the end of all the tasks to which we set ourselves.*” 
(Plt. 2572-5) 


Unlike Socrates who failed to complete the task he set himself in the Theaetetus, 
the Visitor pledges at the beginning of the Statesman to do as he did with the 
sophist and carry out the task for both the statesman and the philosopher. We 
should take him at his word. Even if Theodorus should think that the Visitor is 
now committed to leading two more dialogues, which we do not know that 
Theodorus does, the fact is that he is in no position to dictate proceedings. To 
conclude that a third dialogue was planned one must hold that Plato would need 
to write a dialogue if he were to give an account of the philosopher. 

There is a promising alternative possibility. The pledge Plato has the Visitor 
make invites the reader to look for and find the philosopher in the Statesman and 


17 ADF ’ s aeey? ¢ > , ee eee L von a A 
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the Sophist. Symbolically, it must be pertinent that the discussion of the Theaetetus 
is placed immediately before, where Socrates tersely states that his art goes only as 
far as to improve his interlocutors by disabusing them of their false conceit of 
knowledge. The next morning Theodorus arrives fresh to the party with a phil- 
osopher of Eleatic lineage, and Socrates watches in silence as the newcomer leads 
and completes successfully two consecutive philosophical discussions. Furthermore, 
it is semiologically significant that Theodorus brings with him two and not three 
students, and that the Visitor confidently asserts that he will complete all the tasks 
before him. Theaetetus needed a rest after the Sophist, and we should expect 
Young Socrates to need one after the Statesman. Were we to need a triad of 
dialogues in order to produce accounts of the sophist, the statesman and the phil- 
osopher, we should expect the third dialogue to take place the same day, which 
would leave us short one interlocutor. 

Accounting for the sophist in the Sophist is a trying task, conditioned as it is on 
revealing the ‘essence of not-being."* Success is predicated on having a firm grasp 
of the region of being. Therefore, the Visitor’s success is proof that he is able to 
‘use reasoning to stay close to the idea of being; which he says is what the philoso- 
pher does.’® Not explicitly, but strikingly, the Visitor calls himself a philosopher, 
and no one contests his claim. He did the exact same thing previously at Soph. 
253b-c when he said that some genera (gené) commingle with others, but not 
with all others, while still other genera extend through others to hold them 
together, and then stated that to be able to discern these ontological facts and 
explain them (which is what he does) one needs to master a science (epistémés 
dei, 253c4). “Perhaps the greatest of them all’ approves the mathematician 
Theaetetus.”° The Visitor specifies further what kind of science this is when he 
asks if we would call the person who can discern some one idea (mian idean) 
running through many individuals or one idea holding together many different 
ones, a ‘dialectician and truly philosophizing.*’ He expects an answer in the 
affirmative and Theaetetus offers it in awe. The skill that the Visitor here describes 
is the one he applies in both dialogues. And Socrates gives no sign of having 
detected any false conceit of knowledge. 

The Statesman confirms further the Visitor's intellectual skill in performing 
divisions, at identifying classes that commingle with others, and classes that per- 
vade to unite other classes. If anything, he does so more assuredly than he did in 
the Sophist, unsurprisingly since his quest this time is confined in the region of 
being. He offers a brief though precise synopsis of this method at 285b1-c2, while 
in fact applying it. He exhibits a capacity to detect mistakes and the integrity to 


THS TOU [47) ovtos oboias (Pit. 286b10). 

‘0 b€ ye girdcogos, TH TOU ovtos del dua. Aoyiopav Tpookeijevos idéa (Soph. 254a8-9). 
Kal oxeddv ye lows THs peylotns (Soph. 253c4-5). 

diadexriKov Te Kal SiKaiws prrocopodyrte (Soph, 253e4-6). 
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admit that he made them. As importantly, he identifies and applies measures to 
correct them, as he does when he introduces the myth of the rotation of the uni- 
verse after the first attempt at defining the statesman hits a snag. He knows when 
there is a need for clarificatory examples, which examples are relevant and how to 
use them to untie knots, or when to engage in subsidiary collections and divisions 
that will assist his search. All this he is confident that he does to the right meas- 
ure, as he explains to whoever might think that his elaborations are longwinded. 

What the Visitor did in the Sophist, and does manifestly in the Statesman, is 
use reasoning to stay close to the idea of being; this is the trademark of the true 
philosopher, as he told us earlier that day in the Sophist. And he has us observe 
him execute the tasks he was assigned while explaining and justifying what he 
does. In that way he takes us with him to ‘such a region where we shall discover 
the philosopher, both now and later, if we look for hin’”* The ‘now identifies the 
Sophist where the Visitor throws light on what was hiding in non-being, and the 
‘later’ points to the Statesman where he discovers the statesman. To succeed in 
either task one must have one’s feet firmly planted in the region of being. It is 
unclear that Plato should think that a definition would be better at capturing, or 
revealing his philosopher to us, if we are unable to recognize and identify the 
philosopher at work in the Sophist and in the Statesman. It is equally unclear what 
a definition of the philosopher should look like. 

Plato never committed to defining the philosopher. He only committed to 
revealing his idea of what it is to be one. He delivers on this by having a philoso- 
pher exhibit his skill in the art of dialectic, apply it to account for the sophist and 
the statesman, and mark a clear boundary between the two. He does so while 
giving an erudite account of each step that needs be gone through to complete 
these tasks. If a necessary condition for being a statesman is being a philosopher, 
then a good case can be made that, by the end of the Statesman, Plato has done all 
that is necessary to reveal his idea of what it is to be the philosopher. Even the 
slightest possibility that this be true constitutes decisive reason to conduct a 
punctilious study of the Statesman.” 


22 Tov peev Oo] piA\dcogov év TOLOUTW Tw TOTmW Kat vov Kat éreita aveupjooper, éav Cntamev (Soph. 
253e8-9). 

> T am grateful to Melissa Lane and Susan Sauvé Meyer for their most helpful comments and 
suggestions. 


Structure and Methods of the Dialogue 


by Susan Sauvé Meyer 


Plato’s dialogue interweaves substantive inquiry into the nature of the statesman 
with sustained reflection on the range of methods to be employed in such an 
inquiry, and periodic assessment of the interlocutors’ proficiency at those 
methods. The inquiry as a whole belongs to the discipline of ‘dialectic, whose goal 
is to ‘display things in a formula — (tés ton onton logo déloseds, 287a3). The primary 
method employed is that of collection and division. The statesman is to be ‘dis- 
played’ in a taxonomy of kinds (eidé) that collects each kind with kindred kinds, 
but also divides it off from those kindred (286d9-e1). Via the iterated sequence of 
divisions pursued in the dialogue, statecraft is to be located in a taxonomy of the 
kinds of knowledge or expertise (epistémai, 258b). But how are we to make the 
appropriate collections and divisions? The interlocutors, who are still only devel- 
oping proficiency at dialectic (287a), make a number of incorrect moves, and have 
to retrace their steps and redo the division at various junctures. In order to identify 
problematic collections or divisions, or to point the way to solutions, they employ 
a number of subordinate methods. One is the telling of myth - a practice familiar 
from other Platonic dialogues, but used here for the first time as an auxiliary to 
dialectic.7* Another method is to apply a model (paradeigma),”° which is not iden- 
tified explicitly as a method in any other dialogue of Plato.”° The Visitor character- 
izes the use of models as indispensable for those seeking to ‘reveal’ the ‘most 
important’ things (277d1-2) — that is, to achieve the dialectician’s goal of displaying 
each kind of being in the appropriate taxonomy of kinds. 

Over the course of the opening sequence of divisions (258c-268d), the Visitor 
provides a meta-commentary on the proper practice of this dialectical technique. 
For example, one must divide each kind ‘in the middle’ and not omit intermediate 
cuts (262d-263a). After these divisions yield the provisional formulation (Jogos) 
that the statecraft is ‘the collective rearing (koinotrophiké) of humans’ (267d12), 
and the statesman a herder (nomeus) of humans (267e9), the Visitor turns to the 
method of myth to elucidate the inadequacy of this formula. Only a superior 
being, such as the gods in the time of Kronos, could properly be described as 


*4 Betegh (in Chapter 4 of this volume) explores the limitations of myth as an auxiliary to dialectic. 
See also Duffy (forthcoming). 

> Paradeigma may also be translated ‘example’ (defended in Lane 1998) or ‘paradigm’; Gill 2006 
provides a persuasive defence for the translation ‘model. Contributors to the volume vary in their 
preference among these translations. 

°° Although it is arguably employed in the analogy between city and soul in the Republic. Aristotle 
invokes paradeigma as a form of proof in Rhetoric 1.2 and II.20. 
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rearing (trephein) humans, whereas statecraft is exercised by humans ruling over 
their own kind (275c). What a statesman has in common with a herdsman is the 
task of caring (epimeleisthai, therapeuein) for those over whom he rules (275e). 
But the revised formula that statecraft is the ‘care of the human community’ 
(276b8) or ‘caring for cities’ (279a2) still faces an objection, originally raised at 
267e, that many other human practices — from farming to shoemaking to medi- 
cine - could lay claim to the title ‘caring for cities’ (279a2). Until the formula is 
further clarified to distinguish the statesman from these other practitioners of 
human-care, it will incomplete and unclear (275a, 277c). 

To remedy this defect in the account of the statesman, the Visitor proposes to 
employ a model. He first illustrates how models are helpful to those learning their 
letters, where the goal (as in dialectic) is to reveal how each kind of letter is ‘both 
different, in that it is distinct from all the others, and the same, in that it called [such] 
always with respect to the same things’ (278b6-c1). For the dialectician, it is not the 
letters of the alphabet, but the elements of reality - both called stoicheia — that are to 
be displayed in a system of sameness-revealing collections and difference-revealing 
divisions. The problem faced by the dialecticians in the dialogue is that even their 
revised formula — that statecraft is the collective care (epimeleia), rather than rearing 
(trephein), of humans (276b) - faces the difficulty that in herd-rearing the herdsman 
himself provides all the care for his flock (feeding, watering, midwifery, even enter- 
tainment), whereas care for humans in cities is distributed among many different 
practitioners: farmers, millers, bakers, doctors, and so on, all of whom may claim to 
participate in the collective care for humans (267e). If the dialectical formula for 
statecraft is to be clarified, it must be shown that, among all these enterprises 
involved in caring for humans, statecraft has the best claim to that title. 

Weaving is a good model for this purpose because it too is a kind of epimeleia 
or care (in this case, of woollen clothing), but to characterize it as such fails to 
distinguish it from other practices - carding, spinning, shuttle working, and even 
fulling (washing and mending) (281la-b) - that will ‘dispute’ (amphisbétousin) 
with weaving the title ‘care (therapeia) and production (genesis) of clothing 
(281b7-8). The Visitor evidently construes care (epimeleia) of clothing broadly 
enough to encompass not only the preservation and upkeep of clothing, but also 
its production.” This expansive conception of ‘clothes-care’ corresponds roughly 
with the characterization of weaving, in the sequence of divisions at 279c-280e, as 
the practice that provides humans with protection in the form of woollen cloth- 
ing. The weaver, the carder, and the fuller may all claim to be participants in the 
business of keeping humans clothed. 

The first use to which the Visitor puts the weaving model is not to resolve the 
dispute between the weaver, the carder, and the fuller,* but to endorse all these 


°? On the point see also Bronstein (Chapter 5, p. 95 n5, in this volume). 
8 As El Murr (in Chapter 12 of this volume, pp. 240, 243-4) notes, the resolution of this dispute 
relies on the status of weaving as prescribing to the spinner, the carder, and the shuttleworker (308d-e). 
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practices as viable contenders for the title ‘provider of clothing. What the weaver 
has in common with the carder, spinner, and fuller is that each may legitimately 
claim to be a direct cause (aitia) in the enterprise of clothing humans. This direct 
causal role distinguishes them from a subordinate set of practices, which produce 
tools such as spindles and looms (281c-e). Such tool makers, even if indispensable 
for the provision of clothing, are only auxiliary causes (sunaitia) in that enterprise, 
and so it is not among them that one will find the legitimate contenders to the title 
‘care of clothing: It is this distinction between direct and auxiliary causes that 
serves to rebut the claims one might make on behalf of the farmer, miller, doctor, 
and entertainer that they too, along with the statesman, are engaged in caring for 
humans in cities (267e-268c).”? As in the domain of weaving, where it is only 
among the practices that are causes that one finds the rival claimants to the title 
‘providers of clothing; so too in the affairs of state, the distinction between direct 
causes (aitiai) and auxiliary causes (sunaitia) can be used to clear the field of all 
enterprises that are not serious contenders for the title ‘care of cities’ 

Accordingly, the Visitor sets about to identify and set aside all the auxiliary 
causes involved in the care of the city (287b). These are the producers of all the 
tools, containers, conveyances, clothing, defences, and entertainments in the city 
(287d-288c), along with those who produce or acquire the materials out of which 
these items are made (288d-e), or who feed or otherwise care for the body 
(288e-289a). All such auxiliary causes of the civic enterprise can be set aside as 
non-serious claimants to be practicing statecraft (289c8-d2). This clearing of the 
field has removed from contention all the original ‘rivals’ invoked at 267e-268a. 

The serious contenders to the title of statesman will be direct causes (aitiai) of 
the civic enterprise, and will be found among the civic occupations that remain 
(289c4-d2). After the Visitor dismisses slaves (289e), merchants (290a), and all 
who serve (diakonein) or are subordinates (hupéretai) to the producers already 
ruled out of contention (290a-c),*° those who remain as rival claimants to the 
statesman’s craft are the ‘chorus of those engaged in public affairs’ (ton peri ta ton 


However, it is striking that the Visitor never mentions the prescriptive status of weaving until much 
later. ‘Le texte du Politique confirmera ce point, mais seulement en 308d4-e2’ (Dixsaut, El Murr, 
et al. 2018, 406). In the immediate context, weaving is distinguished from the other woolworking arts 
by a formula - ‘intertwining warp and weft’ (283a) - from which the prescriptive element is conspicu- 
ously absent. 

?° A strategy perhaps anticipated in the cuv-prefix in the rivals’ original claim to be ‘jointly pastur- 
ing the human herd with the statesman (vous... THS CvvvoAs avT@ avTuTrovoupevous 268c8-9). 

°° Whether they are dismissed because they too are sunaitia is unclear in the text - on which see 
Lane (Chapter 10, p. 199 n10 in this volume). Carpenter (Chapter 7, p. 148-9 in this volume) argues 
that they are aitiai. However, the Visitor emphasizes that these are subordinate (hupéretai) to the 
producers already dismissed as sunaitia, and it would be odd for the visitor to rank aitiai as subor- 
dinate to sunaitiai. The Visitor may simply be working with two distinct ranking tools: one of them 
the sunaition/aitia distinction, which he uses to dismiss the original set of rivals; and the other the 
notion of a subordinate (hupéretés), which will later play a crucial role in in distinguishing the 
statesman from the later set of kindred rivals (e.g. at 304e1, 305a8, b8), and which here plays a pre- 
liminary role in further clearing the field of non-serious rivals. 
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poleon...choron, 291c1). In conducting the business of the city, they are aitiai, 
rather than mere sunaitia, of the civic enterprise. 

These remaining rival claimants fall into two groups. In the first are generals, 
orators, and judges, all actively engaged in public affairs and likely to be referred 
to as ‘politiko’ in the Greek of Plato’s day.*’ Their practices are ‘kindred’ to state- 
craft in that they actually address or conduct affairs of state and they, like it, are 
‘precious or honourable (timia, 303e1). Nonetheless, the Visitor argues 
(304a-305d), these disciplines are not only distinct from statecraft, but subordin- 
ate to it (hupéretiké, 305a8). Statecraft rules or oversees (epitropeuousan archein, 
304c1-2) the orator and the general, in the sense that it determines when persua- 
sion rather than force is called for, and when it is appropriate to go to war rather 
than make friendly concessions (304c-305a); and it rules judges by establishing 
the laws for them to enforce (305b-c). Thus the statesman is not only distin- 
guished from these kindred practitioners of public business, but vindicated as 
practicing the ‘finest and greatest’ expertise (281d1) concerned with the city’s 
affairs. 

The dialectical task that the Visitor performs by ‘separating off’ the statesman 
from these kindred rivals might appear to be an instance of division,” but some 
caution is in order here. While the ruling relation of statecraft to these subordin- 
ate disciplines may be displayed visually as a hierarchy, it is not a taxonomical 
hierarchy. Otherwise, the Visitor would be claiming that rhetoric and military 
science are kinds statecraft (in the way elms and oaks are kinds of trees). But this 
is quite the opposite of what he means by insisting, of both rhetoric and military 
expertise, that it is different (heteron) from statecraft (304e11). In separating out 
statecraft from these subordinate disciplines, the Visitor is guarding against or 
correcting a dialectical mistake that we might describe as an incorrect collection. 
In the taxonomy that reveals the statesman, there is no kind (eidos, genos) consist- 
ing of the statesman together with these rivals, from which further divisions sep- 
arate out the statesman by identifying what kind of care of cities he performs.’° 
The series of divisions has reached the point at which the statesman is been 
divided off from a higher genus (collective caring) via the specification that cities 
are the objects of its care, but this does not imply that all disciplines that are cor- 
rectly classified as ‘care over cities’ are collected together at this node in the 


*? For example, Ap. 21c4, Meno 99cl, d2, Grg. 484e1. 

°*? Thus, for example, (Miller 1980/22004, 75) and Trivigno (in this volume, Chapter 8, p. 158, 
n4). I follow Lane (this volume, Chapter 10, pp. 196, 198-9), who argues that the ‘smelting’ operation 
to distinguish the statesman from these precious rivals is a different method than division. 

°° As independent confirmation that there cannot be, note that very early in the sequence of divi- 
sions, statecraft has been located in the genus of ‘epitactic’ disciplines, whose activity consists in giving 
directions that are carried out by others (260b-c). While the general’s expertise may belong in this 
genus, this is not the case for the orator or the judge. Thus while one might divide the genus ‘carer for 
cities’ into the species statesman, general, orator, and judge, there is no such genus in the taxonomical 
schema that reveals the statesman. 
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taxonomical hierarchy (any more than the classification a vixen as a female fox 
entails that all females are foxes). Indeed the task of refinement - whereby the 
formula of statecraft as ‘care of cities’ is rendered clearer (enargesteron, 275b4) or 
given precision (akribeia, 268c7-8) — may be construed as guarding against pre- 
cisely this misconstrual of the dialectical formula. The task of refining out the 
statesman from these other practitioners of ‘care of cities’ is an ancillary task to 
dialectic, neither a collection nor a division, but a clarification of what the collec- 
tions and divisions have ‘revealed’ the statesman to be. 

Before undertaking this refining task, however, the Visitor devotes a long 
digression (291a-303d) to addressing the claims of a different group of rivals, 
whom he describes as only coming into focus once the field has been cleared of 
the subordinate enterprises in the city (291a). Alternately described as shape- 
shifters and adepts at sophistry (291b-c), these rivals are engaged in practices that 
are ‘alier’ and ‘hostile’ to statecraft, in contrast to the ‘precious’ and ‘kindred’ 
practices of the orator, general, and judge (303e). While separating out the kin- 
dred practices from statecraft is a matter of showing how the former are subor- 
dinate to and ruled by the latter, refuting the claims of the alien rivals will involve 
separating out the statesman from those who only pretend (or appear) to have 
such a ruling expertise. 

Once again this ‘separating off’ of the statesman from his rivals is not a case of 
division. Rather, it defends the initial step in the dialectic, which posits that state- 
craft is a kind of expertise (258b). That first step is an instance of collection, 
whereby statecraft is ‘collected together’ with all the kinds of expertise. The ensu- 
ing steps seek to make successive divisions within the genus expertise, with the 
goal of establishing what kind of expertise statecraft is. In the present digression 
(291a-303d), the Visitor supports the initial posit that statecraft is an expertise by 
resisting the alternative views that a city is properly governed only when its affairs 
are conducted according to law, or with the consent of the population.** Neither 
of these alternatives requires that those directing affairs of state have knowledge 
about how best to care for the city, or indeed that there is anything to be known in 
this domain.*° On the contrary, the Visitor famously insists, those who take part 
in affairs of state without knowledge are practicing not statecraft but partisanship 
(stasiastikoi, 303c2). Furthermore, the Visitor insists, statecraft can only be cap- 
tured imperfectly in legislation. Even though an expert statesman will generally 
make use of laws, he will also be in a position to recognize cases where it would 
be better to make an exception. Thus absolute adherence of the rule of law would 


*4 Trivigno (Chapter 8 in this volume) examines these two provocative claims by the Visitor. 
°° Non-cognitivsm about the proper conduct of public affairs is first mentioned at 276b, and is a 
motif in the vivid parody of rule of law at 298a-299e. 
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impede the statesman’s expert care for the city. Nonetheless, the Visitor insists, for 
any state that lacks an expert statesman, rule of law is supremely important.*® 

Having defended the initial assumption that collects statecraft under the gen- 
eral kind, knowledge (291a-303d), and clarified (via the refining process of 
303d-305e) the dialectical formula that reveals statecraft to be expertise in the 
care of cities, the interlocutors might seem to have completed their dialectical 
task. But it is not until six Stephanus pages later that the older Socrates declares 
the Visitor’s portrait of the statesman to be complete (apetelesas...ton politikon, 
311c9-10). It turns out that weaving is not only a model for clarifying the way in 
which a statesman cares for cities, but it is also an essential activity of statecraft. In 
addition to ‘weaving together’ all the elements of the city (305e, 311c), one of the 
statesman’s primary tasks (harking back to the rearing function of the herdsman) 
is to raise citizens of good character, and this will involve weaving together, in due 
measure, the warp and weft of virtue. The Visitor devotes the closing pages of the 
dialogue (305e-311c) to developing this picture of the statesman’s function: a citi- 
zens character must involve toughness and ferocity (the warp) as well as flexibil- 
ity and responsiveness (the weft), each of these in due measure, and as articulated 
in the law. 

With this description of the statesman’s goal as a weaver, the Visitor manages to 
‘weave in’ another strand in the dialogue: the doctrine of due measure that is 
introduced with considerable fanfare at 283b-287b, where it is invoked to address 
the worry that the divisions, the myth, and the model of weaving have made the 
conversation excessively long. The conversation may have been longer than is 
pleasant to the interlocutors, the Visitor concedes, but the only relevant question 
for the dialectician was whether it was too long (or too short) for the purposes of 
cultivating skill in dialectic. A general feature of any ruling expertise - whether it 
be weaving or statecraft - is the ability to discern and delimit what is excessive 
and deficient in the enterprises that it rules over (284a). We readers of the dia- 
logue are evidently meant to understand that the same goes for dialectic. Dialectic 
is an expertise (278e10) that employs the kindred practices of collection and div- 
ision, myth, and modelling at the appropriate times, and at appropriate length. It 
is thus not simply the formula for the statesman, but the extended episode of dia- 
lectical inquiry, that is marked as complete in the dialogue’s closing lines. 


°° Horn (Chapter 9 in this volume) discusses the meaning and scope of this principle. 


An Overview of This Volume 


by Melissa Lane 


Gavin Lawrence (Chapter 2) opens the volume’s explorations by considering the 
dialogue’s overall ‘non-elenchtic method, including collection and division but 
also the central roles of paradigm (paradeigma, translated also in this volume as 
‘model’) and in particular of weaving as model of not only politics but also 
method and ontology, the latter a role that it plays in other related Platonic dia- 
logues. Lawrence surveys the early divisions (257a1-259d6, Chapter 2), noting 
that they rely on expertise already being collected under a ‘genuine principle of 
unity’ which must in turn apply in the cuts made at every stage. Yet, as he 
observes, this ‘demarcatory, or locational, account, aimed at isolating, or mapping, 
the target’ will not in itself suffice to explain and define the nature of that target, a 
point which is picked up in the account of the method used in the final definition 
of statecraft considered later in the volume by Melissa Lane (and anticipated earl- 
ier in this Introduction, p. 16). Precisification of names also plays a role, including 
in the Visitor’s notorious assertion of the ‘unity’ of the technai, and so of the names, 
of ‘statesmar (politikos), ‘king’ (basileus), ‘master’ (despotés), and ‘head of house- 
hold’ (oikonomos), a claim which Lawrence considers in relation to Aristotle's 
rejection of it in Politics I (1252a7-18) and in relation to recent editors and com- 
mentators on the Statesman passage as it unfolds. Ultimately, while contending 
that the text would need emendation to make the argument work, he identifies in 
it the general (and successful) project of ‘arguing against common linguistic ten- 
dencies that distinguish the four figures on criteria irrelevant to differentiating 
their epistemé. 

Like Lawrence, Fabian Mié (Chapter 3) considers the overall working of collec- 
tion and division, particularly at 259d7-268d4 but also in the wider context of the 
dialogue and linked dialogues overall. He identifies the conditions for this pro- 
cedure to work well as follows: ‘a division must begin with a true opinion about 
the kind sought, which helps us collect its genus; afterwards, we must divide that 
genus by following its ordered structure of kinds and sub-kinds; further, we must 
be exhaustive in holding the distinguished parts together; and finally, we can give 
an account. Division need not be dichotomous, but it should work only with what 
is a genuine eidos (kind) rather than a mere meros (part), such that every name 
used will refer to what is a genuine kind. While the myth will, as Mié anticipates, 
reveal that the early divisions of the dialogue, resulting in the identification of 
statecraft as ‘expertise concerned with the rearing of the two-footed herd; are in 
need of revision involving both expansion and precisification especially in 
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replacing ‘rearing’ by ‘caring, nevertheless the methodological insights as well as 
aspects of the political claims made in the early divisions remain valuable. 

Turning to the myth itself, Gabor Betegh (268d5-277c6, Chapter 4) contends 
that it ‘remains subservient to dialectic. Woven together out of the Visitor's inter- 
pretation of three existing legends, the myth centrally contrasts two revolving 
cosmic epochs. One is the age of Kronos, in which that god steers the rotational 
direction of the kosmos while a set of secondary daimones rear and nurture each 
spontaneously earth-generated and backwards-ageing species of living beings, 
including humans and other animals. The other epoch includes the present age, 
in which humans must rule over themselves, imitating the self-steering reverse 
direction of the kosmos. While the morals drawn include statecraft being a form 
of caring (broader and distinct from animal rearing), and the statesman being of 
the same species as his subjects, contrasting with the role of the ‘divine herdsman, 
Betegh dwells on the Visitor’s acknowledgement that the myth has also been both 
excessive and inadequate to the overall task of the inquiry. Why then has it been 
told - a question the more pressing given that it fails to deliver on the promising 
pedagogical role accorded to myth in Plato's Laws? Betegh gives both a methodo- 
logical and a substantive answer. Methodologically, that ‘it requires a distinct skill 
to be able to tell an entertaining political myth, this being ‘a lesson that both the 
dialectician and the statesman have to learn. And substantively, that even if the 
Visitor himself fails to do so, his myth does bespeak a ‘natural kinship’ shared by 
all humans (though not with the gods) on the basis of which the bonds recom- 
mended at the end of the dialogue for the statesman to forge (discussed at the end 
of this volume in Chapter 12, by Dimitri El Murr) can be built. 

In reflecting on the mistakes made in telling the myth, the Visitor highlights 
the assumption that megala paradeigmata (great or grand models) were believed 
to be appropriate to the king (277b3-4). This remark anticipates his subsequent 
turn to present a paradeigma of paradeigma - a model of the distinct kind of 
model which he suggests is needed in order to adequately clarify the nature of 
statecraft. David Bronstein (277c7-283a9, Chapter 5) explicates the sense in 
which a paradeigma can, as claimed, help inquirers to move from dreaming 
knowledge (which upon waking proves ignorance) to waking knowledge, consid- 
ering it, like myth, to be a method that is supplemental to that of division. 
Whereas in the lessons drawn directly from the myth, the statesman was resitu- 
ated as a practitioner of caring for the city, now, through the paradeigma of weav- 
ing chosen for statecraft, the specific shared activity through which that caring is 
characteristically executed is identified as intertwining. Bronstein argues that the 
method rests upon a ‘holistic theory of knowledge’ and defends the view advanced 
by Melissa Lane (1998) that it can be properly zetetic rather than didactic, that is, 
appropriate to the pursuit of inquiry as opposed to being the tool of a teacher who 
must already have completed the inquiry. 

But did the discussion of the model of weaving in its own terms go on too 
long? To answer this question, but also to introduce an expertise which will be 
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crucial to the ultimate definition of statecraft, the Visitor addresses the topic of 
measurement - a topic which, as Rachel Barney (283b1-287b3, Chapter 6) 
emphasizes, is absolutely central to Plato’s concerns in other ‘late’ dialogues such 
as the Philebus, Theaetetus, Timaeus, and Laws. In the passage which Barney dis- 
cusses, the Visitor distinguishes between ‘normative’ and ‘non-normative’ kinds 
of ‘the measuring art, arguing that without the former, which hinges on the 
notion of a metrion or objective standard of rightness, none of the technai could 
exist. The metrion is specifiable in terms of the particular standards applicable in 
various domains, mentioned in the passage, of which the most important for 
statecraft (as will emerge in the course of the dialogue) is the objective measure of 
the opportune moment (in the broadest sense) or the kairos in the domain of 
time. And because the kairos must be invoked to determine whether or not an 
action or judgement is virtuous, the measurement passage constitutes, Barney 
contends, ‘a Platonic argument for moral realism, albeit one which derives from 
the broader move made in the dialogue to establish the practical necessity, and 
hence the reality, of objective normativity as such. 

Having concluded his remarks on measurement, the Visitor returns to an 
elaboration of the case of weaving that he had proposed as a model for statecraft. 
Amber Carpenter (287b4-290e9, Chapter 7) defends his choice to employ non- 
dichotomous division in doing so as politically informative, enabling him as it 
does ‘to lay bare the functional parts of the city. Some of these parts are classified 
as ‘co-causes, professional forms of expertise which contribute tools to those who 
do the actual activity in question, whereas others count as ‘causes’ proper, directly 
bringing about what the city essentially is and does. Only such an expanded 
application of division can illuminate the nature of the city and so ultimately the 
nature of the statecraft the task of which is to care for it as a whole. As Bronstein 
emphasized the holistic nature of knowledge presupposed in the dialogue, so 
Carpenter identifies a “weak holism’ in the analysis of the city, the ‘functional 
parts’ of which ‘must...be understood in relation to each other, as contributing to 
a common end. Ultimately ‘what serves and has care for the whole of the real 
good of the whole city is rightly authoritative over - gives orders to and orders — 
those with partial concern for the public good, and indeed all others: 

As the non-dichotomous division of the class of slaves and subordinates, the 
most politically explosive moment comes at the outset of the passage tackled by 
Franco Trivigno (291a1-297b4, Chapter 8): the Visitor's frontal attack on ‘the 
greatest wizard of all the sophists, and the most experienced in such a techné 
(291c3-4), a categorization which turns out to be plural, including any and all 
political leaders other than the true statesman. This includes all the high office- 
holders within existing conventionally established constitutions, who are pre- 
tenders to the title of statecraft, and so rivals to the true statesman, who is 
identified once again by the role of caring: ‘the statesman’s knowledge is an 
expertise of care that has a clear aim or goal, a telos, namely, to “preserve (sdzontes) 
[the city]...making it better (beltio) than it was to the extent possible” (293d9-e1). 
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To make this case, the Visitor dwells on the original classification of statecraft as a 
form of expert knowledge, arguing that ‘the single criterion for right rule...is that 
the ruler(s) possess political expertise, and that this makes ‘irrelevant several 
other criteria thought to be centrally important to the legitimacy of political 
authority: how many rulers there are, whether the rulers employ laws or not, 
whether they rule by force or not, and whether they are wealthy or poor. Trivigno 
addresses the puzzle that aspects of the latter criteria - in particular the use of law 
and of persuasion — do resurface in the depiction of the true statesman’s rule later 
in the dialogue. His solution is to make a distinction between a defining criterion 
(ton horon, 292c6) and a characteristic ‘mark or feature: ‘while the statesman’s 
wisdom is the criterion of right rule, laws and consent are marks of right rule; 
meaning that the statesman’s rule will ‘usually, but not necessarily’ employ laws 
and persuasion. Giving orders to groups, as the statesman must, will normally 
require employing such generalizing means, while nevertheless being subject 
ultimately to the standard of individual exact appropriateness embodied in the 
statesman’s wisdom, which is the ability to prescribe action fitting the kairos. 

The question of law engages the Visitor in a further discussion, of ‘law-based 
constitutions as better or worse imitations (mimeéseis) of the only true constitu- 
tion (297c; cf. 293d-e); all within the broad category of the ‘second-best’ (297e4), 
as Christoph Horn (297b5-303d3, Chapter 9) explains. Against the revisionist 
account of C. J. Rowe, who has contended that the second-best constitutions can 
have no cognitive access to nor approximation of the substantive values embodied 
in true statecraft, Horn defends a version of the traditional reading on which ‘the 
Statesman, concordantly with the Laws, in fact recommends a legal order as the 
second-best political order, as a deuteros plous, bringing the Statesman close to 
the Laws in a move similar to one by Rachana Kamtekar on a later section of the 
dialogue (below, 236). Building on recent studies by Anders Dahl Sorensen (2016) 
and Friedo Ricken (2008), Horn highlights the ways in which the Visitor ‘exempts 
two phenomena from his fierce criticism’ of contemporary political life: ‘he 
acknowledges the value of traditional constitutions (which have proved their 
worth by endurance) and he accepts a process of writing down texts (sungram- 
mata), even if this happens on the basis of a lower cognitive orientation, that of 
“opinion” (doxa). 

How then is political expertise ultimately to be defined? Melissa Lane 
(303d4-305e7, Chapter 10) argues that it is ultimately distinguished from its clos- 
est kin (the expertises of the rhetor, general, and judge) by reference to the 
respective dunamis of each of them, introduced in terms of a new supplementary 
method to division, that of smelting metals in order to isolate each one by its 
unique temperature melting point. The unique dunamis of statecraft is identified 
by weaving together three participles: ruling (over the other forms of expertise), 
caring (for the laws and for all that is to do with the city), and weaving (every- 
thing together in the most correct way) (305e2-6). Such a dunamis is explained as 
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a power to bring about (apergazetai) a specific ergon, which may be an activity or 
the product of such an activity (and here the Statesman can be seen to elaborate 
upon a schema introduced in Republic 5). “These three powers are woven together, 
in that the epitactic dunamis of ruling, and its essential knowledge of the kairos 
[the opportune timing of action], is involved in caring (giving orders is the means 
by which the statesman cares for the citizens) and also in weaving (for giving 
orders is central to the statesman’s role in relation to the preparatory arts of the 
educators and tutors, and preparing the citizens to give orders is central to his 
indirect or second-order weaving of the divine and human bonds as well): The 
statesman’s rivals being among the servants and subordinates now makes sense, 
since it is characteristic of the statesman to serve the good of the city even though 
it is equally characteristic of him to do so as the supreme master over all the other 
forms of relevant expertise. 

What is the challenge that political weaving must address? It is disagreement, 
rooted in natural temperaments, but capable of rising to the level of ingrained 
evaluative, ideological, and factional hostility. Rachana Kamtekar (305e8-308b9, 
Chapter 11) focuses on the Visitor’s gloss on this disagreement as meaning that 
two parts of virtue - courage and moderation (sdphrosuné) - are different from 
each other and even potentially opposed to one another. In the worst case scen- 
ario that is presented, this means that hawks and doves will disagree about the 
right timing (kairos) for making war or making peace, a disagreement with 
potentially fatal consequences for the city. She argues that it is the expertise of 
normative measurement understood in mathematical terms - which had been 
introduced earlier in the dialogue to ward off objections to the length of analysis 
of the model of weaving, but said then to be an expertise of global significance - 
which the statesman must deploy to prevent such conflict. And he can do so by 
focusing on the ‘thin’ ethical standards of the ‘just, the ‘fine; and the ‘good’: 
‘...Plato exploits the expressibility of thick ethical disagreement in thin terms to 
make it amenable to reconciliation by political expertise) a project which she 
compares illuminatingly to the different approach to a similar problem in 
the Laws. 

Finally, then, what Lane had identified as the ergon of the dunamis of statecraft 
comes into focus in the last section of the dialogue: it is, as Dimitri El Murr argues 
(308b10-311c10, Chapter 12), the civic fabric, or the unity of the city. And this is 
created and sustained by the statesman’s weaving together the citizens of charac- 
teristically opposite temperaments, through human bonds of intermarriage and 
divine bonds of shared opinions, to create at least a political class (if not all citi- 
zens: interpretations differ) capable of holding the civic offices by appointment of 
the statesman. Here, interweaving becomes distinctively political when it counts 
as caring for the good of the whole political community, and when it is executed 
by a statesman who has the supreme epitactic capacity of ordering that commu- 
nity. Just as ‘[w]eaving is...a prescriptive art directed towards other arts as well as 
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a productive art of its own, so too is statecraft or ‘kingly intertwinement’ (306a1), 
which must give orders especially to the educators and tutors whose task is to 
prepare the good-quality warp and weft needed for that intertwinement properly 
to succeed. 

While the contributors each take their own view of matters ranging from 
technical aspects of construal and translation of Greek to the substantive argu- 
ments of the dialogue, there are several themes that are touched upon repeatedly 
in multiple chapters. These include a framework of ontological holism assumed as 
the backdrop for the dialogue’s methods; the plurality, productivity, and multifa- 
ceted intertwining of those methods, and indeed, of the methods together with 
the politics (as in the model of weaving which serves ontological, methodological, 
and political purposes alike); and the central role of caring in orienting and 
informing the expertise of statecraft. These ideas are among the rich perspectives 
which this volume brings to the systematic reading and study of Plato's Statesman. 


2 
Trailhead 
257a1-259d6 


Gavin Lawrence 


Introduction 


The Statesman is part of possibly Plato's greatest work, if not in size, then in 
philosophical import: the pentalogy of Parmenides, Theaetetus, Sophist, Statesman, 
and the fugitive Philosopher.’ If Parmenides raises problems about Platonic meta- 
physics and Theaetetus comparable ones about its epistemology, then Sophist and 
Statesman seek to start addressing these, and to explore lines of solutions. 

They do so (A) in terms of an increasingly sophisticated sensitivity to the pos- 
sibility that ordinary language may mislead from the start, in its terms, and in the 
structural divisions these suggest over how reality is articulated. Earlier the worry 
was not so much the accuracy of the linguistic mirror, but the failure, lost in our 
doxastic sleep, in our love of sights and sounds, even to appreciate the existence of 
philosophical questions, the possibility for a scientific understanding of the deep 
structure of reality, one already traced on the surface of the language, yet its pres- 
ence unnoticed. By now the focus has shifted. Language does not, after all, pro- 
vide entirely innocent trailheads for the philosopher's articulation of real kinds, 
but rather, while still offering entry points, may mislead in multiple ways. Thus 
we may be wrong-footed from the start of our scientific investigations. Yes, 
language, well Greek at least, still commands respect (cf. Resp. 430e-31a), yet with 
an increasing sceptical awareness of its possible shortcomings (e.g. 261e5-7). 

They do so also (B) in terms of the relatively new, non-elenchtic, method of 
collection and division, and of an integrated reliance on models or paradigms 
(277d1-278e12), and, above all, on the dominating model of weaving: not for 
nothing is it the paradeigma for the arch-art of kingship. Weaving’s multiple 


* No suggestion that the Philosopher is un-accountable. Contrariwise, Sophist 253c-254b offers a 
preliminary glimpse of him in the context of dialectic (also e.g. Plt. 284d1-2; 285a4-b6; 285d-286a; 
287al1-4; cf. Skemp (1952, 22). The Eleatic Visitor promises accounts of all three: difficult, yes, 
impossible, no. 
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possibilities of application resonate for Plato, as a releasing model for the struc- 
tures of reality, of language and assertion (noun and verb), of definitional 
account, and of psyche and the harmonious, integrative, construction both of 
personal character and equally of political society. One senses, in the application 
to definition, an escape from a problematic atomistic, ‘elemental’, reduction, into 
the incipient characterization of the interweaving roles of genus and differentia, 
as a new way to define, or give an account of, something that is both a complex 
and yet a one: a way to resolve the account-oneness problem (the unity of defin- 
ition): of how to give an account of something that, qua a one, cannot be ana- 
lyzed into a many without appearing to lose its oneness. (The further 
decompositional dilemma of ‘infinite regress or elemental unaccountability’ lies 
in the wings.) And if a solution to that, then to reality itself, and also to lan- 
guage, personhood, and sociality. Indeed so dominant is this model, one won- 
ders whether Plato takes it as the model for the construction, and analysis, of 
everything genuinely complex, of any whole with parts: deeply parallel to the 
role of kingship, but wider still in its application to all reality - will not the 
Philosopher be the understander of the weave of reality, of how the various 
Forms compose its structure and completeness? Yet it is perhaps rather, or 
equally, the model of a method, more particularly of the new positive, scientific, 
method (277d6-10): understanding in all its forms is weaving of a kind. 

And they do so (C) in that, behind these applications and explorations of solu- 
tion, lies an overriding focus on a training in this new dialectical methodology, as 
the essential activity of positive philosophizing, the stage beyond midwifery 
(285c4-d8; 286b3-287a6).” In this it is the continuation of the long theme of 
Platonic dialogues as training sessions in logic and method, part of the deeply 
challenging openness of his mind, and inculcating that mindset in readers. 

Plato constructs a chronological framework for these dialogues - doubtless 
artificial.* What matters is his clear invitation, in Sophist and here, to read these 
dialogues as a group: through the lens of a concern to articulate a stunning array 
of problems and then to explore new methodologies of solution. Among them, 
the Statesman stands out as one of the richest inputs to practical philosophy, a 
dialogue whose many creative ideas have not been fully registered. The dialogue 
clearly held Aristotle's attention; it should hold ours. 


> Cooper (1997/71999, 165), registers this. Socratic elenchus is contrasted with the EV’s explicitly 
non-elenchtic method, Soph. 226a-231b; 231e (cf. Gorg. 471e-476a), and esp. 216a-b: the ‘more meas- 
ured’ kind of philosophy of this ‘god in disguise’ is the conceit for investigating what philosophy really 
is (216c-217a). 

° The Theaetetus is set shortly before Socrates execution (142c). It ends with Socrates departing to 
hear Meletus’ charge against him, yet also arranging to meet Theodorus next morning (210d). Sophist 
216a picks this up. For the Parmenides, see Theaetetus 183e-184a; Sophist 217c. 
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Section 257a1-259d6, divides into (A) an introduction; and (B) the opening 
moves. (A) makes three main points. The interchange between Socrates and 
Theodorus reminds us we are continuing the Sophists project (257a1-b8); 
Theodorus and the Eleatic Visitor (EV) then resolve two key questions, that of the 
next discussants (257b8-258b2), and that of the next figure for discussion 
(258b2-3). 

Those issues resolved, the opening moves (258b3-259d6) are six: (B1) Initial 
Posit (258b3-6); (B2) Need for a New First Cut and Methodological Remark 
(258c3-7); (B3) First Cut (258d4-e7); (B4) Unity Question (258e8-11); (B5) 
Unity Argument and Resolution (258e11-259c5); (B6) Allocation to the First Cut 
(259c6-d6). 

Its major claims are clear. (1) The Expertise posit: politiké is an epistémé; (2) 
the Unity claim: the different names of politikos, basilikos, despotés and oikono- 
mos (in short, P, B, D, O) all name the same expertise; (3) the Allocation claim: 
in the first cut politike ‘clearly’ belongs to the solely intellectual epistémai as 
against those of manu-facture, or handi-work (cheirourgia). Its details, less 
clear, merit examination. 


2.1.1 B1 (258b3-6): The Opening Posit 


Discussion starts by positing that the definiendum, the politikos, has, like the 
sophistés (Soph.221c9-d5), a particular epistémé or techné, viz. politike (its gender 
modifies an implicit “epistémé /techné”); this sets a first criterion of relevance. 
That politike is an episteémé, however, inherits a contentious past. Earlier Plato 
held it in tension with the combination of: (i) any epistémeé is articulatable in the 
form of a Jogos, an account, and is thereby essentially teachable; and (ii) the his- 
torically evident failure of those ordinarily recognized as successful politikoi to 
pass this to their sons. Together these suggest politiké is not an epistémé (Protag. 
319e-320b; Meno 93a-94e; cf. Alc. I. 118c-119b; Laches 179a-d). ‘Correct opiniow 
offered one resolution to this tension, allowing political success without epistémé, 
yet not ruling out its possibility, even necessity (Meno; Republic). Here a different 
avenue is explored. We are, later, invited to conceive certain expertises in a differ- 
ent way — as governed by a different, normative, measure, that of to metrion, to 
prepon; ho kairos; to deon, etc. (284e6-8); and whose universals only hold for the 
most part (294e-95b6). The rule of universal exception-less law turns out second 
best, below the ideal King, whose full expertise tracks the infinitely varying con- 
tours and instabilities of the human situation (293e8-94a4; 294a10-b6). Yet this 
avenue leaves us wondering how such sensitive expertises can be articulatable in a 
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logos, and so teachable, as Plato envisions teachability. Perhaps there can be a 
logos of each particular decision, of its correctness (295a10-b6; c7-e3) - univer- 
salizable only trivially (or strangely, in eternal, identical, recurrence); but no logos 
humanly available that is unerringly universal, encapsulatable in a rule book 
settling every case in advance, no measure one and the same for all cases. An 
expertise articulatable in one sense, but not in another. Does experience, ‘knack; 
(empeiria) here have an ineliminable role, in acquisition and in exercise? 
Seemingly the path to answering the Theaetetus question will be long, and one 
much engaging Aristotle. 


2.1.2 B2 (258b7-d3): The Methodological Passage 


2.1.2.1 
This initial posit, like Sophist’s, immediately generates a parallel methodological 
consequence: 


So then we must divide the expertises, just as when we were examining the 
previous <figure> [i.e. the sophist].* (258b7-9) 


As before, having first agreed the general area in which the figure is locatable, 
then, to isolate him definitionally, we must start dividing, separating off what is 
the other at each stage. Evidently this is, or is a prototype of, definition per genus 
et differentiam: the initial posit demarcates the genus, and each division builds up 
into a stringing together (suneirein), or drawing together (sunagogé), of further 
differentiae, othernesses: e.g. the summation accounts at Sophist 221a7-c3; 
223b1-6; 224c9-d2 (sunagagein, c9); 226a1-4; 231b3-8; Plt. 267a4-c4 (suneirein, 
a4; sumplekein, b6; sunagagein, b7).° 

After parallels with Sophist, a contrast. There, after claiming that “.. of all 
technai there are virtually (schedon) two forms (eidé)’ (219a8), the EV’s first cut 
distinguished forms of production (poiétiké 219b11-12) and of acquisition 
(ktétiké 219c7) (219a-d; cf. 223c). Here he claims: 


But not in accord with the same cut it seems to me, [Young] Socrates (YS).— 
Which then? 


In accord with another.—So it would seem! 


* All translations are by the author. 

° In Plt. 292b-c the EV asks whether they can abide by the original posit that basiliké arché is a form 
of epistémé; but notes that ‘as for which knowledge it is [hétis], we're not able to give a sufficiently 
accurate answer. How the method of division, genus and species, and definition by genus and differ- 
entia relate is delicate, given both Aristotle's critique of the first, and whether ‘differentia plays a 
demarcatory or explanatory role. 
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(a) Well then in what direction will one (tis) find out the statesmanly path? For 
(b) we need to find it out, and, (c) having separated it off apart from the other 
[paths]<at each fork> , we need to seal a single form (idea) on it, and, (d) having 
marked a single different form (eidos) on the other forks (ektropai), (e) we 
need <at each fork> to make our soul think-through-distinctively that all the 
epistémai are of two forms (eidé) <at each fork>.—This I think comes as your 
task, Visitor, but not mine. 


But it must, Socrates, be yours also, whenever it has become clear to us.— 
OK. (258b10-d3) 


Given the first cut is different, (a) naturally asks where now to look. But, first, why 
is the Sophist’ first cut obviously inappropriate? Plato leaves it to us. Evidently, 
politiké is not locatable within the acquisitive side. The other, poiétiké, side curi- 
ously, but prospectively, includes the ‘mimetic’ (219b1), presumably with a nod to 
Republic 10, and the representation of everything (e.g. 232b-235a); prospectively, 
because the sophist keeps on appearing on both sides of a cut (223b-d; and esp. 
265a). The statesman hardly falls in poiétike’s mimetic subpart. Yet its other sub- 
part covers everything that, like farming, is directed to caring for mortal bodies, 
and for equipment. It does not include any ‘psychic; as against somatic, expertise. 
Given politiké is evidently ‘psychic (Plt. 259c8), it won't be there either. 


2.1.2.2 So Where Instead to Begin? 

The EV, pedagogically, leaves it for YS to answer. His empty ‘in accord with 
another’ teasingly invites YS to answer his own question, ‘Which then?’ YS, some- 
what comically, again sidesteps with ‘So it would seem? EV then reminds YS 
about the methodology, about how anyone (tis) must proceed, and the con- 
straints. YS now directly refuses to make the first move: ‘it is EV’s task, not his. EV 
uses this to clarify the ‘rules of engagement: The investigation is a mutual one, 
requiring agreement of both parties. (Later, at 277a3-4, he will remind YS that, 
conversely, it requires also his own agreement, and at 260b that it is agreement 
just between the two of them, excluding others.) This bit of ping-pong reminds us 
succinctly of both method, the criteria governing proper cuts, and process, the 
requisite mutual agreement. 


2.1.2.3 What Are These Methodological Criteria? 

(e) sums it up: each side of a cut, ‘containing’ and ‘discarded’ must have a proper 
positive unity, be a real kind or form (eidos) (cf. Sophist 219a8). (c) makes this 
clear regarding the containing side, (d) counter-balances this, on the discarded 
side. (e) also emphasizes that finding such, ‘equi-eidetic, divisions is no easy intel- 
lectual task (cf. Plt. 262b; Soph. 267a1-b2 below). (an-heuriskein in (a) and (b) 
may stress the need for active discovery.) That Plato sometimes cuts himself 
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investigational slack, and also relaxes the principle of strictly dichotomous div- 
ision, are, in this simplifying methodological reprise, ignored. 

To expand. At each fork in the ‘statesmanly path, we must distinguish all the 
epistémai at that fork into two kinds, each properly collected under a genuine 
principle of unity, and especially must discover and assign a positive form even to 
the contrastive, subsequently discarded, fork ((d)’s point).° It is intellectual lazi- 
ness to make do simply with a privative characterization (e.g. opposing ‘four- 
footed’ merely to ‘not-four-footed’ thus lumping human and octopus together). 
At each stage, one must discard not simply what is other, but what is the other. As 
Plato says towards the end of the Sophist: 


So calling this <part> of it [sc. phantastiké] ‘imitation, let us portion it off; and 
let us let the whole other <part> go, being soft on ourselves and handing it over to 
another both to collect it together into one’ and to bestow some appropriate 
name on it.—Let us so portion, and let the other go. (267a1-b2) 


It is not merely intellectually lazy, but risks not achieving a proper account with 
all the correct differentia, by making cuts too early and not through the middle - 
where cutting through the middle, or more so rather than less so (265a), yields 
two positive eidé, two genuine principles of unity, each one kind (e.g. Sophist 
229b). This resurfaces in the long discussion at Plt. 262a-264b, and 265a. 
Moreover, besides the error of a merely negative, privative, characterization, there 
is that of an illusory positive appellation: we invent, or our language suggests, a 
‘positive’ name for the discarded fork, its positivity appearing to name a kind with 
a genuine principle of unity: ‘expecting on account of this single appellation that 
there is also a single kind (genos) alone’ (Pit. 262d5-6; e2-3). An example is ‘bar- 
barian, an apparently positive name simply masking a privative, viz. ‘non-Greek’ 
(likely here criticizing himself at Resp. 5. 470b-471b).* 

(c) makes much the same point about separating off the ‘containing’ side with a 
genuine single form (idea). So both require appropriate collecting of the elements 
of genuine kinds: the procedure needs to divide epistémai into two eide (e). That 
the ‘containing fork, should be an eidos, under a principle of unity, is more obvi- 
ous, but nevertheless needs stressing, presumably because we could set off to 
define a false unity. (i) Suppose, in investigating the philosopher, we falsely 
accepted, misled by ordinary folk’s language use, that ‘philosopher’ ‘statesman, 


° ‘must make our soul think through emphatically warns against laziness, ‘dia-’ suggesting thor- 


oughness along with division. 

” ‘sunagagein’ — ‘collect together’ - refers to collection (the mot juste: cf. Phaedrus 266b4). This 
helps us understand the role of collecting; and undercuts Lane's claim that in Sophist and Statesman 
‘no explicit mention is ever made of anything called “collection” (1998, 14). 

® Other examples 262d6-263a1; 263c3ff. Cf. Hall (1959). Plato’s objection is that such terms are not 
truly scientific, in marking distinctions that don't track real kinds as against mere parts (262e3-263e6), 


or heaps: again ways our language, or careless methodology, may mislead. 
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and ‘sophist’ are all names for one and the same epistémé, then we have failed 
properly to pick philosophy out, abstract it from the rest, and grasp it - seal it - as 
a proper unity to begin with. We would be targeting a mere aggregate with no 
principle of unity. (ii) Conversely, in investigating the statesman, we might, per- 
haps again misled by ordinary language use, suppose the different names of 
‘statesman, ‘king’, ‘head of household; and ‘master’ all name different expertises; 
then again we have not grasped a proper unity to define, have not properly ‘col- 
lected into one to begin with.” Compare Statesman 285a-b. As Plato says in the 


Sophist: 


Shall we not say it belongs to dialectical understanding to divide things accord- 
ing to kinds (gené) and neither to think the same form is an other one nor what is 
an other one the same? (Soph. 253d1-2) 


(e.g. not to think basiliké is a different eidos from politiké, nor that sophistiké is the 
same eidos as philosophia.) 

In sum, epistémai on both sides of a fork must be genuine eidé, collected under 
genuine principles of unity, and doing this is no easy intellectual task. (Another 
way ordinary language misleads is in failing even to mark a difference with an 
appropriate name, a linguistic lacuna leading us to coalesce things in fact dispar- 
ate, and calling for linguistic invention: e.g. Plt. 260e.)."° 


2.1.2.4 Further Remarks 

The context is that of finding the new first cut: possibly the ‘find out’ in (a) and (b) 
refers to finding the trailhead of the ‘statesmanly path, while (c)-(e) prescribe 
what it is to follow that path. We may take the ‘statesmanly path’ on analogy with 
‘the road to Oxford’) whose specification is constituted by the list of sequential 
turns, one to be taken, the other discarded, signposts of erstwhile specific rivals 
for being where Oxford really is. Such a model suggests that the account of the 
statesmanship is comprised by a genus (expertise/road) together with a gathering- 
together of a sequence of differentiae, that progressively separate it off from 
everything it is not, from every ‘rival’ to its name. The model is that of a demarca- 
tory, or locational, account, aimed at isolating, or mapping, the target. To this one 
may object: an account of how to get to Oxford and avoid its rivals, or of where it 
is in relation to them, doesn't thereby yield an account of what Oxford is or is like! 
This opens ambiguities in the definitional quest, ‘what is O?’ Distinguish the 
following enterprises: [A] definition as demarcation - the function of such a 
de-finition, or hor-ismos, of the ‘finis’ or “horos,, is exactly to lay down boundaries, 


° Doubtless Plato intentionally balances these converse mistakes: all part of the training. 
’° Influential on Aristotle, e.g. in the topology of the doctrine of the mean (e.g. NE 1107b1-2, cf. 
1115b24-26; 1119a10-11; also 1107b30; 1108a4-6; 1115b17, 26-29; 1127a6-12; 14). 
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that isolate what is F from what is not, my field from yours; [B] definition as 
explanation, where the aim is to give an account of what something is, of its 
nature or essence. It is prima facie one thing to demarcate water from other 
things - humans have long been good at that - and another ‘scientifically’ to 
understand its nature, H,O. So one question is whether Plato's method of collec- 
tion and division is largely demarcational. Yet if so, another question is whether 
that comprises the whole of the new method or is only one element, a first stage. 
At 305e-306a, we have completed the demarcation of politiké from its rivals, and 
arrived at a sort of formal account of its function 305e2-6, but EV then suggests 
that, even now when all the kinds or classes in the polis have become clear, we 
should further pursue the paradigm of weaving: 


Of the kingly weave (sumploké) we should say both of what kind it is, and in 
what way it weaves and gives us what sort of woven cloth. (306a1-3) 


There is still room, and need, for a more constitutive, or explanatory, account 
(cf. Cooper 1997/71999, 166). More needs saying, for example about the ful- 
someness of such accounts (contrast these few last pages with the Laws), yet 
prima facie the new method comprises both stages, together with the para- 
deigma element, operative in both. 


2.1.3 B3 (258d4-e7): The Articulation of the First Cut 


Are not arithmetical and certain other technai akin to it bare (psilai) of actions, 
and provide knowledge only (to gnonai monon)?—'They are so. 


But in turn the expertises around carpentry (tektoniké) and every manufacture 
(cheirourgia) possess their knowledge (epistémé) as it were being ‘ingrown’ (sum- 
phuton) in their actions, and bring to completion the bodies being brought 
about by them, bodies which didn’t exist before?—Of course. 


In this way then divide all the epistémai, calling the one “practical” and the other 
“only intellectual”.—Let these be granted you as two forms of epistémé taken as a 
single whole. (258d4-e7) 


The new first cut opposes intellectual to manual kinds of epistémai, epistémai 
aimed at only knowledge to those encapsulated in bodily actions aimed at new 
bodily products. 

The explanation is not totally clear, despite the illustrations. The intellectual 
arts are ‘bare of actions, presumably in contrast to manual arts being ‘ingrown, 
‘grown-together, in their actions. The sense of ‘action’ is that of physical 
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producing, and of its resulting in a physical product.’ We might call adding an 
‘action, and talk of it ‘producing’ the sum. But these are here excluded as relevant 
senses. Plato's contrast seems this. The operations of the intellectual arts aim at 
knowledge only and are merely ‘mental’ in not essentially involving the operator's 
body in their ‘producing’, nor essentially aimed at bringing a physical product into 
existence. In adding, one might use an abacus, or write the sum on wax, but these 
physical aspects are not essential (similarly with drawn geometrical figures). 
Presumably in one sense all operations of any art ‘embody’ the art they belong to, 
ie. have their distinct natures, as the operations they are, shaped or constituted by 
the art (as they in turn partially constitute that art): adding as much hammering. 
What is distinctive of the manual arts is that their operations are (a) essentially 
embodied, or realized, in physically somatic productive action-types, ‘praxeis, and 
(b) such producings essentially aim at bringing into complete existence some 
physical object that didn’t exist before.’” (a) Hammering, sawing, and chiselling, 
are per se actions embodying a manual art, and as such give form, or definition, to 
the physical movements of the craftsman’s body (and often, as here, its manipulat- 
ing of tools). (b) These activities are also essentially productive: sawing is not an 
aimless activity, nor itself an end; as a movement-type, it is essentially geared to 
bringing into existence a completed physical product. 

So viewed, the focus is on two types of art operation - in effect on their 
verbs - and on their goal orientation. Importantly I take the very terms of the 
distinction to make clear to which side politike belongs, clear not so much 
from the characterization of the intellectual side, as from the narrowly ‘somatic’ 
practical side: physically embodied action-type geared to production of physical 
item. (Somewhat analogously Aristotle distinguishes those psychic operations, 
like digesting or seeing, that of their nature involve a part of the body from 
those, like thinking, that don't.) 

Further questions press. (A) Even within handicrafts and ‘generally body- 
involving crafts’ there are questions of extension. Some body-involving arts have no 
obvious bodily product, say, dancing, acting, or playing a musical instrument. As 
with any distinction, one looks to possible intermediate cases.'* Plato allows there is 
a scale here, room for greater and lesser resemblance to the paradigm cases. In the 
art of ruling, the monarch gives orders with his mouth, signs and seals documents 
with his hand, etc. But, as with every kind of ‘king these are small things in com- 
parison with the role of intelligence and strength of character. Clearly the king is 
‘more at home (oikeioteron) on the intellectual side of the fork (259c6-d3). 


™ For ‘praktiké, compare Resp. 5.476a11: ‘philotheamones te kai philotechnous kai praktikous. 

Plato calls these ‘arts of handicraft and generally practical (259c10-d1). This glosses ‘with hands 
and with the whole body’ at c6-7, ‘generally’ indicating these ‘manual arts are not restricted to hands. 

* Cf. Wittgenstein (1953, 122). 
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(B) Again, any manual art, like carpentry, evidently encompasses one carpen- 
ter giving instruction, or advice, to another, whether apprentice, slave, or fellow 
carpenter. Yet the second cut, within the intellectual arts, between the merely 
judgemental and the instructional (epitactic) or architectonic, threatens to 
exclude this (and Plato contrasts the architekton to the tekton: 259e8ff). But surely 
it belongs to any expert to instruct and advise, on pain of being reduced to a 
banausic cog in some managerial Taylorism, where the ‘expert’ understands no 
more of what they are doing than ‘turn a lever’ - and even then could instruct 
another in that! What we need is a distinction between intra-expertise and extra- 
expertise. We can allow it belongs to an expertise to instruct or advise another 
within that area of expertise, as to how to carry out one of its operations; but this 
is not epitactic in the sense of instructing some expert from outside that group, 
giving instructions to those in it to carry out within their sphere (and leaving 
them to work out how to do so), but having a wider explanation of the product's 
profile (why one needs a bridle with certain capabilities). That is the archi-tectonic 
position. This distinction resonates with a key theme of the Statesman, the placing 
of someone within the expertise, or outside it; and with Aristotle's understanding 
of this kind of hierarchy in NE 1.1-2."* 


2.1.4 The Argumentative Structure of B3-B6 


After introducing the new first cut (B3), the EV, without explanation, raises the 
Unity question (B4), immediately answers that (B5), and only then proceeds to 
the Allocation (B6): a chiastic structure of question-1, question-2, answer-2, 
answer-1. There are two problems: the ‘intrusive’ placement of Unity before 
Allocation, and its prima facie obvious invalidity. 

Regarding placement, there are two ways to understand the argumentative 
flow. One takes Unity as a requisite preliminary clarification of what is being allo- 
cated; the other takes Unity as an argumentative step to resolve Allocation. 


2.1.4.1 

The Prerequisite Interpretation considers the two points, Unity and Allocation, 
logically independent, each having its own argument for its resolution, 
258e11-259c11 for Unity, 259c6-9 for Allocation. They are linked in that the 
Unity discussion aims to precisify what it is we are to allocate; and so it does. 
When EV turns to Allocation, he does so now in terms of ‘hapas basileus’ i.e. king 


* See 305c10-el. Every other epistémé has its special (idion) task, which underwrites its particular 
name (305d8-10). Politiké, by contrast, weaves together all these, and so merits the name of the com- 
mon thing, the polis, to which all belong by their specific contributions, and which politiké governs. 
This non-dimensional, non-particularized, conception of politiké Aristotle makes fundamental to 
practical reason (cf. 6.5.1140a24-31). 
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of every sort, 259c6, incorporating the results of the Unity identifications. That 
is Unity’s function. It is not part of any argument for Allocation: indeed, as 
suggested, there is no problem in allocating politike, only a need for its 
precisification.’” 

If that is what it is doing, why is it needed? First a general reason. Plato now 
supposes that any scientific investigation should be mindful of the potential 
misleadingness of natural language, a linguistic minefield. A properly ‘scientific, 
reality-tracking, language: 


(i) has only one word for each proper kind: no extraneous repetition; 
(ii) has a word for each proper kind: no linguistic lacunae; and 
(iii) in it, each word properly names a scientific kind, a real kind: i.e. no falsely 
positive, nor merely privative, nor merely human-oriented, names. 


Everyday language, however, is not scientifically perfect.’® 
The Sophist straightway raises this question of name-real kind distribution, 
regarding sophist, statesman and philosopher: 


This: whether they were in the habit of regarding all these as one or two, or, just 
as the names are three, also dividing into three kinds, in respect of a single name, 
they customarily attached a kind to each <name>? = (217a7-9) 


That danger is of linguistically assimilating referents where one should distin- 
guish them, while here, conversely, it is of linguistically distinguishing where one 
should assimilate. Thus the intellectual difficulty of ‘scientifically’ dividing reality 
according to its real cuts (indicated in the earlier methodological remark) is from 
the start exacerbated by a language already potentially misleading - scientifically 
imperfect, or ‘ignorantly, misused (cf. Soph. 216c5). 

There is thus a general social aspect in these widespread linguistic failures. 
There is also a personal application in dialectical investigation, “dia logon. The two 
interlocutors need to be in some interpersonal agreement about what they are 
investigating. EV proceeds in Sophist to remark: 


For as it is at present about this [the account of the sophist] you and I have only 
the name in common, but, as for the thing [ergon] to which we apply it, perhaps 
each of us does so privately among ourselves. It is necessary always about 


> The particle at 259c6, ‘alla mén....ge’, introduces Allocation as a new point, not one inferred from 
the Unity conclusion (although that illuminates what is being allocated). See Denniston (1934/71996, 
119): Cratylus 386d and 412b. 

‘© Plato’s suspicion of the potential misleadingness of language counterpoints the Greek penchant 
to look immediately to ‘surface etymology’ for illumination, taken to extremes in the Cratylus, yet 
immensely natural in a building-block language like Greek. 
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everything to have reached common agreement on the thing at issue [to pragma] 
rather through accounts [dia logon], than only on the name without an account. 
(218c1-5) 


Agreement merely on a name, and not on any ‘substantiating’ account or thesis, 
invites the possibility of homonomy: we can both agree ‘bank’ names something 
yet be using it with entirely different, idiosyncratic, references. Such minimally 
‘nominal’ agreement is not a sufficiently adequate starting point, not a proper the- 
sis. “Through accounts/theses’ envisages a progressive path that we walk together, 
subject to our continuing co-agreement on each step of precisification. 

The initial posit is a start, but a further precisification of our target is needed: 
needed not only so we agree we are targeting something more than a name, but 
also to minimize the linguistic pitfalls of taking a number of names falsely to 
name the same kind, or falsely to name different ones, and then finding our- 
selves later, say, putting what really is one part of our target on one side of a cut, 
another to the other. What such precisification may involve is left unclear. One 
obvious possibility is drawing out implications of the items in the initial posit. 
We have agreed that X is an ‘expertise’; that is something, and invites us to draw 
out criteria relevant to counting as an expertise, criteria that may rule out some 
ordinary distinctions as irrelevant. Yes, the ordinary use of ‘householder’ and 
‘statesman’ is differentially sensitive to the number ruled over, but is this relevant 
to their counting as different expertises? Republic 5.453e-456b usefully illuminates 
the importance of attending to the relevant criteria of sameness and difference 
relative to the topic. 

While this move of precisification has echoes with collection and division, it is 
not that procedure, understood as one using, ideally dichotomous, cuts to articu- 
late real kinds. It concerns clarifying the initial target, yet in its own way employs 
something of collection and division, before the cuts. Provisionally, we can add 
this strand of target precisification to Plato’s current methodology, along with the 
earlier three, of demarcation, explanation, and paradigm. This element, with its 
focus on names-kinds, and initial agreement, seems to prefigure distinctions 
between nominal and real definition (itself in the terrain of the Meno’ paradox of 
inquiry, and also the hypothetical method). 

Turning to a second, specific, reason for precisification. Cooper rightly stresses 
that the assimilation of politikos to basilikos is a challenging, indeed provocative, 
move by Plato (1997/71999, e.g. 168-169). A democratic audience might assume 
politiké a hifalutin word for the ordinary business of the polités, the citizen, a 
polis-person, and being this thereby qualifies one in politiké, such public entitle- 
ment to the person-name determining skill-possession. Plato argues the reverse: 
accept that being politikos is to possess an expertise, that commits you to the pos- 
sibility of its being possessed by whoever (king or even metic), and exercised over 
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any number. (Rejecting its being an expertise holds humiliation for the democrat; 
accepting it does too.) 
Such is my view of what the Unity discussion is doing, and why. 


2.1.4.2 

The ‘Argumentative Step’ Interpretation, by contrast, supposes Unity a key step in 
an overall argument to resolve Allocation, underpinning the clarity (délon) of its 
resolution (259c6-9). So Rowe, Cooper, and El Murr.” (All reject Robinson's 
transposition). Crudely we distinguish two uses of ‘basileus’: one refers to 
B-monarch, initially contrasting with P, D and O, the other to B established as a 
name for all four. 

Taking Cooper as example. 


(C1) Politiké names the same expertise as Basiliké does (259c1-4) (Unity claim). 
He assumes (168 n4) that: 


*(C2) every B-monarch obviously stands aloof from all hands-on ‘practical 
expertise (D and O are more physically involved, but still only minimally), 259c6-8. 


(C3) So B-monarch belongs to the gndstiké side (Allocation-1, from (C2)), 
259c10-d3. 


(C4) Sothen does the Politikos (Allocation-2, from (C1) and (C3)), 259d4-6. 
So Unity plays a key role in deriving (C4), using (C1) to extend (C3). 


This is problematic. (C2)’s ‘hapas basileus’, c6, is not ‘every B-monarcl’ but ‘every 
B; king in all its forms, i.e. PBOD. So (C3) is not a conclusion limited to 
B-monarch, but the generalized use of B; so no extension to P is needed. Indeed 
(C3) and (C4) are awkward precisely in regressing to talking of B-monarchy, and 
asserting an identity with politike already asserted. 

(Rowe's and El Murr’s interpretations suffer from the same awkward regres- 
sion, and El Murr, like Cooper, misreads ‘hapas basileus. Additionally both 
equivocate on idiotés. Plato is not differentiating public and private expertises: his 
point is simply that an expertise can be possessed without public exercise. Applied 
to O and D the correct parallel is that one can possess O and D without having 
one’s own household or slaves to exercise it on.) 

All this strikes me as clunky, given one can take the Unity discussion as pre- 
requisite, and the Allocation as evident. It is, however, driven by a respect for pre- 
serving the text. 


7 Rowe (1995b, 178); Cooper (1997/71999, 167-168 n4; 169 n7); El Murr (2018): ‘How do we infer 
from this [Unity] that the science of kingship (and political science) is included in the class of 
gnostikeé?’, 61; cf. 59-60. 
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2.1.4.3 

Invalidity is more difficult than placement. 

Two things are troubling in the text. (i) More mildly, the identification of O 
with D is un-argued (259b7-8), whereas initially this is posed for investigation. 
Rowe notes it without comment (178). Cooper supposes its assumption reasonable 
because of slaves’ inclusion in households (169), and El Murr follows (‘man- 
aging the oikos and the slaves actually fell to the same person, 61-62). (ii) More 
worrying is the identification of P with B. The Unity question is posed, 258e8-11, 
its conclusion drawn, 259c1-5: we expect the intervening lines to argue politike 
identical with the other three. But the identification with basiliké is just asserted 
in the conclusion: no mention is made of the politikos at all.’* This is startling. 
Our commentators here divide. 

Cooper acknowledges the Unity argument’s invalidity, but suggests its fla- 
grancy is intentional, aimed at alerting us to something iffy about the identifica- 
tion (170). He ties this to a wider reading that has the dialogue begin by 
assimilating politike to basiliké, only to end by reversing that (170-172; 189-190). 
However that may be, this suggestion of invalidity as feint seems unconvincingly 
ingenious, and runs counter to EV’s forthright character and his commitment to 
teaching (mistakes are exposed and explained: e.g. 262aff). 

Rowe and El Murr instead deflect the charge of invalidity. Rowe remarks, non- 
chalantly, of P and B, ‘that they are synonymous terms seems - as the text stands - 
to require no separate argument’ (178); and apparently no separate mention either 
(unlike the less important O and D identification). El Murr is more explicit: “..I do 
not see this as a major flaw in the argument’ (63 n20); “...I have attempted to show 
that such [sc. the identification of P and B] is not the goal of this argument, which 
does not prove this identity, but rather accepts it as an indispensable premise to 
the conclusion it seeks to reach’ (68-69). But this ‘indispensable premise’ isn't 
even mentioned, and only occurs, unargued, as Unity’s conclusion (El Murr 
focuses instead on its plausibility as a claim (69)). More wishful evasion than 
genuine deflection. 

So over Unity’s invalidity, Cooper holds: 


[A] Admit it and understand it as an intentional ploy; 
and Rowe and El Murr: 


[B] Take the P and B identification as naturally assumed, a non-issue; 


I find neither convincing. 


‘8 Apart from the identification of O (and D) with P, the small polis, 258b9-10. 
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2.1.5 B6 (259c6-d6): The Answer to the Allocation 


At 259c6 Plato returns to resolve the Allocation. 

Philosophically we have already noted: the importance of ‘every type of king’ at 
259c6; the presence of a kind of degree (oikeidteros) in the division (d1); and the 
obviousness of the grounds for the Allocation (2.1.3; 2.1.4.1) - clearly every type 
of ‘king’ maintains their rule by intellectual intelligence and force of character, 
rather than by their hands or body. Such rule is far from cheirourgia. Allocations 
are often obvious: e.g. 260c1-5; 261a1, etc. Perhaps obviousness is even a mark of 
a division’s correctness. It is rather the collecting and dividing of both sides under 
genuine unities that requires hard work. 

There is, however, a textual issue. The sentence, 259d4-6, strikes some as sus- 
pect. One could obelize it, or transpose it (Sandbach 1977 and Robinson 1995). 
For the textually conservative, ‘things are better left as they are’ (Rowe, 180), or, 
more strongly, it is ‘absolutely essential in its place” (Cooper 1997/71999, 168 n4). 
The latter is surely overstatement. Cut it, no-one would blink. The flow is fine 
without it once ‘every king’ is understood properly. Besides textual conservatism, 
Cooper’s main reason is that ‘without this identification it would not have been so 
easy to establish that the statesman is a purely theoretical rather than a “practical” 
expert: But on our view, Plato supposes this obvious (c6-9). 

The sentence, as placed, is arguably awkward. (a) “Every king’ has been said to 
be far from handicraft, but the king of d4-5 (and d1) suddenly regresses restrict- 
ively to B-monarch. (b) It highlights the identification of basileus with politikos, 
and thereby the curious absence of argument for that. (c) Moreover it has two 
noteworthy features. First, it appears a double assertion: it classifies together 
politiké and basiliké, and also each genuine possessor with its epistémé — politikos 
with politiké, basilikos with basiliké. This double identification seems re-inforced 
by the phrase ‘all these’ rather than ‘both these’? Label this the sentence’s double 
aspect. Second is its inferentiality, the ‘so then. This needs grounding in what pre- 
cedes. Cooper explains it as usefully drawing together the two conclusions, (C1) 
Unity, 259c1-4, and (C3) the allocation of B-monarch to the intellectual side, 
c10-12, thus legitimizing the conclusion (C4), that P too is on that side.”? Apart 


* Scholars generally read this as a single identification, and worry over its echo with 258e9; and 
over the tauta panta, that seemingly here, unlike there, has only two items. See Campbell (1867, ad 
loc.). Sandbach (1977) records Hackforth’s similar suggestion ‘that the phrase had been wrongly 
repeated, as an explanation of eis tauton sunthésomen, from 258e, where it was in place, since there 
four entities are identified’ (Sandbach, 1977, 51-52). Sandbach suggests: (a) ms.T omits ‘kai’ before 
both politikon and basilikon; (b) if this reading goes back to the archetype, then we might bracket 
these words as ‘explanatory additions. “Ihe preceding argument has shown that politikos is equiva- 
lent to basilikos; from this equivalence is deduced the equivalence of politiké and basiliké: 
Contrariwise, I think (1) the reverse deduction is at issue; (2) the ‘preceding argument’ as it stands 
precisely has not shown that ‘the politikos is equivalent to basilikos - that is the problem! 

°° Perhaps, as Cooper says, with d5 ‘eis tauton’ we may understand ‘cut, tméma (cf. 276e2; 
258b10-11). But this is no objection to transposition, since any Unity claim implies everything unified 
must be allocated on the same side of a cut, although not indicating which. 
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from the alleged error over ‘every king’ in (C2) and (C3), I don’t see how the 
inferred double aspect is explained.” Moreover it misleadingly re-focuses our 
attention back on the specific figures of B-monarch and P when Unity has already 
precisified the target as general basiliké epistémé.”” 

That may speak for obelization, yet not for transposition. For that fails to 
resolve the argument’s apparent invalidity (Rowe, 180; Cooper, 168 n4; El Murr, 
59 n11) - something even Robinson half admits, in calling it ‘some gesture’ 
towards proving P = B (Rowe 1995b, 41) - so seems needlessly interventionist. 
Add then to rejections of [A] and [B], a rejection of: 


[C] Robinson's transposition of 259d4-6. 


2.1.6 B4-5 (258e8-259c5): The Hubristic Challenge 


However, rejecting all these, we reach an impasse. I find myself forced to explore a 
‘hubristic challenge,”* the possibility that 


[D] the text is more deeply disturbed than Robinson supposes. 


I do so by considering what would make a decent argument. 


2.1.6.1 The Name of the Game? 

Section 2.1.4.1, above, advanced views of the what and the why of Unity. But how 
is Unity argued for? I suggested Plato considers implications of the initial posit of 
politiké as an epistémé, by articulating criteria for the possession of epistémé. The 
Unity question is posed in terms of experts (258e8-10) and asks whether differ- 
ences in their names imply a corresponding difference in their expertise. As 
ordinarily used these names are differentially applied, according to certain ordin- 
ary criteria. Plato’s target is to show that these differences, these criteria, lack rele- 
vance to differentiating these names with respect to being names for the same 
epistémé (the mistake exposed at Republic 5. 452e-456c). And true to this, the 
conclusion is couched in terms of expertise, not experts (259c1-4). 


>! Rowe notes the double aspect (179-180), and takes the expertise-expert aspect as primary. 
I think he gets the direction of assimilation round the wrong way, because he takes it to follow from 
259c6-d2. 

» Plato arguably does not ultimately respect the generality of this eidetic unity. I suspect that 
Aristotle read Statesman this way, seeing therein Plato’s lack of the technique of focality. 

> For Cooper, Robinson's transposition is ‘a stunning example of editorial hubris and arrogance’ 
(1997/21999, 169, and 168 n4). 
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If correct, this dictates a view of Plato's strategy: look for a criterion ordinarily 
differentiating epistémai, out it, rout it.7* Thus number, ordinarily used to differ- 
entiate rule of householder and of statesman, and so of their expertises, is outed 
and routed. But what criterion is at issue with ididtés and basileus? El Murr takes 
the opponent to claim that P and B are essentially public expertises, while O and 
D are essentially private (63); and that Plato undermines this fault-line by arguing 
that a private person can have a ‘public’ expertise; and then that numbers don't 
mark off public as against private ones. I don’t see this in the text. The point of the 
ididtés is simply that public accreditation of the skill-name to a person is not 
necessary (nor sufficient) for possession. The same holds equally of oikonomos 
and despotés, as indeed of any expertise. But, so understood, there is a price: this 
rejects a criterion for skill possession (viz. public naming), that apparently has no 
relevance whatsoever to Unity: neither when focused on basiliké attribution, nor 
when generalized over any expertise. 


2.1.6.2 The Unity Argument 
EV, the first cut once articulated, changes direction, to raise and answer the Unity 
Question, 258e8-259c5. 


[1] Now shall we posit that ‘statesman’ (politikos) and ‘king’ (basileus) and 
‘master’ (despotés) and again ‘head of household’ (oikonomos) all these call by 
name one thing, or are we to say that these are as many arts (technai) as names 
spoken? (258e8-11) 


He answers: 


[2a] But rather follow me in this direction.—In which direction?—In this. 


[2b] Ifsomeone was competent (hikanos) to advise (sumbouleuein) one of the 
publicly acknowledged doctors while himself being a private person, wouldnt it 
be necessary for the very same name of the techné to be addressed to him as to 
whom he advises? 

—Yes.— 

[2c] What then! Whoever is clever enough to advise someone kinging it over 


lands while being himself a private person, shall we not say he has the expertise 
which the ruler (archon) should himself be in possession of?—We shall.— 


[2d] Well then the <epistémé> of the genuine king (basileus) is kingsmanship 
(basiliké)? —Yes.— 


** Tt aims to show certain grounds, ordinarily used to differentiate, are extraneous to differentiating 
them qua epistémai (they register other differences): ideally this conclusively show the identifications, 
but can only proceed by outing what plausibly seem the ordinary criteria. 
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[2e] And the one in possession of this, whether he happens to be ruler or 
private person, will he not be correctly called king-er (basilikos) in every way as 
regards the fechné itself?—That’s only right— 


geuael [Potential X gap]... 


[3] ** ‘So then (ara) shall we posit together politike and politikos, and 
basiliké and basilikos, to the same as all these one thing?—Clearly’ (259d4-6)** 
[Robinson's transposition] 


er [Potential Y gap]... 


[4a] And what’s more [kai mén] a head of household and a master are 
the same. 


—Surely!— 


[4b] And what? Is the shape of a large household to be differentiated in any 
respect from the size of a small city in regard to rule (arché)?—Not at all. — 


[5] Therefore, what we were detailedly considering just now, it is manifest 
that there is a single expertise around all these; and whether someone names 
this ‘kingsmanship, ‘statesmanship, ‘household-management, let us not dispute 
atall with him. (259al-c4) 


[1] poses the Unity question, clearly answered in [5], with its explicit reference 
back to [1]. Between lies the argument, such as it is. And what is it? Our textual 
materials are [2], and [4], with the possible addition of [3]. [2a] suggests we 
approach the question indirectly: ‘mallow’ implies this, together with the new, and 
apparently extraneous, introduction of the ‘ididtés. But how are [2b-e] then rele- 
vant to Unity? [3] marks Robinson's transposition, 259d4-6. [4a-b] is obviously a 
partial resolution to Unity, but hardly complete. [X] and [Y] mark possible lacu- 
nae in the text, either side of Robinson's transposition, itself invited by the appear- 
ance of a mega-gap, between 2 and 4, and which [3] does something, but certainly 
not enough, to fill. The transposition was not entirely unmotivated. 

The challenge is to forge these elements into a coherent argument. I first review 
the text, suggest an Ideal Reconstruction, and articulate our problems; then con- 
sider a passage in Aristotle; and finally propose a tentative solution to both texts. 


2.1.6.3 Review of the Text; Ideal Reconstruction; Problems 
We begin with [2], then turn to [4]. 

The argument in [2] works by first driving a distinction between ordinary pub- 
lic attribution of skill-possession and actual skill-possession, via a persuasive 
example; and then applies this to present case. Popularly we call people ‘Dr X’ or 
‘Carpenter Y’ where these are public titles, ‘brass plate names’; yet what really 
legitimizes the appellation is surely not the public profession of their skill, but 
their actual possession of the skill they publicly proclaim. It is the possession of 
this, the -iké, that underpins the individual’s being genuinely -ikos, and thus their 
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right correctly to be addressed as ‘-ikos. If, EV urges, public doctors - doctors 
publicly titled ‘Dr This’ and “Dr That’ - were to receive competent advice from a 
private person, i.e. someone not accorded any such public name or title, wouldn't 
we have to extend the name of the skill to them? And, conversely, although this is 
not yet said, wouldn't the need for advice on the part of publicly named ‘doctors’ 
bring into question their right to be correctly so named? They are, prima facie, 
revealed as not fully, not perfectly, possessing the ‘-iké’ skill that the ‘-ikos’ name 
attributes them. It is possession of the skill that is the proper determinant or criter- 
ion for according the skill’s name to individuals. The point is thus another aspect 
of the misleadingness of ordinary language: here ordinary language-use in ‘nam- 
ing’ fails to track the eidos at issue. Ordinarily we fail to call some people by the 
name ‘doctor; although actually they have the skill, really are doctors ‘in all but 
name’; and some we ordinarily name ‘doctor’ lack competence, are not really doc- 
tors, are doctors ‘only in name.”> The point is reminiscent of Thrasymachus’s dis- 
tinction in Republic 1 340d-341a between the ordinary and precise uses of ‘doctor, 
‘accountant, and ‘grammarian’ - the doctor there too the dominant analogue 
(340e6). Needing advice here plays something of the role of error there, in reveal- 
ing lack of perfect possession. 

The use of ‘ididtés’ makes a different point from Sophist 221c9-d6. There it con- 
cerned whether some name, ‘N; picks out a skill or not; if N doesn't, then it would, 
attributed to a person, leave him merely ‘private’ i.e. unskilled (atechnos, 219a5; 
the path to the modern sense of ‘idiot’). Here Plato's concern is whether the 
ordinary public appellation of the name - a name already acknowledged to pick 
out a skill — is criterial for an individual’s possession of it. It is shown not to be, by 
the fact that a private person, i.e. one without the ‘brass plate’ name, can surely 
have the skill, evidenced by their capacity to give competent advice. So a double 
point. First, for correct appellation, the direction runs from possession of the E 
expertise to being, and so correctly being named, an E expert, not the other way; 
second, actual performance of the public E role is not necessary (nor, it will 
appear, sufficient) for possession of the E expertise. 

EV then cashes the analogy, applying it to one acting the public role of kinging it 
(basileuon) over lands. Here likewise a private person who can give a publicly 
named ‘king’ competent advice would thereby count as possessing the expertise.”° 
(Plato’s own position in being able to advise Dionysius II in Sicily comes to mind: 
cf. Skemp 1952, 40-41.) Moreover, the converse is now made explicit: the need for 


*° To take ‘the démosieuontes doctors’ as distinguishing ‘the professional and the amateur’ 
(Campbell ad loc. a10) or public and private practice (cf. Rowe; his note 259a1-2), misses the point, as 
does the distinction between full doctors and ‘paramedics’ (Laws (720b2ff); Aristotle adds a third, the 
pepaideumenos (Pol.3.11. 1282a2-7)). Plato refers to Athenian public medical officers (cf. Gorgias 
455b; 514d-e; Xen. Mem. IV.2.5); likely the subtext adverts to a common complaint of incompetence 
in these officers, as with most actual kings, over whom the insufficiency point is explicitly raised. 

°° The claim is referred to later: ‘For one should call the one who has the art of kingship, both if he 
is ruling and if he is not, nonetheless king-skilled (basilikon) in accord with the earlier argument: 
(292e9-293al). 
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such advice by a person publicly accredited with expertise shows, or tends to show, 
that, despite that accreditation, they in fact lack the expertise (259a8), are not the 
genuine thing. Think of Arrhidaeus of Macedon (or Ludwig II of Bavaria).”” As 
Aristotle says in NE 2.4, doing something grammatical or musical does not suffice 
to show the performer possesses the skill because he may be doing it under the 
instruction or suggestion of another. So a king, or king-er (basilikos), is genuinely 
so, and correctly so named, in virtue of their possession of the skill, irrespective of 
whether they are publicly so named and ‘officially ruling’ (cf. 292e). That is neither 
necessary nor sufficient. Against ordinary language-use, which confusingly exploits 
many distinctions, we need to get our target precisely in the relevant investigative 
sights — not going too narrow, and excluding those who have the expertise, although 
not ordinarily so named; nor going too broad and including those merely accorded 
the title, but lacking the expertise, unable to do what the expertise demands. 

Plato carefully makes his point not in terms of an idiétés actually advising pub- 
lic doctor or king, but of their being competent (hikanos), or clever (deinos), 
enough so to do. Any might choose to keep their mouths shut, and, sheltering 
behind a small wall, yet still be kings in the correct application of the name. 

Plato offers in [2] an indirect approach to Unity, yet one so indirect as initially 
to look directed at Allocation: competent advising clearly is not cheirourgic; it is 
criterial for possession of kingship; so it shows that belongs to the gnostic side of 
the cut? No. Any artist is positioned to advise within their art, so all arts would be 
gnostic! What is highlighted is the problem of understanding [2]’s relevance and 
its indirection. 

Regarding [4], we find an argument towards the Unity claim, but it is incomplete: 
it offers no argument for identifying O and D, and nor for the whole [5] conclusion. 

Here is an Ideal Reconstruction of a viable argument (asterisks mark absent 
elements): 


(R1)* B= P: Basilikos is the same as Politikos, ruling lands or a city; 
(R1b)* Rationale for this. 

(R2) O=D: Oikonomos and Despotés are the same, ruling households or slaves. 
(R2b)* Rationale for this. 

(R3) (O=D) = (B =P): ruling households or slaves is the same as ruling cities 


and countries. They are no different in respect of ruling, just in numbers ruled. 
(Identification of the two pairs, with Rationale) 


(R4) So all are the same techné, their names naming the same expertise.”* 


?? Plutarch describes Arrhidaeus, Philip III, as having only the name and prosopon of king (An seni 
respublica gerenda sit, 785C). 

8 As before, the question is posed primarily in terms of -ikos (258e8-9), the answer in -iké 
(259c1-4). Plato's point is that -iké determines being correctly called -ikos. 
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R3 clearly supports Unity. But where are B = P, and O = D? R2 asserts O = D, but 
offers no explicit ground, (R2b*). For B = P, there is neither claim nor rationale, 
outside the (5) conclusion. If we accept the transposition (3), then we have the 
needed claim, R1*. Moreover its inferential feature (‘ara’) implies some preceding 
rationale (i.e. some R1b* preceding R1*). 

So our problems are these. (P1) First, the argumentative disconnect of [2] with 
[4], and so with [5], even when [3] is added; the indirection of [2] makes its rele- 
vance mysterious (cf. El Murr, 60). (P2) Second, the obvious incompleteness of 
[4a-b] as argument for Unity; an incompleteness only partially ameliorated by 
[3], and its introduction of the politikos, otherwise inexplicably absent! (P3) Third, 
the transposed sentence brings its own puzzles to its new context - its double 
aspect remains unexplained, as does its inferentiality: how could [2] provide 
grounds, given the politikos isn't even mentioned? 

Here is the outer shape of a hubristic solution. We make [2] relevant to the Unity 
conclusion, in a way that simultaneously complements the incompleteness of [3] 
and [4] as argument for [5]. So we need a fill-in for Gap X from which [3] can be 
inferred, and inferred in its double aspect. The point of [2]’s indirection will con- 
sist in the figure of the idiotés providing an a fortiori argument for identifying 
basilikos and politikos. Success in this, our main troubles are over; the absence of 
rationale for [4a] remains minor, and, if pressed, we can posit a Y gap. This gives 
our challenge concrete expression. 


2.1.6.4 Help from Aristotle? Number and Continuity Irrelevant as Criteria 
In Politics 1.1. 1252a1-7 Aristotle introduces associations: all these aim at some 
good, but they are in a hierarchical arrangement, the koindnia that is most strictly, 
or unqualifiedly, such, and so which ‘embraces all the others’ as more final than 
them, is the polis, the politike koinonia (cf. NE 1.2. 1094b6-7; n14). Such a hier- 
archical, or focal, relation is inconsistent with Plato’s Unity claim, as is the genesis 
of the polis Aristotle provides in Pol.1.2. - no mere increase in size, but in associ- 
ations with different tasks (erga), and so different essences. 
Aristotle explicitly rejects the Unity claim.”” 


Now then all those who suppose that politikos and basilikos and oikonomikos 
and despotikos are the same person do not speak correctly (kalés): for (T1) they 
think each of these differ in size and smallness but not in kind (eidos), e.g. if of 
few, then master, if of more, head of household, if of still more, statesman or 
king-er (basilikos), on the grounds that a large household differs not at all from a 
small city; and (T2) as for politikos and basilikos - whenever a man by himself 
(autos) is in authority, basilikos, but whenever in accord with the logoi of such 


?? The critique continues in Pol. 1.7. where despotiké is rejected as an epistémé, being of no great 
import (1255b33-4). 
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knowledge in turn (kata meros) ruling and being ruled, politikos; and these are 
not true. What we have said will be clear to those who examine it in the light of 
the method that has guided us....°°  (1252a7-18) 


The first of these Platonizing considerations, T1, is that numbers of ruled are not, 
as ordinarily supposed, a proper criterion for a real distinction here, on the 
grounds that ‘a great household differs not at all from a small city’ Aristotle pre- 
sumably references Statesman 259b9-10. Interestingly, number appears as the 
ordinary criterion equally for distinguishing despotés and oikonomikos, some- 
thing not overtly present in our Statesman. More importantly, and in accord with 
our text, the ‘or at 1252a12 implies that number is not the ordinary criterion for 
differentiating politikos and basilikos. Consequently it is natural to take the sec- 
ond consideration, T2, precisely to address this differentiation, and indeed T2 
mentions only basilikos and politikos. Thus far this fits our reconstruction - 
merely reversing the order of identifications, Plato dealing first with the basilikos 
and politikos, then the others. It suggests we look to T2 for help.*” 

Unfortunately T2 is obscure. First, the phrase ‘kata tous logous tés epistémeés tés 
toiautes is cryptic, both in placing and meaning. Second, how to unpack what is 
all too succinct? There are three layers: (i) a criterion ordinarily used to differenti- 
ate politikos and basilikos, (ii) a Platonic consideration for rejecting that; (iii) 
Aristotle's rejection of that consideration. This last is clear, albeit without explan- 
ation as yet for the rejection; the interpretation of the other two is not.?? What 
then is the likely ordinary criterion for distinguishing B and P here? Possibly 
number is still the criterion, only now not the number ruled, but the number rul- 
ing — and the autos in ‘whenever alone in charge’ may suggest that. Alternatively, 
it is that of continuity of rule - of always ruling and never being ruled versus rul- 
ing and being ruled in turn (‘in accord with the <ordinary> accounts of such 
expertise’). Here ‘autos’, ‘alone’ ‘by himself’, is not opposed numerically to ‘several 
or ‘many, but as ‘solely in charge’ versus ‘taking it in turn’ (kata meros): being the 
only driver on the trip versus taking it in turns to drive and be driven.** Naturally 
this logically implies difference in number ruling, or driving, but that is not its 
focus: it is its not being shared (alternated). So viewed, the Platonists reject ‘not 
sharing rule/sharing it’ as a criterion relevant to distinguishing the expertise of P 


°° El Murr (65-66) discusses this only up to 1252a13, thus omitting a13-16 that I take as crucial, T2. 

*? T2 could come from other Platonists (hosoi, 1252a7). Yet Aristotle’s general preoccupation with 
Statesman, and T1’s reference to our passage, suggest that T2 does so too. 

*? Aristotle could also reject the ordinary criteria for differentiation that the Platonist rejects, yet 
not suppose unity to follow on other grounds. 

*° Aristotle standardly holds that in politiké arché, i.e. rule among free and equal, power and 
offices should be shared ‘kata meros’; while someone of surpassing virtue might rule as a king con- 
tinuously (sunechds archein). See e.g. 1.12.1259b4-6; 2.2.1261a30-b5; 3.6.1279a8-16; 3.15.1285b39; 
3.16.1287a10-18; 3.17.1287b41-1288a32. (On continuous rule in kingships e.g. 3.13.1284b30-34; 
3.14.1285a8, 15, 34; 1285b14.) 
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and B. This is so a fortiori, given the (or indeed any) techné is one that even a pri- 
vate person may have, who never is ruler and is always ruled, who never has an 
actual share in ruling: never is sole driver nor ever takes it in turns, although 
competent to do either. We are talking about the same expertise whether exer- 
cised continually, in turn, or not at all: possession of this determines a genuine 
possess-or. 

It is unfortunate that T2 is, if not actually corrupt, cryptically succinct: we must 
somehow understand the Platonist in identifying P and B as rejecting the men- 
tioned criterion.** So understood, it suggests a way mutually to illuminate these 
two texts. 


2.1.6.5 A Tentative Solution? 

Our task is to interpret our passage after our imagined ‘Reconstruction: to inter- 
pret [2] as giving a direction that makes it relevant to [5], via something like [3], 
and which, in so doing, grounds the inferential and double aspect of [3], and 
equally supplements [4] to make a complete argument for [5]. Our hubristic 
assumption is that something has fallen out of our text, that identifies politikos 
with basileus, and does so by rejecting some ordinary criterion for distinguishing 
them, as irrelevant to sameness of expertise. 

Two initial possibilities are a distinction in number of rulers or number of ruled 
(as with O/D and P/B).*° However neither utilizes the appeal to the ididtés, and its 
contrast between real possession of the expertise and public nomenclature. My 
suggestion is that the rejected ordinary criterion is one that distinguishes mon- 
archs as continuous rulers from statesmen who take it in turns to rule and be 
ruled, i.e. between continuous and alternate rule. Plato rejects this as irrelevant to 
the possession of the expertise, as demonstrated by the idiotés. One may not exer- 
cise it at all, neither continually nor in turn, and still possess it, as evidenced by 
competence to advise those public named ‘kings’ or ‘statesmen. Moreover to be 
basilikos - genuinely to merit the name ‘basileus’ - one must possess basilike, 
something an idiotés can possess: basiliké properly grounds basilikos. This is 
claimed by the argument as it stands, and is also expressly concluded by half of 
[3], the transposed sentence. The same clearly holds of politikos and politike; the 
ididtés allows us to appreciate it is the same expertise, whether exercised continu- 
ously or alternatively, or not at all. (In such vein Plato was capable of advising 
kings (as actually in Sicily), and Socrates capable of advising so-called ‘politiko? 
in Athens (cf. Gorgias 473e6; 521d7-8), both sharing the same expertise, yet nei- 
ther participating in the respective public roles). 


** ‘and these are not true, 1252a16, is naturally taken as Aristotle’s rejection of the two Platonist 


considerations; alternatively, the ‘tauta’ refers to the <ordinary> ‘logoi’ of al5, and expresses the 
Platonist’s rejection of criterion 2 (Aristotle’s rejection of the Platonists articulated in a7-9). 

*° The basileus governs lands (chérai, 259a6), the politikos just a polis, which may be small 
(259b9-10). 
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The missing text would both make this parallel point regarding politikos/ 
politiké, and bring out the irrelevance of continuation/alternation of rule as criter- 
ion for differentiating the expertise, and so the correlatively named persons. This 
could have paralleled the discussion of the basileus, or been succinct, as in: 


And the same holds equally of one clever enough to advise those-politicking, 
who rule and are ruled in turn; it is the former who possesses politiké and so 
merits the name of genuine politikos; and clearly he can give advice whether the 
ruler is continuous (a king) or alternating (a statesman). 


From which the transposed sentence draws its inference. The indirection in intro- 
ducing the idiotés consists in detaching the expertise from the ordinary, mislead- 
ing, ‘public’ usage of the names, and their criteria, and securing it as properly a 
matter of expertise attribution; detached from public role we can appreciate it is 
the same expertise. Robinson's transposition now looks pointful, both grounding 
-ikos in -iké, i.e. the correctness of expert-name resting in possession of expertise, 
and identifying B and P.*° Some such interpolation would register both the infer- 
ential challenge of [3], and its double aspect (P3); it reveals the relevance of the 
ididtés detour to Unity, [2], and links B with P (P1). Added to [4], they constitute 
an almost complete argument (P2). Moreover it accords with Aristotle’s construal, 
on the above interpretation of [T2], and so yields, if tentatively, some mutual 
reinforcement and illumination. 

Finally, what of the possible [Y] gap and the missing rationale, (R2b)? Most 
simply, as Cooper and El Murr note, there is an ordinary use of “despotés’ where 
the managerial skill seems evidently much of piece with that of the oikonomos, 
their differentiation more one of Prodicean nicety; and indeed despotiké is 
dropped at 259c3.*” EV then impatiently (ti de) presses on to the more important 
identification of (O=D) with (P=B).** 

Can the above reconstruction be imposed without emendation? I don’t see 
how. The idiotés shows that the proper criterion of being E-ikos is possessing 
E-iké, whether exercised or not, whether or not publicly called ‘-ikos. The reader 
can be left to apply this pari passu to the politikos, as to any expertise, but this 
does nothing to establish P = B. For that we need a criterion ordinarily used to 


°° Possibly had such a sentence dropped out, 257d4-6 would look out of place in its transposed 
position, as indeed Cooper et al. feel, and might invite relocation to its current, albeit not wholly 
comfortable, position. 

°” E.g. Aesch. Eum. 60; Pers. 169; Ag.32. Cho.53, 82. So Cooper, 169 and El Murr, 61-62. 

*8 They could be differentiated in number, as Aristotle supposes, presumably slaves being just a 
subpart of the oikia (but what of slaves in the mines?). Granted the Robinsonian transposition, it is 
possible to see 259b7 as claiming, not that despotés and oikonomos are the same as each other, but that 
they are the same as the politikos/basilikos, 4b then supplying the rationale for this (O=D again sup- 
posed self-evident). 
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differentiate P and B that Plato outs and rejects as relevant. Continuity of rule 
provides it. 

Such is my tentative suggestion. It gives Plato no mere ‘gesture’ but a proper 
argument. It is hubristic, but, given the impasse, a challenge to do better. 


2.1.6.6 Conclusion 

Plato is arguing against common linguistic tendencies that distinguish the four 
figures on criteria irrelevant to differentiating their epistémé. At a general level: he 
argues that public accreditation of someone as an expert on the criterion of public 
performance is not the rightful criterion for the appellation: the direction runs 
from possession of skill to a person’s meriting its name, from ‘-iké to ‘ikos. At the 
specific level, the criteria used ordinarily to separate PBOD people are irrelevant: 
continuity of exercise used to distinguish B and P is not relevant to possession of 
expertise because, as the ididtes shows, one can have expertise without ever exer- 
cising it; and numbers are irrelevant, because the kinds of koinonia at issue, while 
indeed different in numbers, are not different in the relevant respect, that of 
expertise in rule. That these theses are controversial is another matter. 


2.2 Wider Issues 


The main claims of our passage are clear; we have focused on problematic details. 
Yet there are wider philosophical issues. One is Plato’s growing scepticism about 
the misleadingness of ordinary language in scientific investigation, and the need 
for a method responsive to its shortcomings. Another is the number of elements 
comprising the new method: initial quasi-nominal definition; demarcation; 
explanation; paradigm. I raise two further issues. 

One concerns the notorious Unity claim. Locke and Rousseau side approvingly 
with Aristotle's rejection, but their reasons are slanted to their own contemporary 
issues, in which God's patriarchy is used to justify monarchy as the legitimate 
constitution.*” Aristotle rejects it for several reasons: distinctions of purpose 
within these types of association (survival or the good life); of the beneficiaries of 
rule — in some types the ruled, in others the ruler; their appropriateness to those 
ruled (free adult males; women; children; slaves); the varying nature of justice, of 
correct ways to behave, in each (cf. NE 5.6.1134b8-18); the varying worth of the 
expertise at issue (cf. Pol.1. 7.1255b30-37). It is not that these various expertises 
are entirely homonymous; there is a focality, or at least analogies, between them. 

Plato may be defended as arguing provisionally, from the hypothesis that 
politiké is an epistémé to the effect that certain ordinary criteria used to 


°° Locke (1690/71992, II. §2; $77); Rousseau (1755/71997, $7). Both object to Filmer. Cf. Arist. NE 
1160b24-27. 
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distinguish the four are intrinsically irrelevant to its being a single epistémé. More 
strongly, there is a delicate question of the ‘proper’ level of abstraction. Plato can 
argue for a core sameness of expertise at a level, say, of ‘managing humans for the 
best’: the differences would feature, not as criteria for distinguishing expertises, 
but as ones calling for differential responses from a single expertise.*? What 
Aristotle claims of politiké itself (Pol.4. 1. 1288b10-1289a7), Plato could claim of 
all human rule. Analogously, we could posit a single expertise of business man- 
agement, with CEOs competent to move from one type of company to another, 
taking account of relevant specific differences from the point of view of manage- 
ment and its single end of making the company profitable: as indeed happens. 
Less analogically, we can point to modern ‘leadership’ studies and training. 

The second is whether cuts in epistémé are only relative to that particular inves- 
tigation, with no commitment to any wider relevance: a ‘Piecemeal view. That 
wouldn't undermine their objectivity. As Wittgenstein observes there are myriad 
ways to classify things for different purposes (1953, §17); there need be nothing 
relative or merely inter-subjective about that.*’ However there might be a further 
commitment to a unique articulation of epistémai, that all should ultimately fit 
into a single ‘jigsaw, one science that mapped, reflected, and understood all real- 
ity along its real joints: an “Ubersicht view. If so, the ‘portraits’ worked out in 
Sophist and Statesman may still be somewhat provisional on their final placing, or 
else already parts of that overall picture. Objectivity is one thing, uniqueness 
another: the idea that au fond there is a single correct mapping of all proper kinds, 
from a ‘scientific’ perspective. These kinds (and perhaps their relations) are con- 
stitutive of reality - of what is one and perdures and is the condition of intelligi- 
bility. Within such a view, each dialectical enterprise is an attempt to delineate 
parts of a final overall account. The attempts are perhaps provisional and open to 
revision, but eventually all the cuts, to be genuine, must fit into a complete and 
comprehensive unity, single and unique. A constraint of holism. 

Viewing Sophist and Statesman in this light may tempt us to consider Plato, in 
his mapping here of epistémai, as developing the triad of levels in Republic 10. (1) 
The division of poiétiké in the Sophist has, we noted, two subparts, care of body 
and equipment, and the mimetic, comprising level 2 and 3 of Republic 10. (2) The 
Statesman’s category of praktiké repeats this, only now ignoring the mimetic, level 
3, aspect (needed to locate the sophist); and contrasts it with something much 
higher, oriented on soul, not body, the gnostiké, Level 1. (3) The Statesman’s second 
cut distinguishes between those intellectual expertises essentially directed also to 


*° Note the push to generality in epistémé already in the Ion. 

*! The dialectical method involves two parties agreeing at each stage; it is not irreversible, and 
remains open to critique and revision by them. Its target may then seem merely inter-subjective agree- 
ment. Not so: the target is a completely finished ‘portrait. Yes, worked out to the satisfaction of those 
making the portrait - they can only do what they can do - but it is what appears to them as the truth, 
not the apparent truth, or truth-for-them. 
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the direction of others, and those fixated solely on understanding as an end in 
itself. This would be a distinction within Level 1. Perhaps the purely intellectual 
(gnostiké) is the area of the Philosopher; or perhaps the Philosopher, while having 
this as their own specific area of expertise, also commands the Ubersicht of the 
scientific whole, and thus of intelligible reality, and is best positioned ‘epitacti- 
cally’ to model it. The skeleton of something this grand may, as in the Republic, be 
in the wings. Perhaps.* 


* Many thanks to my fellow Oslo symposiasts, and especially Dimitri El Murr and ‘team Dimas: 
Rachel Barney, Panos Dimas, Rachana Kamtekar, and Fabian Mie. 
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Defining the Statesman by Division 
259d7-268d4 


Fabian Mié 


3.1 Problems with the Initial Sequence of Divisions 


Plato’s initial sequence of divisions’ in the Statesman (258b3-268d4 — henceforth, 
‘the initial division’) has been frequently understood as attaining negative results. 
More particularly, there have been two main reasons for considering the division 
faulty. First is its lack of a formal guide. On that score, commentators usually con- 
trast the beginning of the Statesman with the Sophist, where the paradigm of 
angling (218c5-d6, 219d9) helps to get us introduced to the very practice of div- 
ision as well as to some features common to both the sophist and the angler 
(221d8-9). Transferring this remark to the Statesman, interpreters claim that 
some serious deficiencies of this latter dialogue can only be recognized when the 
Eleatic Visitor comes to consider the paradigm of weaving from 279a7 on.” One 
problem derived from this fault would be that the dichotomous division cannot 
provide an account that singles the statesman sufficiently out from his rivals in 
rearing human beings. This remark already brings to the fore the second fault, 
which would arise from an oversimplified view of the statesman’s role and tasks in 
the city, modelled upon the divine shepherd who rears the human flock. 
Accordingly, the division would yield a model of statecraft that is replaced by a 
new conception of political activity which has less to do with the expert theoret- 
ical knowledge granted to statecraft in this initial attempt. In this regard, it has 
been objected that by getting started with expert theoretical knowledge one has 


' The sequence begins before our passage starts. The initial posit (258b3-5) and the first cut 
(258c3-259d6) are discussed by Lawrence (Chapter 2 in this volume). 

> See Lane (1998, 39-46). One may reply that, since the method is transmitted directly from Sph. to 
Plt. (see Pit. 258b7-8), there is no need to be introduced again to the method by means of a general 
example. But weaving may still be crucial as paradigm (Plt. 279a7-b6), i.e. both as a pedagogical tool 
to start with some example well known to us and simpler —- the small scale example in 279a8; Soph. 
218e2-5 - and as an analogical case, which can help us to find out the nature of statesmanship. The 
goal of the paradigm of weaving is explicitly stated at 278e4-279a6; in 289c4-d2, the city is compared 
with a woven fabric, where the statesman is like a weaver. 

> Rosen (1995) brings both criticisms together by suggesting that division is intentionally pre- 
sented as inadequate to the study of human affairs. For Brown (2010, 151ff), the inadequacy of the 
method is due to the fact that it does not carve genuine kinds. 
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difficulties in giving an account of the practical features that can hardly be denied 
to an art that is concerned with giving orders. So it is frequently contended that 
this last shortcoming is corrected in the last account that describes statesmanship 
as weaving two opposite basic temperaments of citizens, i.e. the courageous and 
the moderate (308b10-311c10). Such a negative assessment seems to be con- 
firmed by the Eleatic Visitor’s interpretation of the myth of Kronos, where he 
points to the seemingly biological orientation (i.e. bodily oriented) of the statesman’s 
rearing of the citizens as well as to the statesman’s position over the citizens —- which 
seems to be appropriate to a divine shepherd who provides full assistance to his 
subjects — as two dominant problematic features of the initial division:* 


Have we completely provided a sufficient account of the matter before us? Or is 

the enquiry especially lacking in this very aspect, since the account was provided 

in a certain way, but has not been worked through to complete perfection? 
(267¢8-d2)° 


So the question may be raised as to what does the initial division accomplish? 
Should it be just completed or rather superseded by another division or, even 
more radically, abandoned to use a different procedure? On that score, I generally 
side with interpreters who think of the initial division as containing necessary 
(but not sufficient) features to grasp the essence of the statesman. When the para- 
digm of the divine shepherd who rears mankind is made manifest, which, at the 
very end of the initial division, turns out to be the guiding model for political art, 
the division yields an inadequate and insufficient result, and so it requires correc- 
tions that eventually run into the last division. However, as I will argue below, this 
means neither that (a) the Statesman abandons the general methodology of div- 
ision to get to the political ruler, nor that (b) Plato rejects all the notions included 
in the core section of the initial division. It is rather telling that when the Eleatic 
Visitor points out its two mistakes, he does not suggest that these are due to the 
method as such. Further, in no way does he suggest that the reconsideration of 
the division (275c9-d2) should lead us to abandon it as a whole. In 276b7-c2 and 
276c12-d3, the suggestion that we have to find an alternative generic term to 
apply to all those who take care of living beings, replacing rearing (trophé) and the 
like with more general terms (275e4-9) — care (epimeleia, 275d1), looking after or 
concerning oneself with (therapeuein, 275e3-5) — which would commonly apply to 


* See Chapter 4 by Gabor Betegh in this volume; and Migliori (1996, 243, 255, 261). The closeness 
in nature between ruler and citizens in the age of Zeus (275b9-c4) turns out to be a main source for 
rejecting the shepherd king model for statesmanship, and so it becomes important to better determine 
the way of ruling and the relationship between political agents. Plato compares the statesman with the 
shepherd king following a longstanding tradition that is anchored in the Homeric epos (Iliad 2.243, 
254). On the name politikos, see Rowe (1995a/?2005, 1f); Cooper (1997/71999, 166f n3); and El Murr 
(2018, 55f). 

° My translation of the OCT text. 
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all guardians (whether nurturers or not), turns out to be an important correction. 
Notice, however, that care and the like are more generic, not more specific 
notions, so that they still are of limited value for singling out the statesman’s 
appropriate activity. Yet, these notions can help us, at least, to avoid fixing our 
gaze erroneously in the activity proper to the shepherd (i.e. rearing and the like) 
as if it were adequate for describing properly political care (tén ton kata polin 
therapeian, 278e10). 

Now we have singled out the two problems of the initial division, as they are 
clearly pointed out by Plato in 274d8-275a6, one having to do with the position 
of the king over the citizens, and the other with his purported herd-rearing 
activity (agelaiotrophia, 275b2). The greater issue lies in having been (mis)led 
by the model of a divine shepherd, who provides full assistance to his subjects 
and, in the end, does not ground political existence. The lesser issue relies on 
the model of the shepherd king, which leads us to erroneously think of the 
statesman’s proper relationship with his subjects in ultimately inadequate 
terms - which the Eleatic Visitor strives to show in the next lines (271a5ff). My 
two main goals in this chapter will be (i) to argue that the dialogue abandons 
neither the method of division nor the core of the initial division, and (ii) to 
give some support to my suggestion that the method of division is the proper 
way to attain the required definition.® In the next section, I will consider the 
core of the initial division in detail; I will devote section 3.3 to discussing some 
problems at the end of that division having to do with the model of the divine 
shepherd. Afterwards, sections 3.4 to 3.5 will focus on methodological aspects 
(in section 3.4, I will pay attention to Plato’s official discussion of collection and 
division in the Phaedrus in order to find out to what extent the Statesman puts 
into practice a similar procedure and then, in section 3.5 I shall look more closely 
at Plato's procedural recommendations in the Statesman). Finally, in section 3.6, 
I will round off my view on the accomplishments and aims of the divisional 
definition of the statesman. 


° El Murr (2005, 295f, 317ff) argues that the initial division provides the dialogue its proper unity 
as to its topic and its methodology. Gill (2010) holds that division is for grasping the essence by means 
of an account, and for discovery (see Plt. 286d6-e4 and 287a3-4). But Gill (2010, 172f, 193ff) also 
endorses a critical view on the initial division, which she thinks to be intentionally odd as Plato's 
strategy to point out the limits of dichotomy. Dichotomy will be discussed in section 3.5, but it can be 
remarked in advance that there is no such methodological contrast between the initial and the final 
division, as claimed by Gill. In fact, division — even the dichotomous one - is commonly held 
(Moravesik 1973a, 159ff) to presuppose that Forms are non-simple entities; and further, one must 
distinguish between (i) giving up dichotomy, and (ii) modifying or adapting the rule of cutting through 
the middle to multiple-branch structures that possibly demand a polytomous procedure. This last 
option I generally find promoted by Plato in the Pit. avoiding getting locked into dichotomy whenever 
double cuts are inadequate. 
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3.2 The Core of the Initial Division 


It could be helpful to recall the outline of the initial division presented in 
258b4-261e3.” It divides expert knowledge (epistémé)* (258b4) into practical 
(praktiké) and theoretical (gndstiké) (258e5). This is a different division from that 
presented at the beginning of the Sophist (219b-d) between productive and 
acquisitive arts, as the Eleatic Visitor points out in 258b10-11 without giving fur- 
ther reasons, other than merely a likely suggestion that the knowledge of the 
statesman has nothing to do with producing or acquiring things. He further takes 
theoretical knowledge and divides it into critical or judging (according to the 
model of calculation) and directive (260b3-5). In the third cut, he chooses direct- 
ive knowledge and carves it into both those that transmit orders given by others 
(as heralds and spokesmen) and self-directive knowledge (i.e. those who produce 
orders and give them to other people to be executed or put into practice) (260e5). 
The first horn of this cut remains anonymous, while ‘self-directive’ is the name 
suggested for the second horn. The next cut takes self-directive knowledge and 
divides it into different branches that deal with inanimate and living subjects 
(261b13-c2). The way in which the architect rules corresponds to the first of these 
two branches, whereas the statesman is supposed to be in the second. The last cut 
of this initial schema operates on self-directive knowledge ruling over living 
beings, and so it divides it lastly into those ruling over animals living isolated or 
in groups. The Eleatic Visitor finally locates the shepherd, the cowherd, and the 
statesman within the last branch, which are placed under the heading ‘herd- 
rearing’ (261d4-e3). 


3.2.1 Theoretical Knowledge 


The initial division begins in 258c3-d6 with a dichotomy of expert knowledge 
into practical and theoretical. The allocation of statesmanship within theoretical 
(or cognitive) knowledge (259c1-d2) has been judged as a source of a problem; it 
is argued that an art concerned with giving orders (260c3) and, lastly, with inter- 
weaving characters in the city (305e8-311c7), cannot be consistently located 
under a sort of knowledge that does not seem to involve any practical action 
(psilai ton praxeon) but only provides insight (258d5-6). The exemplification of 


” For diagrams, see Sayre (2006, 16); Gill (2010, 188); and Dixsaut, El Murr, et al. (2018, 607). 

® | follow Rowe (1995a/?2005) in translating epistémé as ‘knowledge or ‘expert knowledge. Cooper 
(1997, 296 n7) remarks that the plural in 258b7 embraces all sort of technical knowledge (from math- 
ematics to shoemaking), and so it refers to ‘kinds of knowledge. By no means does epistémé refer 
exclusively to theoretical knowledge. 
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theoretical knowledge with mathematics further fuelled this objection.” However, 
there is a quick possible counter to this criticism, since it is objectionable to map 
the opposition drawn by Plato here onto an Aristotelian-style contrast between 
acting (practice) and contemplating (theory). Plato’s contrast seems to be rather 
between arts performed by different means and with different goals. ‘Practical’ 
arts are, strictly speaking, handicrafts whose products are the result of production 
by our hands or by our bodies (e.g. carpentry and other manufactures whose 
expertise is naturally bound to action and production of corporeal objects, 258d8-e2). 
On the other hand, the ‘theoretical’ science is not for Plato here that sort of 
knowledge totally unconcerned with human actions. The architect’s allocation 
under theoretical knowledge can be taken as strong evidence of the wide range of 
arts that Plato bears in mind under theoretical expertise. Now, what comes closest 
to an Aristotelian-style ‘theory’ in this cut is the sort of judging knowledge on the 
left branch. Among the theoretical arts, the Eleatic Visitor distinguishes between 
(a) those that merely judge or consider something (260c2) — the telling example is 
the mathematician’s practice - and (b) those that give orders or take control over 
others who are in charge of doing or producing things, called directive arts 
(259d7ff, see especially 260c1-4). For my present purposes it is relevant that the 
statesman performs his actions by means of his understanding and the capacities 
of the soul (tés psuchés sunesin kai rhomén) (259c6-8), in opposition to what is 
produced in practical arts by applying the hands and the bodily craft (259e12). In 
the next cut, it is confirmed that theoretical knowledge is not unconcerned with 
performing actions, since self-directive crafts are said to give commands for the 
sake of something coming into being (261a10-b2).° As a matter of fact, the archi- 
tect, who aims at supervising that his orders are completed by those who are in 
charge of executing them, is involved in the production of things by means of his 
epitactic or prescriptive role (2599-10, 260a4-7, 260a9-b1, 260c3)."* This is a fea- 
ture in common with the position that the governing ruler maintains with respect 
to the auxiliary administrative arts in the final definition (303d4ff), and makes it 
more plausible to locate statesmanship under self-directive knowledge (260c1-4).’” 


° Characteristically by Skemp (1952/71962, 122-3). 

1° Lane (2018, 58, 62-4) makes clear that the notion of gndstiké in Plt. is inherently commanding- 
apt (epitaktiké), and that therewith it is subjected to practical norms. Wieland (1982, $§ 13-15) char- 
acterizes non-propositional knowledge — which matches with Plato’s political expertise — as bearing a 
consciously immediate reference to action. 

" Also for Aristotle, statesmanship is modelled upon directive arts (see architektoniké, Eth. Nic. 1 
2.1094a27). 

” See El Murr (2005, 308f); and El Murr (2018, 70). The comparisons in this section are made with 
the king (259c1-4, d4-5, 280a5-6, 295b3), the slave-master, and the household manager (see 258e8-11, 
259c1-4, c6-8, c10-d2). I do not aim to make much more of these comparisons; it is important, how- 
ever, that the unity-question (258c8-11) is raised in view of the allocation-question of statesmanship 
under theoretical knowledge (259c1-d2). On the comparison of the statesman with the king, see the 
negative evaluation of Cooper (1997/71999, 167ff) and the much more favourable verdict of El Murr 
(2018) and Lawrence (Chapter 2 in this volume). 
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3.2.2 Practical Effects of Directive Arts 


The next carving of the theoretical branch is done so as to grasp the sort of expertise 
put into practice by the statesman (260c1-4). Giving orders to others who are in 
charge of accomplishing the work should belong to the very character of someone 
engaged in the control of human activities. This allows us to think of the states- 
man as someone who takes control over the accomplishment of the plan that he is 
also in charge of drawing; further, it enables us to see that the statesman does not 
care for citizens by means of being engaged in a multi-tasking activity, since he 
rules over those performing several actions (260a4-7). On this basis, directive arts 
are here characterized as issuing commands for the performance of further 
actions (260a9-b1). This proves to be important for clarifying the practical effects 
of directive arts and can make it easier to accommodate the Eleatic Visitor's claim 
that the statesman possesses of knowledge of practical matters (284c1-4, 289d1-2). 
So I do not take this to contradict the theoretical nature of the statesman’s expert- 
ise.* At this fork the very idea of rivals to the statesman becomes thinkable, even 
before having set the stage for discussing which arts compete with statesmanship. 
This is so because, by recognizing that there can be several figures involved in 
giving directions within the city (as was already mentioned in 260d1-261a1), 
some room is made for asking who among the rulers really performs the labour 
entrusted to the statesman. 


3.2.3 Commanding Arts 


Next we find two brief but important divisions of the directive arts. The first one 
is introduced by remarking that we must take notice of a distinction among dif- 
ferent people who handle directions and orders. Some do that like kings, while 
others do it like heralds. The statesman acts in a self-directive manner and 
autonomously (autepitaktiké, 260e4-7), since he elaborates his own orders or 
commands in his mind, which he then transmits to his interpreters, who act as 
heralds in issuing commands later at second hand to others (260d7-9). The sec- 
ond cleavage (261a3-5) concerns the sort of things for the sake of which kingship 
delivers commands; i.e. for the sake of producing or generating things (261b1-2). 
Products are divided into inanimate (a house or a temple, 261c7-d2) and animate; 
and the Eleatic Visitor implies that issuing commands on behalf of living beings is 
superior (261c9-d1). Now, this is precisely the point at which the initial division 
loses its way, since the introduction of the notions of nurturing or breeding and 
rearing (genesin kai trophén, 261d4) finally leads to the controversial model of the 


’° For different views, see Sayre (2006, 17); Lane (1998, 5). 
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shepherd king, which proves to be an obstacle to grasping the way in which the 
statesman rules on citizens. 


3.3 Undermining the Model of the Divine Shepherd 


The account of statesmanship reached in the initial division is still too general 
and inexact because it ends up with a feature - i.e. rearing of humankind - that is 
insufficient for singling out the statesman from a host of possible rivals. Now, the 
suggestion I would like to present is that Plato shows this deficiency to be more 
serious than can be solved by merely adding new cuts. Looking into the initial 
division, we may find that its two guiding notions are those located at the begin- 
ning and at the end, i.e. expert knowledge in the upper side, and human rearing at 
the bottom. I have argued for keeping the concept in the upper side together with 
the core sections below; but the notion of rearing at the bottom must be super- 
seded in that it involves a misleading model, ie. the divine shepherd, as can be 
made plausible if we take into account the interpretation of the myth offered by 
the Eleatic Visitor.’* Setting aside other controversial claims, one thing should be 
clear in the myth: the model that fuelled the explanation of the way in which the 
statesman gives his commands is inadequate to our present statesmen. In fact, it 
is only appropriate for the age of Kronos, when the ruler (and the tutelary deities 
who are set over every herd as divine shepherds, 271d7) provides all living beings, 
including humans, with anything they need (271c8ff). As a result of this, human 
communities did not really develop into political institutions (271e5-8) - the 
absence of arts may be explained by the same reason.’* The model of the divine 
shepherd was, in fact, the main inspiration behind the description of the directive 
art in terms of nurturing or breeding (genesin) and rearing (trophén) (261d4). But 
this misleading model is even more deeply anchored under the surface of the ini- 
tial division; I would like to suggest that it is involved in two features that Plato 
undertakes to revise next in the dialogue. 

One of these features is that the directive art applies to living beings. The cat- 
egory of living beings is excessively broad to be helpful for grasping the more 


‘* This is confirmed later: the main fault of the initial division lies in not having specified enough 
where political expertise really lies (see 292c1-3). The paradigm of the shepherd (poimén) is first 
introduced in 261d4-6, see also 267c1, 268b5, 275al, 275b5. In 261d8-10, there is a first list of rivals to 
the shepherd king, who also rear animals collectively (cowmen, grooms etc.). Some authors (Gill 
(2010, 186 n24); Lane (1998, 9, 14, 27)) think we have collection at work in similar contexts in Plt. (for 
possible textual support, see 259d4-5). It may be doubted, however, whether any grouping involves the 
technical collection procedure (see Phdr. 265d3-7), rather than merely establishing analogies showing 
that these figures rule on the basis of similar capacities. Sayre (2006, 86-91) stresses that collection is 
replaced by the dialectical use of patterns or models in Pit. and that both procedures bring about 
induction. 

** Tn the age of Kronos, philosophy was not an option for humans (272b8-d6). The opposite state is 
presented in 274c5ff, where humans are delivered with teachings and education in the age of Zeus. 
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specific subject of statesmanship, i.e. citizens.’* The second problematic feature 
depends on the sort of care or assistance that can be granted to any directive art 
whose subjects are animals, i.e. rearing or nurturing, in very much the way as the 
shepherd or the cowherd do with their own flocks (261d4-6). The later alignment 
of statesmanship with caring (epimeleia) rather than with the more restricted 
(and in the end inadequate) rearing (trophé) in 276d1-2 is an outcome of having 
realized that the expertise concerned with the feeding (threptiké, 276c8) of the 
two-footed herd cannot be directly (euthus, 276c9) equated with the kingly art 
(276b8-c2). As a result of this correction, the Eleatic Visitor urges us to divide the 
more generic care (epimeleia, 276d1) on the expectation that a more adequate 
characterization of statesmanship should be found.”’ So he is driven to look for a 
better option than the concept of rearing since our statesmen can neither rear or 
nurture the citizens and the city nor give them full assistance. In fact, the final 
division will reveal that the statesman does not share any area of responsibility 
with the nurturers of animals. This is certainly not to say that caring for humans 
would be no part of the statesman’s task in the city; on the contrary, epimeleia of 
everything in the city is indeed explicitly attributed to politiké at 305e2-6.'* But 
still, I hold that rearing (trophé) belongs to a kind of caring that, in the end, turns 
out to be not only very limited for distinguishing the statesman from other 
(bodily-oriented) nurturers but also inappropriate and mistaken for the fine- 
grained description of (citizenship-oriented) political ruling as Plato envisages to 
provide in the final definition. A possible correction of the initial division would 
be to place rearing and the specifically political care at the same fork and divide 
them into different branches. 

In the final passage of the initial division (267a4-268d4) the Eleatic Visitor sug- 
gests that the concept of rearing can hardly be adequate for statesmanship. From 
this passage on, he takes an alternative route from a different starting point 
(268d5-6), leading to the long story (268d9, e4) whose interpretation will confirm 
that verdict. He remarks that the final account reached in the initial division 
(‘expertise concerned with the rearing of the two-footed herd’) is, in principle, 
acceptable (276b8-c2), but he then adds critically (276c7-10) that it is still incom- 
plete and a large mistake (276c5). As a consequence of this, there remains the 
problem of separating the statesman from his rivals sufficiently (see 279a1-5 and 
275d4-e9). Two corrections are offered at this point: first, to characterize the 


© See Lane (1998, 44). 

” Such a characterization is mainly due to the paradigm of weaving which helps revealing the goal 
of statecraft. See Cooper (1997/1999, 175, 181, 183); and Wieland (1982, 180f). Using something as a 
paradigm involves discerning and recognizing the same form in different contexts and cases, and thus 
transferring the well-known item from an easier to a more difficult and less-known complex context 
(Pit. 278a8-e11, 279a7ff). On paradigm, see Kato (1995); Lane (1998, 22ff, 48-75); Gill (2010, 176ff); 
and Bronstein (Chapter 5 in this volume). 

*8 See Carpenter (Chapter 7 in this volume); for discussion of Pit. 303d4-305e7, see Lane (Chapter 10 
in this volume). 
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statesman’s performance more adequately; and second, to divide further the 
generic concept of care (epimeleia) in order to better determine what statesman- 
ship is (276c12-d3). The result of cutting further turns out to be as important as 
distinguishing between the king and the tyrant with regard to the manner of their 
ruling (276d11-e4).’° The Eleatic Visitor puts the myth into its place by emphasiz- 
ing that one must continue taking away part from part until arriving at the object 
of the present enquiry (i.e. the essence of the statesman) (268e1-2). So the method 
of division continues to be in use in the dialogue both in the definition of weaving 
and in the final definition of the statesman. But already the beginning of the myth 
is telling enough about the inadequacy of the concept of rearing in that it high- 
lights previous doubts about the exactitude (akribeia) that has been reached, as 
noted in the last passage of the previous section (particularly in 268c5-11). 
Clearly, the myth is told with a view to getting a better explanation of the states- 
man (269c2), and this makes it understandable that, by the end of the story, the 
Eleatic Visitor takes pains to uncover the mistakes made in the initial division 
(274d8ff). He stresses that, under the conditions in which humans live in our pre- 
sent era, it cannot be right to describe the statesman as was done in the initial 
division (274e3, 275a8-10). While it was wrong to picture the statesmen of our 
era as a divine shepherd (275b9-c4), to describe his work as ruling without speci- 
fying the way in which he accomplishes this task was correct and true but unclear 
(274e9-275d6; the incompleteness of that description is underlined in 277a5-6; a 
parallel remark on the division of weaving in 281d2). Thus, it is plain that in order 
to get a sufficient determination (hikands |...] didrismenos, 281c8) by means of a 
divisional definition one must be able to separate statecraft off from other rivals 
by revealing its proper performance in its own area of competence (281d1-3). 
The recurring allusion to using division to grasp a kind sufficiently (hikands) 
(265d2, 267c8) or completely (teleds) (267d1) can be taken as evidence for believ- 
ing both that Plato thinks of better and worse divisions according to their capaci- 
ties to reveal the essence of the kind, and that in the Statesman there is a path to 
reach a satisfying (i.e. more revealing) definition. What does Plato really mean by 
pantapasi teleds in 267d1? If one takes ‘has not been worked through to complete 
perfection in 267d1-2 as corresponding to ‘not having been finished off with 
exactitude’ in 268c7-8, it is possible to guess what Plato needs for an improved 
account of the statesman. One should insist, however, that this criticism does not 
call into question the method of division as such. Some particular cut may be 
wrong regarding the content as well as the formal application of the method; but 
such mistakes can in no way be read as implying that either the division proced- 
ure on its own or even the core of the initial division are meant to be abandoned 
in what follows. In sum, the practitioner of division aims at providing not just a 


In Plt. 301b10-c4, tyranny has all the characteristics that make it the most corrupt political 
regime. 
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true account by starting up from a true opinion (probably got with the aid of 
collection or the use of models), but also a clear and complete account (saphes [...] 
teleon) (281d1-2), which can be got by separating the kind sufficiently. 


3.4 Collection, Division, and the Epistemic Performance 
of the Method 


A main assumption of the division procedure in the Statesman is that the practi- 
tioner of division must be endowed with some previous understanding that 
enables her to have an approximate grasp of what the kind (eidos) is, which she 
then proceeds to articulate and refine by means of division - the outcome of this, 
ideally, is exact knowledge.”° Such an approximate grasp is prior to division; it is 
an epistemic provision necessary to start dividing - yet, such an epistemic start- 
ing point of division is largely not the definitive epistemic state envisaged (ideally) 
by Plato. A possible way of explaining how humans can get to this epistemic start- 
ing point is by resorting to the possession of some previous understanding that 
can be provided by true but general and commonly held opinions. This is what we 
find in the introduction of this dialogue when the statesman is located under the 
genus epistémé (258b3-5) and then we are given the first hint at the crucial prob- 
lem of singling him out from other rival sorts of experts (259c1-4). This drives us 
into the selection of the truly relevant branches we engage in carving step by step, 
until finally putting together (ideally) all the selected parts in a complete and 
adequate definition of the kind. Otherwise, for several reasons, the division pro- 
cedure seems to be doomed to fail in its goal - which is to give an account of the 
kind by means of the string that includes all the essential parts relevant to singling 
something out sufficiently.”* Now, starting from accepted true beliefs is a well- 
known scenario that is deeply anchored in the practice of division; it is present in 
the staging of the division procedure in the Sophist (218b6-c5), where the investi- 
gation begins with a sort of basic agreement on the name - which involves an ini- 
tial understanding of the kind (218c2) — we use to refer to the thing sought. But we 
make progress insofar as we grasp the account of the very kind sought (218c4-5). 
Plato's requirement for elaborating our previous and provisional understanding by 
means of displaying the path of divisions makes sense if we consider the important 
epistemic distinction between starting from true but general and unarticulated 


?° As for the translation of eidos in the relevant passages of the Pit. (first time in 258c5-7), I prefer 
Form or kind; but when eidos is opposed to genos, the best option for each of them is species and 
genus. See Cooper (1997, 297 n8); and Lane (1998, 16ff). 

1 This is in contrast with Aristotle's preferred construction of a unitary formula (Metaph. Z12. 
1037b11-12, b24-26) by mentioning the last differentia only (1038a8-10), which coincides with the 
species (1038a25-26). The distinction between differentiae and eidé is blurred in a Platonic diairesis, 
and this is the seemingly reason for the difficulty raised in 1037b11-14. 
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opinions, on the one hand, and getting a sufficient divisional definition, on the 
other. This is confirmed when Plato resorts to the use of several paradigms in 
order to grasp analogically relevant features of statesmanship. 

In his official account of division in the Phaedrus (265d3-266b1) Plato sketched 
that method together with its counterpart, i.e. collection (sunagdgé).”* In 265d3-7, 
Plato describes collection as a procedure by means of which one brings a plurality 
of scattered things (kinds rather than particulars)? under one single kind or 
Form (mian idean) so that one can grasp them all together (sunorénta) with the 
purpose of reaching definitions (265d3-4) - which are said to be for making plain 
what you speak about (265d5-7). Division (265e1-266b1) is the counterpart or 
reverse procedure (palin); it consists in splitting up (not necessarily dichotom- 
ously) the parts according to the natural (or objective) articulations (joints) (kat’ 
arthra héi pephuken), i.e. in accordance with kinds (kat’ eidé). This is an operation 
on the genus (highest kind) previously got in collection. In sum, division is basic- 
ally a top-down procedure from a unity to a plurality of lower kinds; it works with 
class-inclusion that supposes logical priority; and the most important epistemo- 
logical outcome of the method consists in making distinctions according to kinds 
(or species). As I will argue, ‘cutting at the joints’ in Phaedrus 265e1 amounts to the 
same as ‘carving by limbs’ in Statesman 287c3. Now, regarding this epistemological 
outcome, it is reasonable to expect that the plurality elaborated as a result of div- 
ision cannot be exactly the same as that we started with in collection (Phdr. 
265e1-2) — unless we are prepared to admit that its reverse procedure is merely 
repetitive and unfruitful for defining. The plurality got by division is indeed distin- 
guished and ordered - no longer a dispersed set from which collection started until 
holding it together under a single genus. So it is only by division that we can reveal 
the interrelations of the many kinds in terms of class-inclusion and differentiation 
between them, and, in the end, only division allows us to produce a definition - 
which is here seen by Plato as bringing about unqualified knowledge.”* 


>»? Even though subtle but significant differences and refinements in Plato’s account of this method 
in the corpus (Phdr. 265d3-266b1; Soph. 253d5-e2; Plt. 262a5-263b11, 285a4-b6; Phlb. 15b1-c3) 
should not be overlooked, I still believe that his basic assumptions, by and large, are consistent. For a 
discussion, see Wedin (1987). 

8 Phdr. 249b6-c4 places the point of departure of recollection in the many perceptions (supposed 
to be particulars); in this respect, it is anything but clear that collection works in the same way as rec- 
ollection does. 

*4 In view of the objects that get carved in Plato's divisions (states of mind, like madness; arts, like 
angling and weaving, and knowledge in general, as well as their particular bearers), a purely a priori 
interpretation seems to be untenable. I have anticipated that division handles genus-species structures 
and deals with first-order properties, and so it is primarily concerned with universal kinds (under- 
stood as properties or Platonic Forms shared by individuals), and only in a derivative way with their 
particular bearers or instances. Interpretative options about these issues range between intensionalism 
Moravesik (1973a); and less definite Gill (2010) and extensionalism (Cohen 1973; Wedin 1987; 
Sayre 2006); for discussion, see Cavini (1995). An objection (raised by Moravcsik) against the inten- 
sionalist reading can be resisted: we can contend that for somebody to be a statesman does not imply 
to be the same as statesmanship (and by transitivity to be some expertise), since for him to be a states- 
man (class-membership) means just to have the sort of knowledge statesmanship is a specification of 
(class-inclusion). 
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Now, there is a passage in the Statesman where Plato seems to bear in mind 
something similar to this round-trip procedure. This is 285a4-b6. A very loose 
description of it may be as follows: beginning with the grasp of some relevant 
similarity or community among several things is a necessary step prior to going 
on to discover the differences among kinds or Forms. It is plausible to suppose 
that the first procedure involves collection, and that the second result is reached 
only by division, even though some loose division may be presupposed when you 
start collecting, and collecting similarities between divided kinds may be involved 
when you do the cuts.”* But still, it is useful to keep both procedures distinguished 
as regards their particular contribution to knowledge. Plato suggests that only by 
dividing continuously and exhaustively - i.e. by never desisting until grasping the 
single parts of the genus - one will finally become aware of the many collected 
things as parts (species) of one single kind (genus). The members of the articu- 
lated plurality grasped by division turn out to be the real parts of a kind and are 
the elements making up a definition. Thus, only division working together with 
the previous but undifferentiated grasping of common features that is operative 
in collection will provide us with a clear map of the structure of kinds and sub- 
kinds, which, in the end, will enable us to avoid mistakes we may make by blend- 
ing different kinds together.*° Summing up, the collection-and-division procedure 
works on the basis of several conditions: a division must begin with a true opin- 
ion about the kind sought, which helps us collect its genus; afterwards, we must 
divide that genus by following its ordered structure of kinds and sub-kinds; fur- 
ther, we must be exhaustive in holding the distinguished parts together; and 
finally, we can give an account.” In the end, a main aspect of the dispute over the 
epistemic power of Plato’ divisions concerns our assessment of the process that 
starts from a true but general opinion and then moves forward differentiating the 
former whole until holding together in a single account (ie. a string of class- 
nouns) a new ordered plurality.”* 


3.5 The eidos-meros Distinction and the Significance 
of Cutting Through the Middle 


In 262a9-263b12, Plato examines the eidos-meros distinction involved in his prac- 
tice of division. He makes another shorter methodological excursus (ektropé, 
267a2) about doing exhaustive cuts and ordered divisions later in 285a4-b6 on the 


5 Gill (2010, 186 nn24, 25) sees collection working and integrated in the midst of a division where 
a noun that conveys some common feature to many things could be seen as a result of that procedure. 

°° Doing divisions wrongly should be avoided (Phdr. 265e2-3). 

7 Aristotle elaborates on these conditions in An. post. 2.5 91b29-30: (i) every term in a definiens 
got by division must be essential; (ii) division must be made in order and no term must be left out; (iii) 
prior terms must be singled out at each cut; (iv) all essential parts must be included. 

28 See Migliori (1996, 260f); Gill (2010); El Murr (2016, 122). 
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occasion of pondering the benefits of doing larger rather than shorter divisions.”” 
I will here examine both methodological passages in sequence.*° 

The Eleatic Visitor rejects a division made by Young Socrates, who has cut by 
unequal parts: nurturing humans and nurturing beasts (262a9-cl).*’ This is 
wrong because it overlooks that among beasts there are an indefinite number of 
different animals that do not share common features and so cannot be really part 
of one single kind - although we refer to them by a single name (262c10-263a1). 
Plato points out that such a mistake (which is similar to the carving between 
Greeks and Barbarians, a likely reference to Resp. V 470c2-3, c6-8) is a conse- 
quence of not having carved animals step by step — it is a result of having taken a 
too large part (animals) that just purports to gather many different and unrelated 
kinds under one single name, even though, as a matter of fact, those parts have 
nothing in common with each other except for being different from what is taken 
off from them (i.e. humans) (262b2-5). This is why we there obtain a mere part 
that has no correspondence to a genuine kind. Plato makes clear that, particularly 
in dealing with complex structures, we must not separate one little part or section 
in relation to many big ones (262a9-b1), since such a procedure would result in 
making it impossible to find a part that is at the same time a kind (to meros hama 
eidos in 262b1; see also 262¢8, 263a3, 263b6, 263b8-11).** Separating one part 
immediately as in opposition to the rest is only possible when you face simpler 
structures (262b2-5, 262e3-263al). Now, Young Socrates went wrong by having 
split up non-human animals immediately (euthus diachorizein, 262b2), i.e. with- 
out establishing the intermediaries between what should be deemed as a generic 
unit and its many parts; he was hasty in the division (epespeusas ton logon, 
262b4-5). On that score, Plato’s main advice consists in avoiding ‘thin cuts’ (Jep- 
tourgein) (262b6), since this procedure cannot be relied on to get to genuine kinds 
by singling out parts. In a well-formed division, on the contrary, any meros must 
correspond to an eidos, and any name must refer to a kind (263c9-d1).** 

In an afterthought (262c3-264b5), Plato draws some lessons from the rules 
made explicit in this excursus. The main lesson is that the right way to proceed in 
order to reach the true goal of a division (i.e. to get all the essential parts of a kind 
in order to define it) is cutting through the middle (dia meson de asphalesteron |... .] 


? The main topic of the dialogue, from which these long considerations deviate (263a5-b2), 
continues to be the location of the statesman (summarized in 263e9-10). 

°° For discussions, see Wedin (1987, 224ff); Marcos (1995); Lane (1998, Part I); Sayre (2006, Parts I 
and II, chapters 10 to 12); and Gill (2015, section 3). 

* The criterion of this cut is being rational or not (phronimon) (263d4). 

°? In some passages, there is, at most, a different shade but not a relevant conceptual distinction 
between eidos (Plt. 262b1, 263b6-10) and genos (262d6, e3, e8, 263a3), but not in 262d1 and 262e6, 
where genos stands for ‘race’; however, the human race can also be generically considered to be a Form 
(262b7). 

°° See 263b6, 263b10 (part and species are not always the same) and 263b8-10 (if something is a 
species, it must be also a part, but not necessarily the other way around). 
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temnontas kai mallon ideais, 262b6-8), which is meant to avoid separating one 
small part from many others larger ones (262a9-b1). This is so because, other- 
wise, division will not provide us with the grasping of Forms (méde eidous choris, 
262b1), but just with mere parts. This advice seems to be actually the important 
rule of the division procedure. Thus, the rule of cutting through the middle does 
not consist either in a mere quantitative middle between small and large parts nor 
in a procedure of dividing by halves automatically in order to grasp subclasses 
with the same number. It means, rather, a way of cutting according to kinds which 
enables us to avoid opposing a narrow part to other larger one(s) that conceals 
many differentiae and that - like non-humans - is only delimited in a negative 
manner. So this rule incorporates criteria and abilities - not made explicit enough 
in our dialogue - that enable the practitioner of division to reveal the essential 
properties and to define with exactitude the kind sought by means of a string of 
increasingly more specific properties. This is the main issue that the Eleatic 
Visitor tries to clarify from 262c3 on: dividing humans dichotomously by setting 
Greeks aside as one part separate from all the rest (262c10-d6) is not really a div- 
ision according to kinds (kat’ eidé, 262d7, e3), since the usual single name result- 
ing from such carving (i.e. ‘Barbarians’ for the larger group) is just a negative way 
of marking off (mere) parts that are unlimited — this is what the negative deter- 
mination amounts to - and so it refers to items with no real property in common 
(apeirois [...] ameiktois kai asumphonois pros alléla, 262d4).** 

The Eleatic Visitor gives Young Socrates friendly advice to avoid making large 
cuts (262b5-c1). He then wants to have his recommendations applied (264a1-3), 
and so he corrects the previous division by distinguishing between tame and wild 
animals. This is an acceptable dichotomy of the genus in that we grasp a new dif- 
ferentia (tame) that is relevant to political expertise (264a5-6). Accordingly, it is 
no longer the whole genus (animal) that must be opposed to humans, since the 
genus is now divided into wild and tame. This is implied in 263e4-5, where it is 
said that, in order to avoid mistakes, we should better not take the whole genus 
animal (pan to genos; see also pros hapanta apoblepsantes, 264a8-9) in opposition 
to human, but only that part of the genus that includes wild animals. The following 
correction ensues: humans must be included under tame animals. 

As we have seen, in 262e3-4 Plato links dividing according to kinds to dichot- 
omy (kat eidé kai dicha diairoit’ an); yet, in 287b10-cl and c3-5 he points out that, 
at least in some cases, we cannot cut into two. So dichotomy is far from being a 
straitjacket for him; it is indeed generally commendable whenever the very struc- 
ture of the genus allows us to cut that way (see 262b5-7, e3-4, 265a4; Phlb. 
16d3-4), as when we deal with simpler structures (e.g. dividing numbers in odd 


** Lawrence (Chapter 2 in this volume) suggests that a privative description involves a false positive 
that is not really a mark of a single proper kind. 
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and even, or humans into male and female); but this is a flexible rule.*° In 287b4-c9, 
then, Plato confirms the significance of the rule of cutting through the middle, 
whereas dichotomy turns out to be restricted. It is reasonable to think that Plato, 
in some cases, would not object to a polytomy that should result, in any case, in a 
limited number of branches in accordance to the complexity of the kind we deal 
with (287¢3-5).°° 

The benefits of the rule of cutting through the middle (265a3-5) become 
explicit in 265a1-266e11, when the Eleatic Visitor criticizes Young Socrates's 
so-called shorter route (265b8-266e11). The shorter one jumps directly and too 
hastily from the collective rearing of aquatic and dry-land animals (264d1-8) to 
divide the last ones according to the number of their feet (i.e. into four- and two- 
footed) (266e4-6); it ends up adding a division to the two-footed criterion, which 
is having wings or not. By proceeding in that way, this route ignores intermediary 
steps and possible kinds - in fact, it divides immediately (euthus, 266e4) animals 
that move on their feet according to whether they are two- or four-footed, and 
then it proceeds in the same way by splitting the two-footed animals according to 
whether they are featherless or not. By contrast, the longer route operates on the 
fork dry-land animals (264d1-8) by adding three steps (264e3-265e5) before 
reaching the division according to the number of feet. Thus, only the longer route 
can take into account the mode of locomotion of dry-land animals (living in 
herds), ie. whether they move by using wings or feet. Afterwards, it considers 
whether the ambulatory living beings are horned or hornless, and finally it mentions 
whether the hornless tame animals living in herds interbreed or not. Objections 
can be raised as to what justifies the selection of aspects considered at each step of 
the larger division (why are horns important differentiae for the present classifica- 
tion or even more preferable than other possible aspects, like teething or food 
digestion) as well as regarding the correction of that division (for instance, horn- 
less is not a differentia of ambulatory). However, the relevant methodological 
point is that, even though both routes reach the same terminus,*’ only longer 
divisions can divide the kind exhaustively and in an orderly way without leaving 


°° For application of dichotomy, see Plt. 261b13-c2, 265e11, 287b10. 

°° See Moravesik (1973a, 163); Migliori (1996, 255f); and Lane (1998, 24f n30). For grasping kinds, 
it is also recommended to cut according to the limbs (kata melé, Plt. 287c3), which takes us back to the 
rule of cutting through the natural joints (kat arthra) in Phdr. 265e1-3. Polytomy is found on the left 
half of the final division, where the statesman is distinguished from his many closest rivals in the city 
(the orator, the general, the judge, and the educator); and much more explicitly in the division of the 
contributory arts (287c11-289c2) and further subordinate arts in the city (289d-290d). Carpenter 
(Chapter 7 in this volume) makes a strong case for the importance of non-dichotomous division. 
Polytomous divisions are well attested in other dialogues (see Phdr. 243c1 ff). Dichotomy is not strictly 
followed even in the Soph., where the sixth definition (the sophistry of noble lineage, 231b8) is added 
as a third kind of art, ie. the separative one. Aristotle rejected dichotomy by claiming that in some 
cases it is difficult and in some others it is impossible (see Part. an. 1.2 (642b5-7), 1.3) - but Plato had 
already noticed that; see Plt. 287b10, c4-5. 

°? ‘This may justify the Eleatic Visitor’s claim in 265a6 about the option of choosing either route. 
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any part unnamed. So only doing a division as long as it is required can provide 
us all the relevant sub-kinds to include in the definition, and therefore this makes 
divisions safer, richer in content and more accurate.*® Thus, it is fair to claim that 
only the longer route permits us to giving a more complete account by saying that 
biped dry-land animals that stand and walk on their own feet are subjects of the 
care of the statesman’s expertise. 

In the second passage on methodology (285a4-b6), Plato points out a double 
mistake that depends on difficulties in our grasping of likenesses or common fea- 
tures (homoiotés or koinonia) and differences or dissimilarities (diaphora or 
anomoiotés). Apparently, due to their inexperience in carrying out enquiries by 
means of division into kinds (285a4-5), people are condemned by the Eleatic 
Visitor for bringing together things that are unlike as well as for wrongly separat- 
ing things that are similar to each other.” As a piece of advice, he presents some 
basic methodological rules established for a round trip procedure I have already 
suggested that loosely reflects the method of collection and division well-known 
from the Phaedrus. The procedure in the Statesman runs as follows: at the first 
stage (285a8-b2), you start by noticing aspects that are common to many things, 
but you should not stop until finding out the differences in kind; at the second 
stage (285b3-6), conversely (au, 285b3), once you have grasped the manifold dis- 
similarities you should not give up until you have gathered all cognates (ta oikeia, 
285b5) together within a single similarity by means of the essence of a certain 
kind (285b5-6). I would suggest that in this passage Plato reflects on what he 
thinks he has been doing in his previous divisions (285a4-5), and more particu- 
larly that he warns against the mistake that results whenever you practice division 
without articulating the extremes of unity and multiplicity. Such a mistake 
amounts to disregarding the differences in both steps of this procedure (this seems 
confirmed in 285a4-8). Both in the Statesman and the Phaedrus the dialectician 
works with the expertise of bringing together similarities and of making distinc- 
tions according to real differences, which is Plato’s explanation for yielding kinds. 
The dialectician’s task consists in embracing unities (wholes) and their specifica- 
tions, which amounts to controlling the finding out of kinds if the practitioner 
correctly proceeds to both grasp genuine similarities and to divide according to 


°° In 286d4-e4, longer paths in divisions are emphatically recommended inasmuch as they allow us 
to find out (heuretikoteron, 286e2) differentiae and make a better division according to kinds. 

°° Avoiding taking the same Form for a different one or a different Form for the same one is said to 
be a main result of dividing according to kinds - which amounts to be the science of dialectic - in 
Soph. 253d1-3 (see also 253e4-254a2; Phdr. 266b-c; Resp. 5, 454a4-9). In the Pit., Plato stresses that we 
become better dialecticians by training at making divisions (285d5-7, 286d8-e4, 287a3), but this does 
not necessarily oust the definition of the statesman to a second-order goal of the dialogue. Plato may 
rather imply that by means of this concrete practice we can acquire a general training in making divi- 
sions of a wider range of objects by one single method. So, acquiring that general capacity is a second 
but encompassing goal that we seek by pursuing the first one. 
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real parts. And so, also in these two dialogues the dialectician is supposed to 
examine guidelines for the method used to produce divisional definitions.*° 


3.6 Conclusions about Defining by Division 


Both in the Statesman and in the Sophist, Plato’s definitions by division hold 
together all the eidé referred to by a string of names (Soph. 268c5-d4; Plt. 267a4-c3). 
This seems to suggest that a Platonic definition by division would only succeed if 
the dialectician manages a way to select each and every real part that must be 
included in a definition. Plato warns us that we must do divisions as completely as 
possible, we should follow the longer path of grasping all the relevant parts, and 
we must carve step by step and avoid skipping cuts, if we want to be well supplied 
with the equipment provided by the practice of dividing according to kinds 
(286d4-e4). What these constraints amount to for division is an issue that is worth 
raising to conclude. 

As we have seen, the Eleatic Visitor points out that the account of statesman- 
ship in terms of the ‘expert knowledge of the collective rearing of humans’ 
(anthrop6n koinotrophikén epistemén) (267d12-13) must be deemed inadequate 
because it is not exact enough to separate off the statesman from his rivals, who 
also rear humans (i.e. merchants, farmers, and all those who prepare the grain for 
food, as well as teachers of gymnastics and doctors) (267e7-9). As Plato suggests 
in the last lines of this section (267e1-268d3), all of them are entitled, in principle, 
to compete with the statesman as feeder of mankind (267e9); and perhaps some 
of them are deemed to have a better claim to the title than the statesman inas- 
much as they rear humans and the ruler alike (268a3-4). I have argued that in 
order to emend this account one must correct something going upwards rather 
than merely adding new steps downwards and keeping the whole structure of the 
initial division untouched. What is, then, the proper task of the statesman in view 
of the host of his rivals? Which are his own responsibilities in the city in contrast 
with those of the magistrates who seem to cover all that is needed for the admin- 
istration of the political life? Which are finally his purportedly distinctive skills 
that justify making him the very ruler of the city? The initial division is insufh- 
cient to give a definitive answer to these questions; but its shortcomings may be 
deemed to be part of Plato’ larger project and strategy to display and examine the 
very issue until coming to a more satisfactory answer at the end by the application 
of the same methodology already implemented in the initial attempt. 


*° For a contrasting view, see Wedin (1987, 219ff). Possible relations to other canonical descriptions 
of the method (Soph. 253d1-e2, and particularly Phlb. 15b1-c3 and 16d1-17a5) cannot be con- 
sidered here. 
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But if it is true that Plato's method of division is intended to grasp the essence 
of kinds, then how is it to be explained that in the Statesman (and in the Sophist 
too) Plato offers different divisions of one and the same kind? According to one 
interpretation, this fact can be justified if we approach divisions as being like 
maps drawn depending on the different purposes of the observer.*? However, this 
approach runs the risk of opposing the subjective purpose of the enquirer to the 
objective carving of reality, as well as of giving priority to the subjective aspect in 
a way that Plato does not seem to endorse. His rule of finding out all the relevant 
features in order to get an ordered division does not seem subjectively motivated, 
or to display our own purposes independently of finding out the objective (or 
natural) joints at which one must cut. This is not to say that the purpose of the 
enquirer has no impact on the carving of kinds nor that our previous beliefs about 
the kind sought do not guide both the selection of the similarities that help us in 
finding the genus from which we start dividing and the successive divisions until 
reaching the last differentiae. Indeed, the Eleatic Visitor found the way to the 
statesman by working from two previous (true) beliefs about statesmanship 
(258c3): (i) it is a sort of expertise, and (ii) it is akin to other arts that rule over 
and take care of humans (258e8-11). But in this labour, the whole task of a 
Platonic division is not just to make the interest and the opinions of the enquirer 
explicit, but to enable her to grasp, on the basis of true opinions, the real kinds. 
I can certainly agree (with Lane and others) on the provisional feature of (some) 
Platonic definitions; yet, in my view, this is due to the limits of human epistemic 
powers in grasping complex structures of reality. Plato’s insistence throughout the 
Statesman on reaching a complete divisional definition must be understood as 
ranking the many definitions rather than as leaving them just coexisting on the 
same footing. 

If] am right in supposing that Plato thinks that objective kinds is what we aim 
at grasping when we divide, then it would be odd to assume that the several charac- 
terizations of the statesman reached in this dialogue should not be measured 
according to their being (more and less) able to grasp the same kind. An important 
aspect of the reading of division I endorse here implies that some divisions can be 
more revealing than others. Since some divisions can show, in fact, more of the 
essence of individuals than others, manifold divisions of one and the same object 
are not explainable just in terms of different perspectives and aspects, but must be 
ranked according to their revealing power.” Along these lines, it may be suggested 
that the superiority of the seventh division of the sophist lies exactly in this 
achievement, ie. it grasps the very being of the sophist most truly (Soph. 268c8-d4). 


“A similar view seems endorsed by Lane (1998, 36ff, 51f). Cherniss (1944, 46f) holds that the 
formal method alone can lead to any number of definitions indeed; therefore, for him, the method is 
not enough to grasp Forms. 

*® Moravesik (1973a, 165f); Brown (2010, 158-163); and El Murr (2005, 319 n2). 
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In the Statesman, it is the last division which is more revealing. But the interpreter 
can (and actually must) reconstruct how it is based on the core of the initial div- 
ision — starting from its genus epistémé that is preserved in 292b6-7 together with 
its immediate next steps (292b9-c3) — by purifying this of several mistakes regard- 
ing other common beliefs (as some conveyed by the shepherd's rearing) as well as 
by doing the necessary methodological adjustments (e.g. taking the longer route) 
for finally singling the statesman out from his rivals. 

Division is for identifying kinds. However, this job of identification unavoidably 
involves some auxiliary use of taxonomy, since identification and essence-grasping 
is only possible for this method by means of mapping (as completely as necessary 
for grasping the kind sought) the many interrelations into which the kind is 
located within a complex web of Forms. Plato’s usual disregarding of one branch at 
each fork of divisions suggests that the practitioner of division goes directly for 
what she believes is the location for the essential parts of the kind;** and so she is 
not primarily aimed at providing an exhaustive classification of a whole genus- 
species tree. In Plato’s divisions, taxonomy is just made in order to get defin- 
itions.** Thus, the practitioner of division aims at ending up with holding together 
all the relevant parts that make up the kind. An important assumption in this 
picture is that, although at least some features of a given kind can belong to 
another, this cannot happen with the entire string, inasmuch as the essence of a 
kind is a defined set of properties.** 


*® On the knowledge needed to start an inquiry see Phdr. 237b7-c2. 

* Ackrill (1970, 384); El Murr (2005, 319f); El Murr (2016, 115); and Brown (2010, 154f). 

* Ina similar vein, Aristotle claims that only the string of all the differentiae taken together allows 
us to grasp a kind (An. post. 2.13 96a33-35, 96b35-97a22, 97a23-b6). Warm thanks for their com- 
ments to all the participants in the Conference on Plato’s Statesman at the University of Oslo, and in 
particular to the organizer, Panos Dimas. I owe special thanks to Panos as well as to Rachel Barney for 
having saved me from several inexactitudes, and to Rachana Kamtekar, David Bronstein, and Hendrik 
Lorenz for detailed written comments. Melissa Lane, Amber Carpenter, Christoph Horn, Dimitri 
El Murr, and Joseph Bjelde drew my attention to controversial claims I endorsed on Plato's method of 
division in a previous draft. Susan Sauvé Meyer generously made many helpful suggestions both 
philosophical and editorial, for which I am deeply grateful. I have benefited from discussions of some 
sections of this chapter in the Seminar of Marcelo Boeri at the Pontificia Universidad Catdlica, 
Santiago de Chile (especial thanks to Marcelo, Jorge Mittelmann, and Gabriela Rossi), as well as from 
two seminars on the Statesman held (with my colleague Manuel Berron) in the academic years 2018 
and 2019 at the National University of Litoral. 


4 
The Myth and What it Achieves 
268d5-277c6 


Gabor Betegh 


4.1 


By the application of the method of collection and division the Eleatic Visitor and 
Young Socrates first come to the conclusion that the king’s and the statesman’s 
expertise consists in herding humans (Plt. 267c). The Visitor however immedi- 
ately acknowledges that his hallmark method appears to have got stranded at that 
point because still too many other types of herdsman ‘crowd around’ the states- 
man. He then proposes to try a different method, starting from scratch," and 
introduces the myth, with great expectations. Yet, as the Visitor himself admits a 
few pages later, the myth delivers the expected results only to a limited extent 
(Plt. 277a-c). This necessitates the introduction of yet another method, which will 
eventually lead to the paradigm of weaving and thereby the final positive outcome 
of the dialogue. 

Despite his disappointment, the Visitor's attempted exploit with the myth was 
of course not in vain. The myth contributes to the overall discussion at least in 
three ways. First, it does help better to delimit the specific expertise of the states- 
man by showing what the human king is not; he is not a ‘rearer’ as the divine 
caretaker of the human herd was during the age of Kronos, and as human herds- 
man of non-human animals are during our cosmic period. Second, the myth 
serves as an important methodological lesson precisely by its partial failure. In 
particular, it shows that telling a myth cannot be a substitute for, or straightfor- 
wardly subservient to, dialectic. Moreover, the Visitor's frustration about his own 
story-telling reveals that being an expert dialectician does not automatically make 
one a good teller of myths; telling myths well requires a distinct skillset. But I will 
also try to show that the myth contributes to the positive outcome of the dialogue 
in yet another way. By presenting a vivid image of the human condition, it signals 
what links us all together, and indicates the kind of relationships and bonds that 
are necessitated by our shared condition. This picture of the human condition 


' Plt. 268d wdAw rotvuv é€ adAns apyiis Set Kad’ Erépav 6d6v TopevOjval Tuva. 
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and the need for mutual support can pave the way for and contribute to a better 
appreciation of what the central task of the statesman ultimately turns out to be: 
to create the fabric of society by forging and fostering bonds among the citizens 
on the basis of the kinship that links all humans. In this way, elements of the 
Visitor’s narrative could even form the basis of the sort of educational myth the 
true statesman is reliant on for his political project (Plt. 304c-d; 309a-b). Although 
this is not the main focus of my argument, I will also indicate that these consid- 
erations may help to disarm the worries that motivate the reading, advanced by a 
number of scholars, according to which there are not two but rather three cosmic 
phases in the myth. 

In the first part of this chapter (sections 4.2 to 4.4), I will discuss in what ways 
and why the myth does not fully deliver what it was supposed to achieve. In the 
second part (sections 4.5 to 4.7) I will concentrate on the ways in which the myth 
prepares the ground for the central positive outcome of the dialogue, and could 
contribute to the statesman’s efforts to create the fabric of society. 


4,2 


The Visitor introduces the myth because his previous attempts have not succeeded 
in picking out the shape of the king (skéma basilikon) with sufficient precision 
(di’ akribeias, Plt. 268c). The hope is that with the help of the myth, he will be able 
to distinguish the statesman from other claimants to the title of herdsman of 
humans, and thereby reveal him on his own, ‘uncontaminated with anyone else” 
and thus he will finally achieve the requisite level of precision (akribeia). 

For a clearer assessment of how far the myth achieves this aim, it will be worth- 
while briefly to review how the Visitor and Young Socrates have arrived at this 
juncture. As a result of the preceding divisions, they have already agreed that 
kingship is a directive (epitaktiké, Plt. 260c1-5), and more specifically self-directive 
(autepitaktiké, Plt. 260e5) art. This puts the king in the same class with household 
managers, master-builders, and slave-masters - people who issue directions 
and co-ordinate the activities of other people. Shepherds and herdsmen are, how- 
ever, not obvious examples of the directive art. The slippage seems to occur when 
the Visitor starts to talk about giving directions ‘in relation to living creatures’ 
(to peri ta zoa epitaktikon, Plt. 261c7), extending the range from humans to all 
kinds of animals. From this, he seamlessly moves on to speak about the expertise 
of those who are responsible for the generation and rearing of animals (fon zoon 
genesin kai trophen, Plt. 261d3) in general. 


> ywpicavtes am’ éxeivwv xabapdv. The translations from the Statesman are freely based on Rowe 
(1995a/?2005). Unless otherwise indicated, translations from the Laws are from Saunders (1970) with 
corrections. 
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The result of this slippage is double. First, the primary parallel by now is the 
shepherding of non-human animals, so that in the sphere of humans, the closest 
contenders to the royal art are not those who give directions, like the master- 
builder and the slave-master, but rather those who in different ways contribute to 
the nurture of human beings, ‘merchants, farmers, millers, and bakers, all of 
them, and gymnastic trainers too, and doctors’ (Plt. 267e7-8). Yet, it is clear that 
the king is not at the same level as these other professions. He does not take care 
of this or that specific aspect of the nurture of people, but is rather responsible for 
the rearing and care for the lives of human beings as a whole.’ In this sense, once 
again, the king’s expertise seems parallel to that of herdsmen whose rearing and 
nurturing covers all aspects of the needs of the animals in their care. At this point 
the crucial distinction seems to be the composition of the flock: herdsmen take 
care of non-human animals, whereas kings and statesmen take care of humans. 
This is why the Visitor introduces the laborious set of divisions properly and 
methodically to set apart humans from other animals (Pit. 264d-266e). He can 
then contend that herdsmen and kings have properly been distinguished by the 
difference between their respective herds; what remains is to set apart the king 
from all those others who can justifiably claim that they also contribute to the 
nurture of human beings, the ‘merchants, farmers, millers, and bakers, all of 
them, and gymnastic trainers too, and doctors. 

That this has indeed been the purpose of the myth is restated at the end of the 
narration: ‘It was just for this reason that we introduced our story, in order that it 
might demonstrate in relation to herd-rearing, not only that everyone now dis- 
putes this function with the person we are looking for, but also in order that we 
might see more distinctly (enargesteron) that person himself’ (Plt. 275b). The 
Visitor thus considers the myth to be subservient to the method of division in so 
far as its purpose is to distinguish the king from a host of other professions, and 
to see more clearly what the description ‘herd rearer of humans’ refers to. As we 
shall see, it delivers on that expectation only partially: it does not separate the 
king from those other professions. What it achieves is rather to show that the 
person who fits the description ‘herd rearer of humans’ can only be a divine being, 
and hence not the human king or statesman, and, connectedly, it offers a vivid 
picture of what human life would be like under a divine ‘herd rearer’,, and even, 
more importantly, what characterizes human life in the absence of such a divine 
‘herd rearer’. 

His expectations and disappointment show that the Visitor, even when he 
claims he is taking an entirely different route from another starting point (ex allés 


> As we will see a little later, immediately after the myth, the Visitor replaces ‘rearer’ (herder) with 
‘carer’ (Plt. 275e). I intentionally use here both terms, because I think that at this point caring appears 
to be involved in herding. Indeed, even when this distinction is introduced after the myth, the states- 
man qua carer still belongs in a single class along with all of the other kinds of herdsman, namely, the 
class of the herd-tenders. (275e4-9). 
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archés), has the same aim as a dialectician. In the hands of the Visitor, the myth — 
although different in form of exposition - remains subservient to dialectic and 
integrated in the process of separation. Indeed, when he introduces the procedure 
he is about to follow in the myth he states that “we must then - as in what went 
before - take away part from part in each case and so arrive at the pinnacle of 
what we have been searching for (Plt. 268d).* 

Let us now see how far the complex narrative told by the Visitor is in fact 
related to the aims for which he embarked on telling it. The traditional stories 
from which the Visitor weaves his own narrative speak about (i) the reversal of 
the direction of rotation of the heavenly bodies, (ii) a golden age during the reign 
of Kronos, and (iii) people born from the Earth in previous times. The Visitor 
claims that these myths are pieces of a single story that got disconnected in trans- 
mission. The original version, the Visitor continues, speaks about successive 
phases of the cosmos, marked by the reversals of the direction of rotation of the 
entire heavenly sphere. The direction of the rotation of the heavens is, moreover, 
concordant with the life-cycles of humans and other animals. When the heavens 
turn from West to East, people are born old, get younger and smaller with time, 
until they completely disappear instead of dying. They are not born by sexual 
reproduction, but spring from the earth in which they had been put together by 
divinities. A dim memory of this stage is preserved in myths about earthborn 
people. But, importantly, this stage corresponded also to the age of Kronos when 
people and other animals were directly herded by divine beings, and as a conse- 
quence lived free from any toil, wars, feud, and animosity, neither killing nor 
preying on each other. Human beings had no families, cities, or other forms of 
social organization. Fruits grew in abundance by themselves without farming, 
and the climate was mild enough, so there was no need for clothes or housing. 
Yet, when the set number of generations was reached, Kronos, who had created 
the cosmos from a primeval chaos, stopped directing the rotation of the cosmos, 
and returned to his observation post, whereas the lesser divinities ceased to 


* Note also that the narrative appears to remain interwoven with arguments, and the Visitor seems 
to arrive at certain key features of the myth through arguments. For instance, the backward revolution 
of the cosmos is derived from the premises that the cosmos is a divine but also a bodily entity. It fol- 
lows from the cosmos’ bodily nature that it cannot be unchanging, but the cosmos is also divine, so 
the change should be the least possible. This is how the Visitor then arrives at positing revolution in 
the opposite direction: it is ‘the smallest possible variation of its movement, and hence we must attrib- 
ute precisely this kind of change to the cosmos (Pit. 270d-e). As the Visitor later says, this conclusion 
is fully in line with the collective memory transmitted in myths which speak about the previous cos- 
mic age (Plt. 271a—-b). Of course, it might be asked how much of these argumentative parts of the 
myth should be considered as playful (on the ‘playfulness’ of the myth, see below, section 4.4). Yet, the 
main assumptions of, for example, this argument - i.e. that the cosmos is both divine and bodily, that 
the bodily cannot be exempt from change and destruction, that revolution at the same place is the 
closest to standstill - are well-documented Platonic tenets, used also in the ‘likely account’ (eikos 
logos/muthos) of the Timaeus. In view of this, Young Socrates’ reaction to the Visitor’s reasoning is 
remarkable: ‘It certainly seems that everything you have gone through is very reasonable’ 
(uddAa eixdtws, Plt. 270b1-2). If so, the Visitor not only integrates the myth into the dialectical process 
of division, but also mixes fanciful fictional and properly argumentative elements. Cf. also Morgan 
(2000, 253). 
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provide for animals by direct herding. The universe, because of its bodily nature, 
changed its direction of revolution. This change caused heavy earthquakes and 
other kinds of disturbance, which almost completely eradicated all animal spe- 
cies. After this initial havoc, the universe gradually returned to its normal course, 
remembering Kronos’ teaching. This corresponds to the age in which we are cur- 
rently living. Yet, as time passes, the cosmos’ memory fades, its bodily nature 
increasingly prevails, bringing disorder and destruction. Left to its own devices, 
the universe would eventually destroy itself and everything within it. Yet, when it 
is already on the brink of total chaos and self-destruction, Kronos intervenes, 
returns to the helm, turns the rotation back, sets things in order again, and 
imparts ‘immortality and agelessness’ to the cosmos (Plt. 273e). The Visitor fur- 
ther explains that at the beginning of the cosmic period in which we live, animals 
and humans ceased to be born from the earth, and began to reproduce by sexual 
generation. Resources became scarce, animals became wild, and started to prey 
on each other. The gods needed to intervene to save the otherwise weak and 
defenceless humans. They gave them fire, skills, crafts, and seeds, as is also told by 
myths about Prometheus, Hephaestus, and other divinities helping helpless prim- 
ordial humans. At any rate, from that moment onwards, people had to care for 
themselves, live in families, organize societies, and use the skills they had learnt 
from the gods (274c-e). 

In contrast to what we might have expected, the myth does not in fact focus on 
the distinction between the king and the representatives of those other profes- 
sions that contribute to the nurture of humans in more specific ways. In the last 
sentences of his narration, the Visitor passingly mentions education and the basic 
crafts that are necessary for human survival, but only as divine gifts. On the 
whole, the narrative brings us rather back to the question of the difference 
between kingship and herding non-human animals. By presenting the image of 
the age of Kronos, the myth shows what it would be like to have a shepherd of 
humans, who, as human shepherds do with animals, provide for all aspects of the 
generation and rearing (genesis kai trophé, Plt. 261d3) of their flock. The myth 
makes us realize that the shepherd and the flock cannot be of the same species, 
but the flocks must always be of more lowly kinds (gené phaulotera, Plt. 271e). 
Just as a ram could not possibly assume the task of taking care of the generation 
and rearing of other sheep, the all-round responsibility for rearing and nurturing 
humans would equally transcend human abilities.* Only a god, far superior in 
knowledge and power, could fulfil such a role, whereas a human king or 


° Cf. the Laws’ version of the myth: Kronos ‘was of course aware that human nature, as we've 
explained, is never able to complete control of all human affairs without being filled with arrogance 
and injustice. Bearing this in mind, he appointed kings and rulers for our states; they were not men, 
but beings of a superior and more divine order - spirits. We act on the same principle nowadays in 
dealing with our flocks of sheep and herds of other domesticated animals: we don’t put cattle in charge 
of cattle or goats in charge of goats, but control them ourselves, because we are a superior species’ 
(713c-e). 
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statesman, no matter how much expertise he might acquire, still remains a 
human. As the Visitor concludes: 


But in my view, Socrates, this figure of the divine herdsman is still greater than 
that of a king, and the statesmen who belong to our present are much more like 
their subjects in their natures and have shared in an education and nurture 
closer to theirs. (Plt. 275b9-c4) 


Having stated this conclusion, the Visitor immediately continues by introducing 
the broader expertise of ‘herd-tending’ (agelaiokomike), which, instead of the 
more ‘hands-on’ approach to ‘generation’ and ‘rearing’ involved in herd-rearing 
(agelaiotrophiké), requires only ‘looking after’ or ‘taking care of’ (therapeutike, 
epimeleétiké; Plt. 275e6-7) the flock. This looser form of relationship between the 
herd and those who ‘tend; ‘look after’ and ‘care for it allows that ‘carers’ and their 
‘herds; so also the statesman and the citizens, are of the same species. The intro- 
duction of this new category is thus prompted by the myth. 

These are indeed important results. When the Visitor rounds off his review of 
the outcome of the myth by adding, somewhat unexpectedly, the further division 
between enforced and voluntary rule, leading to the contrast between king and 
tyrant (Plt. 276d-e),° Young Socrates can feel that they have finally reached the 
goal by delineating the expertise of the statesman as voluntary herd-tending: 


Yes, Stranger, and it’s likely that in this way our exposition concerning the states- 
man would reach completion. (Plt. 277a1-2) 


The myth seems to have delivered exactly what was needed. 


4,3 


It however soon turns out that the Visitor has a very different assessment of what 
the myth has achieved. To correct the boy’s premature sense of victory, he 
expresses his frustration and formulates a vivid self-criticism (Plt. 277a-c). He 
points out that the project fell short of providing the enargeia, which, as we have 
seen, was his primary aim with the myth. He also acknowledges that the narrative 
was clearly too long and, despite his attempts to be selective (Plt. 271e; 274b), 
went into details that were apparently not needed to fulfil the stated goal. Even 


° Ata later stage of the dialogue (291a-297b), the Visitor comes back to the question, and rejects 
the distinction between voluntary/by force as a way of distinguishing between the true statesman and 
the tyrant, since, as he argues, the true statesman may, if needed, use force. See Horn and Trivigno (in 
this volume, Chapter 9 and Chapter 8, respectively). 
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more importantly, the myth failed to delineate the contours of the king with the 
requisite precision (akribeia).’ For even though it has revealed that the previous 
definition, ‘herd rearer of humans, would be applicable only to a god, and not toa 
human king or statesman, it has not resulted in any progress with respect to the 
very point for which the Visitor introduced it in the first place, which was to sep- 
arate the statesman from a host of other professions, ‘merchants, farmers, millers, 
and bakers, all of them, and gymnastic trainers too, and doctors’ (Plt. 267e7-8). 
Even if as an upshot of the myth we now have the amended definition ‘carer of the 
human herd; in order to account for the less hands-on approach characteristic of 
same-species ‘tending; the Visitor has to acknowledge that still ‘thousands com- 
pete with the kingly kind over the care of cities’ (Plt. 279a2-3). The myth was 
apparently unable to supplement the dialectical method of division with the 
expected distinction. 

These problems might be caused by the Visitor’s personal inability to come up 
with a myth that is not too long, and which makes the required distinctions. It is, 
however, more likely that, as Morgan has also argued, a myth necessarily takes on 
a life of its own, so that the exigences of an entertaining, imaginative narrative 
inevitably make it both too much and too imprecise for the purposes of making 
dialectical distinctions.* In this sense, the lesson is more general: although a myth 
can lead to very important insights, and the Visitor's own myth has certainly 
achieved that, it is a mistake to expect the kind of precision and clarity that is 
characteristic of a dialectical procedure. 

What could lead the Visitor to realize that the myth was too much and insufh- 
ciently precise to deliver its dialectical purpose? As we have seen, the first distinc- 
tion concerned the difference between rearing and caring. What I find particularly 
remarkable in the Visitor’s summary is that it is replete with technical, or quasi- 
technical terms, some of them apparently coined on the spot and in order to 
name and characterize the types of expertise the Visitor has just established. This 
flurry of jargon, with terms like agelaiotrophike, agelaiokomiké, therapeutike, 
epimeletiké, and threptikos, is in stark contrast with the fanciful, imaginative nar- 
rative of the myth. One can feel that with the conceptual divisions and new ter- 
minology, the Visitor is back in his element. But it is far from obvious why one 
would need the long-winded and intricate myth to establish these very divisions. 
It is not at all obvious that the introduction of the age of Kronos, the reversion of 
cosmic rotations, and the backwards life-cycles with bearded earthborn babies, 
and all the rest, was necessary to make the point that herdsmen of different 


” For an analysis of the Visitor's self-criticism, and in particular the sculptor- and painter analogies, 
see Morgan (2000, 256-261). I would however not follow her conclusion according to which the prin- 
cipal problem with the myth, and the point of the analogies, is that myth is imitative, just as sculpting 
and painting are (Morgan 2000, 258). 

* Morgan (2000, 253-258, summarized on p. 257): ‘What makes for a good narrative is not what 
makes for a good division; we begin to see a misfit between method and narrative form? 
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non-human species are more directly involved in the feeding and rearing of their 
herds than kings and statesman are in taking care of and tending to communities 
of people.’ It of course still remains true that the myth made us realize what the 
human king is not, and offered a vivid picture of what life would be like if humans 
had a herder, and not a carer. A myth is difficult to harness: it might bring you 
crucial insights, but possibly not the ones you have expected. 


4.4 


Why did the Visitor think that it would be helpful to replace the dialectical pro- 
cedure with a myth in the first place? In introducing the story, he says that after 
the somewhat tedious exercise of division, he will now mix in an element of play- 
fulness (paidian enkerasamenous, Plt. 268d8). After all, Young Socrates was still 
listening to such stories not so long ago. The Visitor expects him to give ear to 
what he is about to hear with the same open mind and open-mouthed attention 
as children do.’° The myth should resemble in form the stories told to children, 
should be entertaining and captivate the imagination of a young person, but 
should at the same time communicate serious content. 

The way in which the Visitor introduces his myth shows that he is in full agree- 
ment with the Athenian of the Laws on child psychology and pedagogy. The 
Athenian explains at great length that mythical narratives, even if they are tech- 
nically lies, are essential in instilling the correct system of values and a shared 
Weltanschauung in young members of the community. When Cleinias remarks 
how difficult it is to persuade people of the truth, the Athenian counters that, as 
the Sidonians’ belief in the story of Cadmus amply proves, 


the legislator [...] if he tries he can persuade the souls of the young of whatever 
he wants. All he needs to figure out is what doctrine will deliver the greatest 
good to the city should he convince them of it. Then he must use every means at 
his disposal to ensure that the whole community, all their lives long, are of one 
voice on this topic - in their songs, in their muthoi, and in their logoi. 

(Leg. 664a, trans. Meyer, slightly modified.) 


The function of the three choruses, among which the most august role is that of 
the elderly storytellers (muthologoi, Leg. 664d), is precisely to charm (epaidein, 
Leg. 664b) the souls of the young which are still easily impressionable if one finds 


° Indeed, the invocation of the myth of Kronos in Laws 4 omits all the references to cosmic 
reversals. It retains simply the bare bones of the story relevant to the political moral, divine rulers over 
humans in the age of Kronos vs. human rulers over humans in the age of Zeus. 

10 AdxXa. én TO pvew [ou mavu Tpoaexe TOV vour, Kabarrep ot Tratoes: TOVTWS ov TroAAd. expev'yets 
travdias €ry, 268e. On the connection between, mythos and childhood in the context of the Theaetetus 
and the Sophist, see Morgan (2000, 251-252). 
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the right format. In fact, a little earlier in Book 2, the Athenian had already 
explained that in order to function as charms for the soul of the young, the ser- 
ious educational content, which brings interpersonal concord (sumphonia) to 
their souls, needs to be couched in songs and playful entertainments (paidiai). 
Then, in the exchange leading up to the discussion about the origins and cure of 
atheism, the Athenian tells his friends how the children of Magnesia from their 
earliest age will be nourished by their mothers and nurses not only with milk, but 
also with stories, surely of appropriate content sanctioned by the lawgiver. 
Echoing the terms of Book 2, the Athenian adds that these stories combine play- 
fulness and a serious message (meta te paidias kai meta spoudeés legomenon) in 
order to captivate the souls of children, and work as charms on them (hoion en 
epodais, Leg. 887d1-4). Such myths remain to be a formative experience with life- 
long effects even for those among them who later become part of the intellectual 
and political elite of Magnesia, and who through their advanced studies in astron- 
omy and cosmic theology will understand that these stories are technically lies; 
just the same way as the Noble Lie in the Republic has a life-long affective influ- 
ence even on those who become philosopher-rulers.”* 

In the Timaeus-Critias, Critias Junior’s complete trust in and devotion to 
Solon’s narrative about the foundation of Athens and its antediluvian fight against 
Atlantis is a testimony to the immense power of early exposure to such thrilling 
and elevating stories.’? Solon’s heroic epic remains burnt into Critias’ memory, 
even when old age otherwise makes him forgetful. Moreover - surely, not 
endowed with a strongly critical philosophical intellect - he is still adamant that 
the story must be literally, historically true. Critias even claims that had Solon 
been able to write up the story, this epic ‘would have surpassed in fame Hesiod, 
Homer and any other poet’ (Ti. 21d-e).’* Critias also relates that Solon’s compos- 
itions were very popular at the rhapsodic contests for Athenian boys at the 
Apaturia — so we understand that had Solon put into verse this great narrative, it 
would have been widely disseminated and could have become a corner-stone of 
the education of Athenian youth, even replacing Hesiod and Homer. The Atlantis 
story could have become part of the core formative educational and cultural 
experience of young and adult citizens, and thus would have worked in the way 
the Athenian of the Laws recommends - first related by parents and family, and 
then reinforced in the souls of young and adult at the performances of public fes- 
tivals. Had Solon been able to produce his poem about Athenian courage and 
virtue, he might have been able to instil in the young correct ethical ideals. 
Athenian history might even have taken different turns at crucial moments; in 
particular, the lesson of the story of Atlantis’ arrogance and expansionism might 


" Cf. Schofield (2006, 319). Cf. e.g. also Schofield (2003); Cleary (2003); Kamtekar (2010); Abolafia 
(2015). For a fascinating new reading of the Noble Lie, see Rowett (2016). 

* Tam grateful to Salla Raunio for extensive discussions of Solon’s narrative. 

° Cf. Capra 2010, 205; Tulli (2013). 
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have helped to avoid the historic catastrophe of the military campaign in Sicily, of 
which the presence of Hermocrates at the dialogue is an unmistakable reminder. 
Moreover, as even Critias is quick to notice, Solon’s narrative shows uncanny 
resemblance to the state Socrates depicted on the previous day in terms of both 
the structure of society separating different classes, and in its fundamental values. 
The story of Proto-Athens could thus have provided the perfect educational 
groundwork for a statesman who wanted to institute and maintain Socrates’ city. 

If the Visitor’s intention was to convey serious information in a playful man- 
ner, which entertains and captivates the young, he appears to have failed in that 
respect as well. As his narration becomes more and more complex and entangled, 
and as Young Socrates’ successive reactions and gradually etiolating engagement 
indicate, the boy step by step loses the thread, and as he does so, his initial keen 
interest quickly fades away. 

At first, the boy is duly excited about the prospect of hearing an engaging story, 
probably also as a respite from the tedium of the dialectical exercise of division. 
When the Visitor mentions the traditional stories known also to the boy, and tells 
him that he is about to give an entirely novel rendering to them, and will explain 
how they all hang together, Young Socrates manifests just the kind of fascination 
and excitement a child would show in anticipation of an enthralling story: 


I very much like what you say; go on, and leave out nothing. (Plt. 269c3) 


Then, his first reactions reveal that he follows the story attentively and is eager 
precisely to understand every detail. He frequently interrupts the Visitor’s narra- 
tion with perfectly relevant questions of clarification (Pit. 269d4; 270b6; 270b9; 
270d6), and - up until a certain point — he expresses that he is pleased with what 
he hears, finding it coherent and as likely as such a story should be. As he says: ‘Tt 
certainly seems that everything you have gone through is very likely’ (Plt. 
270b1-2). And a little later, he repeatedly expresses his appreciation (Plt. 270c). 
Yet, instead of giving a clear description and comparison of the successive cosmic 
periods in succession, the Visitor keeps jumping back and forth between the ages, 
and uses the temporal markers such as ‘now; ‘before’ ‘previously’ ‘after that, and 
‘again in a confusing way, making his narrative jolly hard to follow. As the story 
gets more and more snarled up in the events of the different cosmic periods, what 
happens in each, and what happens in the intervening cataclysms, and especially 
how human beings were born in each of these phases, the boy’s queries express 
increasing perplexity (cf. Plt. 271a4-5). Then, his very last question concerning 
the myth already shows bafflement: 


Yes, quite; this does seem to follow on what went before. But as for the life which 
you say there was in the time of Kronos’ power - was it in those turnings or in 
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these? For it is clear that it falls out that the change affecting the stars and the 
sun occurs in each set of turnings. (Plt. 271c3-7) 


The last sentence indicates that the boy understands perfectly well the logic that 
governs the Visitor’s account. Yet, he has become increasingly bewildered about 
the storyline and sequence of states and events. In fact, as his question shows, he 
lost track of precisely what is apparently one of the central assumptions of the 
myth, the connection between cosmic phases and forms of life. Indeed, the schol- 
arly debate about the number of phases and the sequence of events which has 
dominated the recent output on the myth confirms that it is not Young Socrates’ 
fault if he gets confused.’* And as he loses the thread, he loses his interest as well. 
When a little later the Visitor asks him whether he would be able and willing 
(ar’ an dunaio te kai etheléseias, Plt. 272b4) to decide in which period people led 
happier, more flourishing lives, the boy’s answer is a succinct ‘Not at all’ (oudamos, 
Plt. 272b5). What follows shows that this snappy reply refers to both parts of the 
Visitor's question: the boy does not only feel himself unable to decide, but that at 
this point he is not even willing to try. Clearly, this is in stark contrast with the 
boy’s initially active and keen intellectual engagement with the Visitor's narrative. 
And from that moment onwards, Young Socrates falls into a long - and I would 
venture to say resigned - silence. For the next very long stretch of text, running 
over two and a half Stephanus pages, he simply lets the Visitor add more and 
more elements to the story uninterrupted, and to get more and more entangled in 
it. When the Visitor finally concludes - or perhaps rather puts a stop to — his 
story, the boy noticeably fails to express any enthusiasm or appreciation. He only 
gets interested again when the Visitor points out that the myth can help them 
realize that their previous procedure involved mistakes: 


So how do you say we made a mistake, and how great was it? (Plt. 274e4-5) 


Far from being impressed by the supposedly entertaining and illuminating elem- 
ent of the myth, he quickly wants to get over with it, and learn what there is to be 
learnt about their previous mistake. As the reactions of Young Socrates show, 
there is every reason to doubt that the story as formulated by the Eleatic Visitor 
would have become a hit among the young, and it seems highly unlikely that it 
would then get transmitted from generation to generation in Young Socrates’ 
family. The Visitor had to learn from his own failed attempt that he is not one of 
those unique individuals, who, like Solon (or for that matter Plato), are gifted in 
more than one sphere of expertise and method, and are able not only to practice 


™ Cf. Brisson (1995); Erler (1995); Ferrari (1995); McCabe (1997); Horn (2002); Carone (2004); 
Rowe (2002); Rowe (2010); Verlinsky (2008) and Verlinsky (2009). 
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and to teach dialectics or do politics, but also successfully to formulate mythical 
narratives which offer proper educational entertainment for the young. Socrates 
apparently knows this about himself - he does not comply with Glaucon’s 
prompting to tell the Noble Lie in full, but instead only gives the briefest of sum- 
maries (Resp. 414c).’* And in the Timaeus, he leaves it to his friends to tell narra- 
tives about the city, proclaiming himself unable to do so.’® Once again, that it 
requires a distinct skill to be able to tell an entertaining political myth is a lesson 
that both the dialectician and the statesman have to learn. 

There are clear signs that the Visitor did after all learn an important lesson. By 
the end of the dialogue, he seems to have understood that the ability to tell myths 
is a distinct capacity. In the very last step of homing in on the statesman art, the 
Visitor distinguishes it from the expertise of those who are able to persuade large 
masses of people not through higher-level teaching (didaché), but through per- 
suasion by telling fictional stories, muthologia (Plt. 304c-d). Being able to per- 
suade the citizens ‘by telling myths’ is one of the handful of arts which are the 
most precious and most closely related to the royal art (ta timia kai sungené). In 
so far as his main function is to convey to the many what is just, the ‘teller of 
myths’ is in fact the closest associate of the statesman in steering the city (sundi- 
akubernai). The art of mythologia is, moreover, based on knowledge (to peistikon 
[...] epistémé, 304d). In fact, if we now look back at the Visitor’s analysis of the 
causes of his own failure, we can realize that the art of the muthologos involves 
also the key elements of the statesman’s art: the muthologos, just as the statesman, 
has to find the right moment (kairon) and keep to what is measured (metron) (Plt. 
277a-c)."’ Nonetheless, the art of myth telling is still clearly distinct from the 
statesman’s art and subordinate to it.’* 

Just as important, as we will see in the final part of the dialogue, the Visitor 
agrees with the Athenian of the Laws that skillfully devised myths, when told by 
parents, nurses, and tutors, have a fundamental role in the early education of chil- 
dren. As it should not come as a surprise to readers of Plato's political dialogues, 
the Visitor also adds that the statesman will allow only such myths the content of 
which furthers the statesman’s political project. In particular, the Visitor’s states- 
man will only allow such myths as are fitting in relation to the mixing (sunkrasis) 
that belongs to the directing art (Plt. 308e). When the Visitor finally comes to his 


8 Cf. Schofield (2006, 284). 

*° In Phaedo Socrates declares that he is not a ‘teller of myths’ (ouk é muthologikos, Phd 61b). I have 
discussed the ways in which Socrates is and is not able to tell myths in Betegh (2009). 

” The relationship between the method used by the Visitor and the expertise of the statesman is 
obviously one of the most exciting topics of the dialogue, discussed extensively in the literature. Cf., 
e.g., Scodel (1987); Lane (1998); White (2007); El Murr (2014a). 
us Kal TOUTO peev €ouke TAX Kexwpicbar TONTUKTS TO pytopiKov, ws érepov eidos ov, omnpeToov penv 


TavTy, 304e. 
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ultimate characterization of the statesman’s specific expertise as weaving the two 
characters together, he also repeatedly specifies that this activity is fully dependent 
on the preparatory work of educators (Plt. 309a-b; 309d). 

I would now like to suggest that the Visitor’s myth, even if it does not fully 
deliver the dialectical result it was originally meant to deliver, and ultimately does 
not succeed in entertaining Young Socrates, could serve precisely the kind of edu- 
cational aims that can foster the statesman’s political project of creating social 
cohesion by ‘mixing’ and ‘weaving. In particular, I will argue that central to the 
statesman’s project is that the citizens have a correct conception of the kinship, 
sungeneia, that holds among them all. Or, in the words of the passage from the Laws 
I have just quoted, this is ‘the doctrine’ that ‘delivers the greatest good to the city, 
and the topic on which the citizens must be ‘of one voice’ (Leg. 664a). The myth, 
as I will try to show, contains material that can be instrumental to instilling 
precisely that correct conception. Within the dialogue, the same elements of the 
myth can serve to prepare Young Socrates - and indeed also the reader of the 
dialogue - to accept and more fully to appreciate what the ultimate source of 
inner conflict in societies is, and how the statesman’s art provides a preventive 
and remedy. 


4.5 


Leading up to his ultimate account of the statesman’s art, the Visitor explains that 
citizens of every city have the inner potential to develop one of two kinds of vir- 
tue, courage and moderation. Importantly, he adds that these two kinds of vir- 
tues, by the very fact that both are virtues, are naturally akin, sungeneis (Plt. 306c). 
However, people recognize as their kin, sungeneis, only those who display the 
same virtue as themselves. As the Visitor explains: 


For I think because of their affinity (sungeneia) to either set of qualities, they 
praise some things as belonging to what is familiar to them (oikeia sphetera), 
and censure those of their opponents as alien, and engage in a great deal of hos- 
tility towards each other, and about great many things. (Plt. 307d3-6) 


This narrow conception of sungeneia, extending only to one of the two character 
traits, is the primary source of a diseased state in relation to the most important 
things (peri de ta megista nosos, Plt. 307d8-9), and the greatest hostility and stasis 
among citizens (Plt. 308b1). 

This is actually fully in line with what the Visitor said much earlier when in the 
Sophist he was analyzing the cleansing of the soul: 
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And don’t you think that inner discord (stasis) is nothing else but dissension 
arising from some corruption among things that are naturally akin (tén tou phu- 
sei sungenous ek tinos diaphthoras diaphoran). (Soph. 228a7-8) 


What we have at the level of the state, we also have at the level of the soul. The 
different states of the soul - beliefs, desires, anger and passion - ought to manifest 
their natural sungeneia lest the stasis and illness which we call wickedness take 
over the entire person. 

Accordingly, the core task of the statesman is to help the citizens to realize their 
inner sungeneia, and to correct their mistakenly restrictive conception and senti- 
ments of interpersonal sungeneia. If the statesman’s art achieves this more inclu- 
sive sense and feeling of sungeneia, and makes the citizens ‘of one voice’ on 
this topic, his expert ruling avoids stasis as the greatest evil and brings concord, 
homonoia, and friendly feeling, philia, to his city. 

The key sentence which describes the crucial double task of the statesman runs 
as follows: 


First, in accordance with their kinship, fitting together that part of their soul that 
is eternal’? with a divine bond, and after the divine, in turn fitting together their 
animal”® aspect with human bonds.”? (Pit. 309c1-3) 


I have modified Rowe’s translation to keep the ambiguity of the Greek: in the first 
part of the sentence it is not clear what the immortal part of the souls of the citi- 
zens are akin to. In Rowe’s translation, as indeed in the majority of translations I 
have consulted, it becomes unambiguous that the kinship, sungeneia, holds 
between the immortal human soul and the divine itself.” This may or may not be 
the correct interpretation of the statement. However, as far as the Greek goes, it is 
equally possible that the kinship that forms the basis of the divine bond to be cre- 
ated by the statesman holds rather among the immortal divine souls of the citi- 
zens. On this reading, the art of the statesman consists in creating two kinds of 
bonds, based on two kinds of kinship, sungeneia, that holds among citizens: (i) a 


° devyevys is a rare term, which expresses that although the soul is eternal, it is not static. 

° The term Cwoyevijs is a hapax, apparently coined by Plato, picking up and contrasting with 
aevyevys. 

>) rp@rov [ev KATA TO Gvyyeves TO deLyeves Ov THS PuyAs adTav péepos Heiw cvvappocapevy Seoua, 
peta b€ 70 Geiov 76 Cwoyeves adtav abfis avOpwrivors. Rowe gets rid of the ambiguity by adding after 
‘kinship’ the words ‘with the divine’ — but this is not in the Greek 

»? The translation in Dixsaut, El Murr, et al. (2018) keeps the ambiguity: “Tout dabord, en se fon- 
dant sur Papparenté de la partie éternelle de leur ame, il la met a Punisson grace a un lien divin, ensuite 
aprés cette partie divine, cest la partie animale qu’il assemble a son tour par des liens humains: 
Similarly El Murr (2014a, 277): ‘D’abord, selon Papparenté, [la science royale] met en commun accord 
la partie éternelle de leurs ames, par un lien divin...? So also Aronadio (2005, 122): ‘In primo luogo, 
secondo cid che é affine per genere, accordando con divino legame la parte dell’anima loro che é di 
genere eterno, e poi, dopo quella divina, quella del genere vivente con legami umani? 
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divine bond among the immortal souls of the citizens, in accordance with the 
sungeneia based on the shared, eternal, aeigenes, nature of their souls, and (ii) a 
human bond, in accordance with the sungeneia based on the shared animal, 
zoogenes, nature of the citizens.”* If so, the royal art consists in making the citi- 
zens realize that in so far as all of them are endowed with an immortal soul and 
effectively capable of manifesting virtue, and moreover all share the same zoogenes 
nature, they are all in fact sungeneis. 

I will argue that one important aspect of the myth is the emphasis it puts on the 
fact that in our world all humans are linked to each other by a natural kinship, 
and that in this world humans must create bonds on the basis of this kinship for 
their survival and flourishing. This is why, if it were told by a more skilled teller of 
myth, it could instil in children a basic, but basically correct, conception of this 
natural kinship, and thereby prepare the ground for the central task of the states- 
man. But I will also try to show that sungeneia operates at multiple levels and 
holds in multiple directions, and that the ambiguity in the sentence quoted above 
might well reflect this multi-directionality of the ‘kinship’ relations. 


4.6 


Plato throughout his political dialogues remains committed to the idea that the 
strongest political community is a unity based on differences. Yet in different 
texts, he might put the emphasis on either of the two elements of this compound, 
unity or difference - a shift in emphasis that is duly reflected in the political 
myths, and the way in which the idea of sungeneia is used in them. The Noble Lie 
expresses in its first Cadmean part that all citizens are sungeneis, brothers from 
the same mother, the Earth (Resp. 414b-c). Yet the second part of the myth (Resp. 
415a-c), based on the Hesiodic Myth of Metals and related in more detail by 
Socrates, puts the emphasis on the natural differences among the capacities of 
people, thereby preparing them to accept the separation of classes. Solon’s story in 
the Timaeus-Critias retains the idea of gégeneia as the basis of sungeneia, but pre- 
sents it as a distinctive bond among Athenians. At the same time, the story gives 
divine sanction to the separation of classes by relating how this social structure 
was first instituted by Athena herself. Class distinction even got reflected in, and 
reinforced by, the way in which Athena arranged the city spatially, with concen- 
tric circles housing the distinct classes. As opposed to the Republic and the closely 
related political project of the Timaeus-Critias, the Statesman perspicuously puts 
the emphasis not on separating, but on unifying, ‘mixing’ and ‘weaving’ together 
what is different on the basis of a more fundamental natural kinship. I would like 


> Aronadio (2005, 122) also calls attention to the way in which the word sungenes resonates with 
the immediately following word, aeigenes. 
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to flag already at this point that because of the specificity of the political project of 
the Statesman, and the specific concept of sungeneia it wants to develop, the 
Visitor in the myth emphatically relegates gégeneia, birth from the earth, promin- 
ent in both the Republic and the Timaeus-Critias, to the other cosmic phase. 

Sungeneia is a highly charged term and an extraordinarily complex concept in 
the context of the Sophist, the Statesman and beyond. First of all, the term can be 
used by a dialectician to express that groups belong in the same larger kind. 
Dialectical collection is the recognition of sungeneia. Accordingly, the Visitor in 
both the Sophist and the Statesman repeatedly points out that two or more profes- 
sions or qualities are in fact sungeneis. For instance, even the sophist and the 
angler turn out to be sungeneis (Soph. 221d9). Or close to the beginning of the 
search for the statesman’s art, the interlocutors agree that mathematics and other 
theoretical forms of expertise are sungeneis in so far as neither of them involve 
any practical action (Plt. 258d4-6). Or a little later we learn that the king, the 
herald, the person who dictates the rhythm to the oarsmen, and the seer are all 
sungeneis in so far as they all issue directions. This remains so, even if we will 
soon need to separate from this general class those who, like the king, are 
‘self-directors’ 

Indeed, still in the Sophist, when the Visitor describes the core and aim of his 
method, he characterizes it as one which one tries to acquire understanding by 
recognizing what is and what is not sungenes.”* Similarly, it is such a dialectical 
analysis of virtues which can lead the statesman to realize that, despite appear- 
ances and the conceptions current among citizens, courage and moderation are at 
a deeper level naturally sungeneis. 

Yet, as we have seen above in the description of the statesman’s art and the 
source of stasis within the polis and the soul, the subjective recognition of sunge- 
neia, that one is sungenés with someone else or with a group of people, has a cru- 
cial, personal, interpersonal, affective, and normative, motivational aspect as well. 
This is what makes it a key element in weaving the durable fibre of the polis. 

Remarkably, the entire conversation of the Statesman starts by the topic of 
going beyond surface resemblances, and achieving the recognition of genuine 
interpersonal sungeneia.?? When the members of the party try to decide who 
should continue to act as respondent, the old Socrates says, surely with tongue in 
cheek, that the two boys not only train together, but 


both of them seem somehow to have a certain sungeneia with me. (Plt. 257d2) 


24 A s \ ¢ A a a a 
TOU krynoao0at yap €«veKa VvOoUV TACWY TEXVMV TO ovyyeves Kat TO it) ovyyeves KQATQVOELV 


TELpwLEVN, Soph. 227b1-3. 
5 Cf. Nehamas (1984, 31); Lane (1998, 34); Casertano (1995, 141); Aronadio (2005, 135-137). 
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Theaetetus resembles Socrates in his physical, facial features, whereas Young 
Socrates bears the same name, which in itself creates some sort of initial sense of 
familiarity (parechetai tina oikeiotéta). Of course, it might soon turn out that this 
is pretty much all that they have in common. But whether or not they do share 
something more can only be determined if they start to chat. This is exactly how 
Socrates continues: 


Well, we must always be eager to recognize those sungeneis to us through talking 
to them (dia logon). (Plt. 258a2-3) 


Obviously, only this type of sungeneia, which we recognize through discussions, 
dia logon, can create a genuine bond, a true sense of kinship, and philia among us. 
Yet, the term dia logon, as used by Socrates, is more general and can cover more 
than a personal discussion. There can be a whole range of different kinds of logoi 
through which we can learn who we are sungeneis with. What I want to suggest is 
that the Visitor’s myth is also such a kind of discourse, which, as a narrative aimed 
at young members of the community, can help them to understand who they are 
by nature sungenes with, and get a preliminary notion of why creating bonds on 
the basis of this kinship matters. 

In fact, the Visitor introduces his entire narrative by a reminder of a powerful 
negative example. The story of Atreus and Thyestes (Pit. 268e) shows that a com- 
pletely mistaken conception of how to recognize the true king - to use the posses- 
sion of the golden lamb as the indicator (sémeion), instead of expertise — can lead 
to discord (eris), and the most atrocious crimes among even twin brothers, who 
are of course naturally sungeneis in the most literal sense of the word. Small won- 
der that the Visitor summarily discards this aspect of the myth, and offers another 
explanation for the reversal of the direction of the revolution of the heavenly bod- 
ies. At any rate, this is a perfect mythical example of how natural kinship is 
replaced by divisive and destructive feud — just what happens in the city when the 
natural kinship between the two kinds of virtue are forgotten. Remarkably - also 
in view of our previous references to the Laws - the very discussion of the task of 
the legislator in that dialogue also starts with a parable with fighting brothers. The 
interlocutors agree with the Athenian that the best judge and legislator is not the 
one who puts one or other of the fighting parties to death, but ‘the one who would 
be to take this single family, which is at discord with itself and not destroy any of 
them, but reconcile them for the future, and give them laws to oversee that they 
remain friendly with one another’ (Leg. 627e-628a, trans. based on Griffith). 
After our previous discussion, it comes as no surprise that what is translated as 
‘single family’ is sungeneia mia in the Greek. In a way, the description of the task 
of the true legislator at the beginning of the Laws - to create philia instead of 
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discord among people who are naturally sungeneis - captures perfectly the out- 
come of the Statesman. 

Now how can the Visitor's myth help the statesman to make people realize 
their fundamental sungeneia and thereby create the bonds of philia among them? 
As the Visitor emphasizes more than once, there is a striking difference between 
the birth of people in the two cosmic periods, corresponding to the reverse 
revolutions of the cosmos. Notably, he also comes back to the point time and 
again that earthborn people in the age of Kronos are not born from each other 
(Plt. 262b2-3). The boy returns to this question even Stephanus pages later, and 
wants to make absolutely sure that he gets right the way of generation in the pre- 
vious age: 


But, Stranger, how did living creatures come into being in that time? And in 
what way were they produced from each other? (Plt. 271a3-4) 


In response, the Visitor explains once again that ‘reproduction from one another 
was not part of the nature of things ther’ (Pit. 271a4-6) but people, for each incar- 
nation, were put together by divine agents inside the earth. Then, yet another 
Stephanus page later, he concludes that because they all came back to life again 
from the earth, they did not acquire wives and children (Plt. 271e8-272a2). In the 
context of the Visitor’s myth, gégeneia and sungeneia get decoupled. 

Hammering in this point over and over again emphasizes that in our age the 
human bonds of marriage and procreation of children, sungeneia in the sense of 
family ties, based on our shared zoogenes nature, are essential to human life, and 
that it is something we ourselves have to take care of, and cannot leave it to the 
gods. In this way the myth prepares the ground for the statesman in arranging the 
human bond of ‘intermarriages, and sharing of children, and those matters relat- 
ing to private giving-away in marriage’ (Plt. 310b2-4). If they understand how 
important marriage and procreation is, and that it is in the hands of humans, the 
citizens will be more likely to let the expert statesman guide them in these mat- 
ters. ‘For, as the Visitor points out in describing the statesman’s role in creating 
human bonds, ‘most people, in what relates to these things, do not bind them- 
selves together correctly with respect to the procreation of childrer (Pit. 310b3-4). 
The statesman, as opposed to the divine creator of humans, will not ‘rear’ humans, 
but will still ‘take care of? their family bonds. 

The myth, through its contrast between the two ages, expresses a further point 
about the bond that links humans as a species. The Visitor shortly before the myth 
explained that according to the rules of dialectic it is illicit simply to divide 
humans from all other animals (Plt. 263b-e). The myth however conveys the idea 
that in the present cosmic period, for pragmatic purposes and also affectively, we 
can and even ought to feel ourselves part of humanity, distinguished from all 
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other animals. Even if the age of Kronos had the same biodiversity, and variety of 
species, as our own era, there was apparently very little difference between the 
life-styles of various species, in so far as all of them were tended by their respect- 
ive divine caretakers in the same way, and had a similar diet consisting of the 
fruits and vegetables the fertile earth bore to them. The divine caretaker provided 
‘for all the needs of those he tended [making them autarkes], so that none of them 
was savage, nor did they eat each other, and there was no war or stasis at all’ (Plt. 
271d-e). The Visitor even raises, perhaps ironically, the possibility that humans 
and other species cooperated in the search for knowledge and philosophical dis- 
cussions (Plt. 272b-d). 

The situation dramatically changes once the cosmos has been left to its own 
devices. The distinction between different species widens and gets accentuated. 
As the Visitor says, “To go through the changes that have occurred in relation to 
each kind of animals, and from what causes, would involve considerable length; 
those that relate to human beings will be shorter to relate and more to the point 
(Plt. 274b2-5). What we surely know is that many animals have become danger- 
ous for humans. This is why, in the way known from other myths, the gods taught 
arts and skills to humans. Wars and staseis also appear. Yet, at this point, the 
Visitor’s emphasis is not on the need for some sort of social contract that would 
protect us from stronger, aggressive, savage, predator species, or indeed from the 
aggression and fight among humans, as for instance Protagoras explains in his 
myth in the eponymous dialogue.”® Nor is it on how to get the different steps of 
the dialectical distinction between humans and other animals right. The stress, I 
would suggest, is rather on the sense of community among endangered humans, 
the feeling of ‘belonging together; which engenders solidarity and philia. Humans 
had to manage their own lives, and care for themselves and each other (Plt. 
274d5) in face of the danger from other animals - and this is how the specifically 
human way of life (anthropinos bios) has developed. On top of family ties neces- 
sary for procreation, the conditions in the cosmic period we live in, when 
resources are scarce and other stronger predator species endanger humans, the 
human way of life must involve a combination of courage and moderation. And it 
is clear that in this cosmic period, it is only other humans with whom we can 
engage in philosophical discussions and cooperate in the search for knowledge.” 
The sentiment conveyed by the myth that in the present state of the world humans - 
all humans - belong together, naturally sungeneis, and need to create family ties, 
cooperate with each other in various forms, and create social structures, and that 
therefore they ought to respect and act on that species-wide belonging together, is 


?° On the relationship between the two myths, see El Murr (2013). 

*7 Note also that in contrast to the Noble Lie or the story of Proto-Athens, the description of the 
human way of life in the Visitor’s narrative is not followed by an account of further class— or other 
types of division between humans. 
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fundamental for the statesman’s project. In particular, it can prepare the ground 
for the correct, more inclusive sense of sungeneia, counterbalancing the tendency 
to treat as sungeneis only those people who are like us, and show the same virtues 
and character traits as us. 


4,7 


The issue of sungeneia is, however, even more complex. Other relations of sunge- 
neia go beyond interpersonal bonds with other humans, and link us to something 
higher. This is how Socrates’ friends, at their last discussion with him in the 
prison, could understand through the Affinity Argument that their immortal 
souls are sungeneis with the divine Forms (Phd. 79d; 79e; 84b). In closely similar 
terms, in the Republic, those endowed with philosophical nature realize that their 
souls are sungeneis with ‘truth, justice, courage, and moderation (Resp. 487a), and 
in general not with the perceptible particulars, but with eternal divine essences 
(490a-b). Or, getting closer to our text, through Timaeus great eikos logos, we can 
learn that our immortal, rational souls are sungeneis with the supremely rational 
World Soul (Ti. 90a5). For lack of a better term let me call this relation linking the 
immortal soul of humans to these divine beings vertical sungeneia.”* 

The recognition of horizontal, interpersonal, human sungeneia naturally leads 
to a sense of bonding, belonging together, and solidarity - in a word, what Plato 
calls philia. The realization of vertical sungeneia, going beyond the human, and 
linking us to the divine, contributes to an even more powerful normative and 
motivational force on us. It makes us appreciate that even though these entities 
are beyond the human sphere, what is most divine in us, our immortal soul, is 
nonetheless naturally connected to, indeed sungenés with, these divine beings. 
The realization of vertical sungeneia creates a desire and an urge in us to be with, 
and be even more like, these divine beings (cf. e.g. Resp. 10.611e). The recognition 
of vertical sungeneia is thus a crucial motivational force driving the normative 
ideal of ‘becoming like god.” 

What I have distinguished as vertical and horizontal sungeneia might ultim- 
ately turn out to be closely related, and the ambiguity of the phrase kata to 
sungenes in the key sentence at 309c1-4 describing the statesman’s expertise might 
express precisely the connection between the two. It is both true that the immor- 
tal souls of humans are sungeneis with each other and that they are sungeneis with 
the divine. For the moment let me only note that the concept of vertical sungeneia 


8 Tt is an important and tricky question whether, and if so in what sense, vertical sungeneia is a 
symmetrical relationship. For instance, our immortal soul is sungenés with the Forms, but it is unclear 
whether the Forms are also sungeneis with our souls. I plan to pursue this problem in a separate paper. 

?? On the importance of this normative ideal, see esp. the seminal paper by Sedley (1999); cf. also 
Armstrong (2004) and Mahoney (2005). At this point, I would differ from Aronadio (2005, 123), who 
suggests that sungeneia is a novelty of the late dialogues and in particular the Statesman. 
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that we found in other dialogues is to a considerable extent missing from the 
Visitor’s myth in so far as there is nothing operative in our cosmic age which 
could function as an object of emulation. Our relationship to the cosmos is mark- 
edly different in this respect than what we find in the Timaeus. We are of course 
akin to the cosmos, as it is also a living being composite of body and soul, and 
even has cognitive powers. It is endowed with memory, just like us, but it resem- 
bles us also in that it is plagued by forgetfulness, and that its bodily nature might 
prevail. According to the myth, the cosmos, just as a human being, falls into dis- 
order and self-destruction if not properly steered. Without the active intervention 
of the god, it is not immortal, and its health is fragile. We are imitating the cos- 
mos, so that even the direction of human life-cycles follows its changes, but we 
are imitating it because of necessity, and this imitation doesn’t make us better. The 
only aspect in which the cosmos is better than us, and in which its divine nature 
is manifested, is that it is able to restrict its bodily change into circular motion 
and the reversals of circular motion (Pit. 269e). Yet, the circular motion of the 
heavens is not connected to the orderly motion of a rational soul that we should 
reproduce in our souls, as it is in the Timaeus. In the Visitor’s narrative, the cos- 
mos is not a constant ideal cognizer, and is too much like us to serve as a divine 
paradigm worthy of emulation. If you wish, according to the Visitor’s myth, we 
are not vertically but horizontally sungeneis with the cosmos. And, according to 
the myth, there is no divine intellect directly operative in our phase of the world 
with whom we could recognize kinship and to whom or to which we could try to 
assimilate ourselves. Within the framework of the myth, the only way we can con- 
nect to the divine is through the collective memory transmitted in stories about 
the age of Kronos, about how divinities providentially equipped us with skills at 
the beginning of the present cosmic period. Retelling these myths, and retelling 
them in the correct way, is to counteract forgetfulness, which, just as in the case of 
the cosmos, leads to disconnect with the divine, and falling into disorder. Yet, 
even if we must remain connected to it through retelling myths, the divine is not 
presented in the Visitor's narrative as an immediate object of emulation. If any- 
thing, by separating divine herd-rearing of the human herd from humans caring 
for humans, what the myth shows is that even the statesman cannot, and indeed 
ought not try to, imitate Kronos. 

I have formulated it somewhat differently than they do, but I think that this 
aspect of the traditional reading of the myth - i-e., that it does not contain the 
idea that we are vertically sungeneis with the cosmos and there is no divine agent 
operative in our cosmic phase whom we could emulate - is the main motivation 
behind the attempt to develop an alternative reading as Brisson, Carone, and to 
some extent Rowe have done.*® By exploiting the Visitor’s convoluted formula- 
tions, that as we have seen also confused Young Socrates, these commentators 


°° Cf. fn. 13 above. 
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have made an attempt to introduce a third (or even fourth) cosmic phase, and 
reorganized the sequence of events, so that we have a cosmos in which divine 
rationality is suitably still present and operative in the cosmic phase we live in, 
and we are not only sungeneis with it, but can also use it as an object of emulation. 

To my mind, Alexander Verlinsky’s two-part article has conclusively shown 
that the textual basis for this attempt is less than slim.** My hope is that the dis- 
tinction between the two types of sungeneia, vertical and horizontal, and the dif- 
ferent kinds of discourses that can help us to recognize them, can demonstrate 
that the very expectation that motivates the three-phase reading, the expectation 
of finding in the myth vertical sungeneia, is misguided. We can legitimately expect 
that an educational political myth will show that the gods care for humans and 
the Visitor’s myth fully satisfies that requirement.*” After all, even in our age, 
these are the lesser gods who taught us the different arts. And Kronos has always 
intervened, and will intervene, before things would get irredeemably wrong. The 
myth thus fully conveys the idea that divine beings do care for us and for the 
world at large. And this is sufficient for the context of an educational myth. 

As a matter of fact, vertical sungeneia is generally not part of the educational 
myths that I have argued are the appropriate comparanda of the Visitor’s narra- 
tive. It is not part of the Noble Lie, or Solon’s narrative about proto-Athens, or 
indeed the version of the Kronos myth in the Laws.** Vertical sungeneia belongs 
instead to another type of discourse aimed at another type of audience. Vertical 
sungeneia is something Socrates helps his friends to recognize in a philosophical 
argument in the Phaedo, it is what drives philosophical natures through their 
advanced studies in the Republic, or this is what, according to Timaeus, can be 
realized by high-level cosmological and physical studies. Similarly, in the Laws, 
the advanced astronomical studies that reveal the connection between the human, 
the cosmic and the divine, is limited to the intellectual and political elite, or 


1 Verlinsky (2008) and (2009). 

°? Note that the Visitor is also very careful to formulate his myth in conformity with the guidelines, 
tvro, governing correct myths in the Republic 2-3. He says that it would not be sanctioned, od Oéus, 
for the god to change his mind and to turn the cosmos in opposite directions (269e). Similarly, it 
would be a breach of fundamental theological convictions to suppose that two gods could reason in 
opposite ways, so that the two of them would drive the cosmos in opposite directions (270a). 

°° Assimilation is an important part of the version of the Kronos myth in the Laws, yet not ‘vertical 
assimilation. As the Athenian says, ‘they say there existed, in the age of Kronos, a form of government 
and administration which was a great success, and which served as a blueprint (uiéuna) for the best 
run of our present-day states’ (Leg. 713b). But, importantly for my purposes, in the conclusion of the 
myth, the Athenian clearly states that the object of imitation for us is not the divine itself, but rather 
the human beings who lived in Kronos’ age: “The story has a moral for us even today, and there is a lot 
of truth in it: where the ruler of a state is not a god but a mortal, people have no respite from toil and 
misfortune. The lesson is that we should make every effort to imitate the life men are said to have led 
under Kronos; we should run our public and our private life, our homes and our cities, in obedience 
to what little spark of immortality lies in us, and dignify these edicts of reason with the name of “law”’ 
(713e-714a). Note also that, just as in the Statesman’s myth, it is the collective memory retained in the 
myth that can connect us with the divine and the objects of imitation. It is what can keep the ‘little 
spark alive in us. 
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revealed in the theological arguments aimed at those youth whose curiosity about 
natural philosophy already led them to question the message of educational 
myths transmitted by their parents and communal festivals.** The full expertise of 
the statesman in our dialogue probably also includes the recognition that the 
immortal souls of humans are sungeneis not only with each other but also with 
the divine, and this knowledge can help him in creating the divine bonds among 
citizens manifesting the two kinds of virtues. But for the citizens themselves it 
might be sufficient to have the strong conviction that they are all sungeneis with 
each other, and that the gods care for us and for the cosmos as a whole. More 
generally, it is perfectly sufficient if the educational myths for the youth help to 
instil the right virtues, convey the basic sense that the gods are good and provi- 
dential towards humans, and help to lay the groundwork for the correct concep- 
tion of the structure and basic values of society. It is my contention that, as in the 
case of the Atlantis myth, the Noble Lie, or the educational myth of Magnesia, the 
Visitor's myth addressed to Young Socrates fulfils all these criteria, but is not 
meant to convey the sense of vertical sungeneia, which is restricted to more 
advanced discourses and arguments. 

Arguments targeting a philosophically inclined and much more advanced 
audience would not only complete the message of the educational myths, but 
might also correct certain aspects of them. The advanced astronomical and theo- 
logical studies of the leaders of Magnesia, or the arguments directed to the irreli- 
gious of Laws 10, also modify, amend, and rectify certain aspects of the myths 
that were used to entertain and to mould the souls during their childhood. In 
particular, they reveal a more complex and philosophically sophisticated view 
about the nature of divine beings, and, connectedly, shed new light on our rela- 
tion to them. It might well be that Young Socrates will also receive such a more 
advanced instruction, correcting certain aspects of the Visitor’s myth. He might 
learn through further studies that human beings are in fact sungeneis with the 
cosmos not horizontally, but vertically, or that the cosmic god is operative in our 
age as well, and can be the object of emulation for the philosophical soul. He 
might receive this further corrective instruction if, through further discussions, 
he proves that he is indeed sungenés with the Old Socrates not only in name, but 
also intellectually and in his philosophical aspirations.*° 


** Cf. Bartninkas (2019, ch. 4). 

°° T would like to thank the participants of the Symposium for an outstandingly helpful discussion; 
Rachel Barney, David Bronstein, Sara De Leonardis, Panos Dimas, Solveig Gold, Hendrik Lorenz, 
Rachana Kamtekar, Susan Sauvé Meyer, Stephan Stephanides, and Franco Trivigno for further discus- 
sion; and David Ebrey for written comments that helped me clarify my argument. I had the opportun- 
ity to present the chapter at Francesco Fronterotta’s graduate seminar at University of Rome La 
Sapienzia, where I received very helpful comments from the participants, and in particular from Carlo 
Delle Donne. 
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Learning from Models 
277¢C7-283a9 


David Bronstein 


Introduction 


The present section marks a turning point in the Eleatic Visitor and Young 
Socrates’ inquiry into the definition of statecraft. In the myth’s aftermath, they 
reject their first definition (the craft of herd-rearing humans, 267a8-c3") and 
propose a new one: the craft of ‘herd-tending’ (agelaiokomikén), ‘looking after 
(therapeutikén), or ‘taking care of’ (epimelétikén) - but not rearing (trophé) - 
humans (2754-9, 276e10-14).* Young Socrates is pleased with the new 
account (277al1-2). The Visitor deems it true but incomplete (277a3-c6), for 
two reasons. First, it does not specify how the statesman rules over the city 
(275a3-10).* Second, it does not distinguish him from other craftsmen who 
claim to care for the city, for example, merchants and farmers (279a1-5, refer- 
ring back to 267e4-268c11). These gaps are related: if all we can say about how 
the statesman rules is that he cares for the city, we will not be able to distin- 
guish him from the ‘thousands’ (279a3) of other people who claim to play the 
role of civic caretaker. 

The present section is a turning point because it begins the project of complet- 
ing the new definition by introducing weaving (huphainein) as what the Visitor 


* All Stephanus page references are to the Statesman, unless noted otherwise. Translations are my 
own and are from the Greek text printed in the revised OCT volume 1, edited by Duke, Hicken, 
Nicoll, Robinson, and Strachan, unless noted otherwise. My translations have benefitted significantly 
from Susan Sauvé Meyer's help. My additions in English to Plato's Greek are indicated by square 
brackets. 

On the myth and its aftermath, see Betegh (Chapter 4 in this volume). For an insightful discus- 
sion of the relations among the different methods used in the Statesman (including myth, division, 
and models), see Duffy (forthcoming). 

* This is the second (and the lesser) of the two mistakes that the myth reveals in the account ‘herd- 
rearer of humans’ (274e4-275a6). (The first is that the description does not apply to any human 
(statesman) but only to the divine shepherd in the Age of Kronos.) However, it seems clear that this 
mistake — their failure to specify how the statesman rules — holds just as much for the more successful 
account ‘herd-carer of humans. This account is said to be incomplete and insufficient (277a3-c6), and 
this seems to be at least partly because it still does not specify how the statesman rules. 
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calls a ‘paradeigma’ for statecraft. As I argue below, weaving is a paradeigma in 
two ways, which correspond to the two gaps just noted. First, it involves the same 
essential activity (pragmateia, 279a8) as statecraft: ‘intertwining’ (sumploké).* 
Second, since weaving is one among several crafts involved in caring for clothes, 
the Visitor’s way of defining it serves as a model for the task of defining statecraft 
that awaits them, in so far as he succeeds in separating weaving out from a host of 
co-operative and subordinate crafts that claim for themselves the title they ini- 
tially grant to it, the clothes-caring craft.° 

The present section is significant for another reason. Before he introduces 
weaving as a paradeigma for statecraft, the Visitor presents a ‘paradeigma para- 
deigmatos’ (‘a model of model’) - children learning to read and write - which 
forms part of a description of a method of learning that involves the use of para- 
deigmata. My focus in this chapter is on this method and its significance for the 
epistemology of the Statesman. I first explain what it is, beginning with the 
Visitor's discussion of children learning (277e2-278c2, T1-T2) and then turning 
to his general description of how the method works (278c3-7, T3). I next examine 
the text that surrounds these passages. Here the Visitor motivates the need for a 
‘model of model’ (277c7-e2, T4) and likens his and Young Socrates’ experience to 
that of the children (278c8-d7, T5). I highlight some parallels between the chil- 
dren on the one hand and the interlocutors on the other. These parallels illumin- 
ate important features of dialectical inquiry in general and the interlocutors’ 
inquiry in particular, including the nature of the knowledge they ultimately hope 
to achieve and one stage in the complex process by which they aim to achieve it. 
The present section, I hope to show, is an important chapter in Platonic epistem- 
ology and contains some of the late Plato’s most interesting thoughts on 
knowledge-acquisition. 


* For intertwining as essential to weaving see 281a3 and 283a3-b3; for intertwining as essential to 
statecraft see, e.g., 305e2-306a3, 309a8-b7, 309e10-14, 310e5-311a2, 311b7-c7. 

° See El Murr (2014a, 68-70) and Lane (1995, 60-61). The description of weaving as the craft of 
caring for clothes might seem puzzling. Weaving produces clothes, and it is natural to think that caring 
for something excludes producing it: we care for things that already exist. Plato, I suggest, thinks dif- 
ferently. As Franco Trivigno has pointed out to me, in Republic 1 care is an element in the definition of 
all crafts (or at least all crafts that, like shepherding, involve a form of ‘rule’ (345b8-e1), on which point 
see Lane 2019), since they seek to benefit the objects with which they are characteristically occupied. 
Since some crafts produce their objects, care does not exclude production. With respect to weaving, 
Plato's view might be that the weaver cares for the (artificial) kind clothing, and part of caring for the 
kind involves the production of token instances of it. Similarly, the statesman’s care for the city 
involves directing the correct ‘production’ of new citizens. Plato's conception of care deserves more 
attention than I can give it here. 
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5.1 Learning by Paradeigma: Children Learning to 
Read and Write 


5.1.1 The Starting-Point of the Children’s Learning 


I begin with the Visitor's description of the cognitive condition of children who 
have started learning to read and write.° The description is important because the 
Visitor will go on to say that it applies to ‘our soul (278c8-d7, T5). 


Tl 


VISITOR: ...1 suppose we know that children, whenever they are just becoming 
experienced in reading and writing— 

ys: Know what about them? 

visitor: That they discern (diaisthanontai) each of the letters (stoichei6n) in the 
shortest and easiest syllables, and come to be able to speak truly about them. 

ys: Why wouldnt they? 

visitor: But then they make mistakes (amphignoountes) about these same [let- 
ters] in other [syllables], and they opine falsely and speak falsely. 

ys: Very much so. (277e2-278a4) 


These are not students who have just been introduced to the alphabet. They have 
some experience with letters, but they are still at an early stage in their training. 
They can identify each and every letter, but only in the shortest and easiest syllables 
(e.g. in certain monosyllables and disyllables) and not in the longer and more diffi- 
cult ones (e.g. in trisyllables, and so on). Plato emphasizes that they form true opin- 
ions about a given letter in some contexts and false opinions about the same letter in 
other contexts:’ a child recognizes the second letter in the monosyllable BA but 
misidentifies the third letter in the disyllable GRAFO (my own example).* The stu- 
dent’s training, then, will at least partly consist in becoming more reliable at recog- 
nizing the same letter in different (and more difficult) syllables. As we are about to 
see, this training crucially involves the use of paradeigmata. 


° An interpretation more complete than I can attempt here would compare Plato’s account of letters 
and syllables and their intelligible analogues (definitional elements and essences; see below) in this 
passage and those that immediately follow with similar discussions in two closely related texts: 
Theaetetus 202e3-206b11 and Philebus 18b6-d2. For some steps in this direction, see Menn (1998). On 
the Theaetetus passage, see Thaler (2011). 

” Below I discuss the significance of the term ‘opinion’ (doxa) in this and other passages in this 
section. 

* Plato presents a similar example at Theaetetus 206a5-8 and 207a9-208b9. 

° There are three important questions about this passage that I here pass over as irrelevant to my 
purposes. 

First, what kind of learning procedure does Plato have in mind? Is it a bottom-up method accord- 
ing to which the students are first taught each letter individually, then the simplest syllables, followed 
by all the remaining syllables in increasing order of complexity? Or is it a top-down method according 
to which the students are taught the individual letters in the context of whole words? (For this 
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5.1.2 Outline of the Method 
The Visitor next introduces a method teachers employ: 


T2 


vis1TorR: So then isn't the following the easiest and finest way to lead them to the 
things they don't yet recognize (gigndskomena)? 

ys: What way? 

vis1Tor: [Step 1:] First to lead them back to those [syllables] in which they opined 
correctly (orthds edoxazon) these very things, and then, having done that, [Step 2:] 
to juxtapose those [syllables] they don't yet recognize [Step 3:] [in order] to 
show, by this comparison, that there is the same similarity and nature in both 
combinations, [Step 4:] until the point at which the [syllables] they opined cor- 
rectly (ta doxazomena aléthés) have been shown next to all the ones they don't 
recognize, and have thus become models (paradeigmata), and [Step 5:] have 
led [the student] to call each of all the letters (stoicheion) in all the syllables 
both different, on the grounds that it is different from the others, and the same, 
on the grounds that it [is] always the same, in the same way, as itself. 

ys: Completely so. (278a5-c2) 


The teacher starts with a group of syllables and divides them exhaustively and 
exclusively into two groups: (1) the short and easy ones the student can recognize 
and (2) the longer and more difficult ones the student cannot yet recognize. 
(Being able to recognize a syllable means being able to judge correctly about all of 
its letters and their order - i-e., to spell it.) The teacher then takes the student 
through the following steps: 


Step 1: the teacher leads the student back to the syllables he is able to recognize. 


Step 2: the teacher takes one of these syllables—e.g. BA—and places it next to a 
syllable the student is not able to recognize containing one or more of the same 
letters—e.g. GRAFO. 


distinction, see El Murr (2015, 6 n13).) El Murr (2014a, 49-50) provides excellent arguments for the 
first option — see also Goldschmidt (2003, 70), Jirsa (2013, 143 n26), and Thaler (2017) — but then 
seems to favour the second in (2015, 6 with n13). 

Second, what is the assumed context for the sort of error discussed in the text? There seem to be 
three possibilities. (1) The teacher writes down the word GRAFO and asks the student to spell it out 
loud. (2) The teacher says the word GRAFO and asks the student to spell it out loud. (3) The teacher 
says the word GRAFO and asks the student to write it down. The two references to the student speak- 
ing (277e8 and 278a3) tell in favour of (1) and (2). See also 285c9-10: ‘when one of the students is 
asked what letters make up a word. Jirsa (2013, 140-143), however, argues for (3). For further discus- 
sion, see Menn 1998. 

Third, what does the Visitor mean by ‘letters’: phonemes or graphemes or both? Ryle (1960) argued 
that they are phonemes, but Gallop (1963, 366-367) argued persuasively that both interpretations fit 
Plato’s purposes. The current scholarly consensus seems to be on Gallop’s side. 
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Step 3: the teacher shows the student that there is ‘the same similarity and 
nature’ in both syllables: A; if the student apprehends this similarity, then BA is 
now a paradeigma for GRAFO. 


Step 4: the teacher repeats steps 2 and 3 for the other syllables the student is not 
able to recognize. 


Step 5: the result of the successful application of this method is that the student 
can correctly identify ‘all the letters in all the syllables’ and calls each one ‘differ- 
ent...and the same.’° 


5.1.3 Steps 4-5: The Method’s Ultimate Aim 


Let’s begin with Step 5. What does the student learn as a result of the successful 
application of this method? The phrase ‘all the letters in all the syllables’ suggests 
that she can now recognize (i.e., spell) any syllable. Step 5, then, describes the 
student once she has fully acquired the ability to read and write (and is thus no 
longer a student). However, what does Plato mean when he says that she calls 
‘each of all the letters in all the syllables... both different, on the grounds that it is 
different from the others, and the same, on the grounds that it [is] always the 
same, in the same way, as itself? (278b5-cl)? 

I suggest that Plato’s view is this. At Step 5 the student can recognize a given 
individual letter, say A, as the same as itself and different from every other indi- 
vidual letter in every syllable in which it appears. For example, the student can 
recognize that A is the same in BA and GRAFO (and every other syllable in which 
it appears) and different from B in BA and from G, R, F, and O in GRAFO (and 
from every other letter in every other syllable in which it appears). Plato is not 
saying that at Step 5 the student, when presented with all the individual letters 
side by side, can recognize each as the same as itself and different from the rest, 
for she seems already able to do this at Step 1. Plato attributes to her a far more 
advanced ability: for every letter, she can recognize every point of intra-syllabic 
difference and inter-syllabic sameness.”* 


5.1.4 Steps 1-3: Learning from Models 


Let’s now go back through Steps 1-3. In the method of learning by paradeigma, 
the teacher uses the familiar as a bridge to the unfamiliar. By apprehending A in 


’° For a similar five-step summary, see El Murr (2014a, 52) and (2015, 8). El Murr and I construe 
Steps 4 and 5 slightly differently. 

" Tam grateful to the PDP participants in Oslo, in particular Francesco Ademollo, Rachel Barney, 
Rachana Kamtekar, and Hendrik Lorenz, for help in working out my interpretation here. 
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BA and comparing BA to GRAFO, the student is able to apprehend A in GRAFO. 
Here A is ‘the same similarity and nature in both combinations’ (278b1-2). By 
apprehending it she takes a step towards apprehending GRAFO: each of its 
individual letters and their order. 

The Visitor implicitly distinguishes among three things: a paradeigma, what it 
is of, and what it is for. The syllable BA is a paradeigma of the letter A for the syl- 
lable GRAFO. Looking ahead, weaving will be a paradeigma of intertwining for 
statecraft. The fact that the present concept of a paradeigma involves a three-place 
relation of this sort is one of the reasons why, in this context, ‘model’ seems to be 
the most appropriate translation. For the concept of a model exhibits the same 
threefold distinction.’* Following Mary-Louise Gill, I will use ‘content’ for what 
the model is of and ‘target’ for what it is for.’’ 


Model Content Target 
BA A GRAFO 


5.1.5 Plato's General Description of the Method 
Let’s examine the lines that immediately follow T2: 


T3 


visiToR: So then have we comprehended this sufficiently, that a model comes 
about whenever [something], which is the same in some other separate thing 
and is opined correctly (doxazomenon orthds) and collected (sunachthen), 
brings about a single true opinion (doxan) about each and both together? 

ys: It seems so. (278c3-7) 


There seem to be three items in play: something that is the same in two different 
things and these two different things - ie., content, model, and target. The 
Visitor’s claim is not that a learner makes use of a model whenever she recognizes 
that the same feature is present in two distinct items. Rather, his claim is that a 
learner makes use of a model whenever her opinion that a feature is present in 
one item forms the basis for her opinion that the same feature is present in 
another item. It’s not enough that the learner judges that A is the same in BA and 


This is implicit in Sellars’ discussion of scientific models in ‘Empiricism and the Philosophy of 
Mind (1997, 96). 
'3 See Gill (2006) and (2012, 188-189). 
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GRAFO. It’s also necessary that her opinion that A is in BA forms the basis for her 
opinion that the same letter is in GRAFO. 

If this interpretation is right, it suggests that in the method of paradeigma, one 
learns something about the target and something about the content that the 
model and target share in common. One learns a single fact - a content C is the 
same in the model M and the target T - with several parts: 


(a) CisinM 
(b) Cisin T 
(c) Cis the same in M and T 


According to Plato’s description in T2, the student starts at Step 1 with a true 
opinion of (a) and learns, by the method of paradeigma, (b) and (c). She begins 
with the true opinion that A is in BA. By comparing BA and GRAFO, she forms 
the true opinion that A is the same in BA and GRAFO. She has now learnt some- 
thing about GRAFO - that A is in it - and something about A - that it is the same 
in the two syllables. 

We can now provide a general account of what a model is: 


M is a model of a content C for a target T if and only if (1) M and T share C in 
common, (2) M is more familiar and smaller or easier or more trivial than T, 
and (3) as a result of comparing M and T, one forms the true opinion that C is 
the same in M and T.* 


An implication of this account is that paradeigma is a success notion. This is con- 
firmed by T3: ‘a model comes about’ only if it ‘brings about a single true opinion. 


5.2 Learning by Paradeigma: The Visitor and Young Socrates 
Seeking the Essence of Statecraft 


5.2.1 How the Method is Introduced 


We've examined the first of the two pairs who use the method of paradeigma: 
student and teacher. Let’s now look at the second: the Visitor and Young Socrates. 
I will argue that their experience closely parallels that of the children. 

Let’s start with how the method is introduced. Recall that the Visitor and 
Young Socrates have just come up with a new and improved account of the states- 
man as the carer of the human herd. The Visitor deems it true but incomplete. 


* The Visitor emphasizes condition (2) when he introduces the angler as a paradeigma in the 
Sophist (218d8-e5). 
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The present section then begins with a request from Young Socrates for clarification 
and the Visitor’s response: 


T4 


ys: That's right; but make it clear to us in what way you are saying that you have 
not yet stated [the account] sufficiently. 

vistTorR: [1] It’s difficult, my good friend, to expound adequately any of the 
greater things without employing models. For [2] it’s almost as if each of us, 
knowing (eidds) everything in a kind of dreamlike way, is in turn ignorant 
(agnoein) of everything as it were when awake. 

ys: What do you mean by this? 

visiTor: [3] At present I seem to have stirred up in a very strange way what hap- 
pens in us in relation to knowledge (epistémeés). 

ys: What's that? 

visIToR: My good man, [4] model itself, for my part, is in need of a model. 

ys: What then? Tell [me] without shrinking from anything for my sake. 

VISITOR: I ought to speak since you are also ready to follow. (277c7-e2) 


The Visitor’s train of thought is difficult to follow. He makes four principal state- 
ments. Let’s begin with [1] and [4]. In [1], the Visitor comments on his and Young 
Socrates’ predicament. They are trying to discover the essence of statecraft. But 
statecraft is among ‘the great things’ that are difficult to expound without the aid 
of models. They have a true but incomplete account of it: caring for the human 
herd. To fill in their account they need a model, which will turn out to be weav- 
ing. First, however, the Visitor suggests in [4] that they need a ‘model of model’ 
(paradeigma paradeigmatos): a model of the use of models in learning. His idea 
seems to be that the method of paradeigma is also among ‘the great things’ that 
are difficult to expound without a model, so he will provide a model of the 
method. This is what he does in his description of the children learning to read 
and write. The model's content is the method itself and its target is their own use 
of a model in their search for statecraft’s essence. 


5.2.2 The Starting-Point of Learning for the Visitor 
and Young Socrates 


Let’s now turn to [2] and [3]. At the end of the discussion of the ‘model of model, 
and just prior to the introduction of weaving, the Visitor returns to the imagery of 
dreaming and waking and explains his and Young Socrates’ goal: ‘to know in an 
expert way through a model what looking after (therapeian) things in the city is, 
in order that it come about for us in a waking instead of a dreaming state’ (278e9-11). 
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As Dimitri El Murr has pointed out, the two passages present three cognitive 
states: dreaming knowledge, waking ignorance, and waking knowledge.** The 
Visitor’s aim is to move from his and Young Socrates’ dreaming knowledge and 
waking ignorance to waking knowledge, and the method he proposes is to use a 
paradeigma. This gives us the train of thought in [1] and [2]: in their search for 
the essence of statecraft, they have reached a stage at which they have dreaming 
knowledge and waking ignorance; that’s why they need a model, to help them 
achieve waking knowledge. One of the questions we will have to answer is how 
the method helps them achieve this. 

But first: what exactly do the Visitor and Young Socrates’ dreaming knowledge, 
waking ignorance, and waking knowledge consist in? Answering this will allow 
us to understand what the Visitor means in [3] when he speaks of ‘what happens 
in us in relation to knowledge’ 

Their dreaming knowledge and waking ignorance are evidently bound up with 
the fact that they have reached a true but incomplete account of the statesman as 
the carer of the human herd. Consider again the Visitor’s description of the 
knowledge they hope to attain by the method: ‘to know in an expert way through 
a model what looking after things in the city is, in order that it come about for us in 
a waking instead of a dreaming state’ (278e9-11). The object of their hoped-for 
knowledge is civic caring, the key feature in their account. What they hope to 
know in a waking state, it seems, are the other features with which caring com- 
bines to form statecraft’s essence. The fact that caring is the object of their hoped- 
for ‘waking’ knowledge strongly suggests that it is also the object of their dreaming 
knowledge and waking ignorance mentioned at the beginning of our section (in 
T4). Recall that the child at the outset of his learning can recognize A in BA and 
in other short and easy syllables but not in GRAFO and other longer and more 
difficult ones. In a parallel I will now develop, the Visitor and Young Socrates are 
in a similar position with respect to the definitional feature of caring. 

In the following passage, which comes immediately after the Visitor's general 
description of the method of paradeigma in T3, he makes this parallel explicit: 


15 


visiTor: So then would we be surprised if our soul, having experienced this 
same thing by nature concerning the elements (stoicheia) of all things,*® at one 


*S See El Murr (2006, 6) and (2015, 18), who follows Dixsaut (2001, 247-248, 251-253). I interpret 
the three states somewhat differently. 

‘© This line is difficult. The Visitor could mean that each soul has prior experience of each element 
of each thing, which could be a reference to recollection. Or he could mean only that we have prior 
experience of some elements, which are among the elements of all things. There is a similar difficulty 
with a line in T4 (‘each of us, knowing (eidds) everything in a kind of dreamlike way, 277d2-3) in 
which some commentators see a reference to recollection (see Cherniss (1944, 47 n36) and 
Goldschmidt (2003, 58-62); for a critique of this view, see Dixsaut, E] Murr, et al. (2018, 387-388)). 
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time in some cases gathers itself together under the truth’’ concerning each 
single thing, and at another time is in turn carried into other things [i.e., into 
falsity] concerning everything, and some of the things combined together it 
opines correctly somehow or other, but these things, when they are transferred 
to great and difficult combinations (sullabas) among objects of interest, it is 
then in turn ignorant of these same things? 

ys: That's not surprising at all. (278c8-d7) 


The Visitor and Young Socrates ‘experience the same thing’ as the students. In a 
parallel easier to see in Greek than in English, they are confused about the stoicheia 
(here ‘elements’; earlier ‘letters’) that make up the difficult sullabas (here ‘combi- 
nations’; earlier ‘syllables’). The basic idea seems to be this. Plato clarifies what he 
means in [3] when he speaks of ‘what happens in us in relation to knowledge. 
What happens in us parallels what happens in children when they begin learning 
by paradeigma. Just as the children form true opinions about an individual letter in 
short and easy syllables and false opinions about the same letter in long and diffi- 
cult ones, so too ‘our soul’ - the Visitor’s, Young Socrates, and presumably any 
dialectical inquirer’s - forms true opinions about an individual ‘element’ in some 
‘combinations’ and false opinions about the same element in ‘great and difficult’ 
combinations.’* In other words, we experience dreaming knowledge and waking 
ignorance of the same ‘elements’: dreaming knowledge because we form true 
opinions about them in some combinations; but dreaming knowledge, which turns 
into waking ignorance, because we form false opinions about them in others.’” 

By connecting T5 with the dream-waking imagery that book-ends this stretch 
of text, we can see what the Visitor means by ‘elements’ and ‘combinations: The 
combinations would seem to include definienda and their definientia (or objects, 
e.g. statecraft, and their essences), and the elements would seem to include defin- 
itional parts, which may be Forms (e.g. caring).”° As the Visitor says earlier in the 
dialogue, these parts must be ‘intertwined’ (sumplekein, 267b6) to form a defin- 
ition, which is a ‘combination.”’ This interpretation explains the fact, noted above, 
that the object of their dreaming knowledge, waking ignorance, and hoped-for 
waking knowledge is the definitional part or element, caring. Caring is something 
they form true opinions about in easy ‘combinations’ such as shepherding and its 


” My translation follows Rowe's reading of 278d2, which has manuscript support, rather than the 
revised OCT’s reading, which does not. As Rowe (1995a/?2005, 202) points out, the two readings 
come to much the same thing. 

18 See Lane (1995, 70). 

At Republic 533b5-c6 and Meno 85c9-d1 Plato similarly uses the language of dreaming to 
describe a cognitive state that approximates, but still falls short of, full knowledge. 

?° See Duffy (forthcoming). One important question, which Naly Thaler has pressed on me but 
which I cannot take up here, is whether the definitional elements mentioned in the text, such as caring 
and intertwining, are themselves complexes with essences or instead are simples. 

1 See Blondell (2005, 51, 55-56). 
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essence but not in difficult and ‘great’ ones, notably statecraft and its essence. For 
example, in the myth’s aftermath they judge correctly that caring combines with 
rearing to help form the essence of shepherding (275d8-e9) but they judge falsely 
that caring combines with the voluntary to help form the essence of statecraft 
(276d8-e14).” Like the children learning to read and write, one of their goals is to 
make true judgements about this element in easy and difficult, small and great 
combinations alike. 

This interpretation finds support in the passage that concludes this part of the 
text, just prior to the Visitor’s selection of weaving as a model for statecraft. As I 
will explain in the next section, the passage also reveals how the Visitor and 
Young Socrates will learn from this model. 


T6 


visiTor: We ought to take up again the previous account, on the grounds that, 
since thousands compete with the kingly kind over the care of cities, it’s neces- 
sary to separate all these and to isolate that man [ie., the statesman]; and to 
this [end] we said that we needed a certain model. 

ys: Very much so. (279a1-6) 


By specifying the paradeigma’s purpose, the Visitor reveals a little more about 
what his and Young Socrates’ dreaming knowledge consists in. Their account of 
the statesman as the civic caretaker applies not only to him but to myriad other 
people as well. Their account allows them to distinguish between the statesman 
and the divine and human shepherd but not between the statesman and the orator 
or the farmer. It follows that the object of the Visitor's and Young Socrates’ dream- 
ing knowledge is both the statesman and caring. Their dreaming knowledge consists 
in apprehending statecraft in such a way that they cannot distinguish it from other 
forms of civic caring because they cannot yet recognize the other definitional elem- 
ents with which caring combines to form its essence. The purpose of introducing a 
model for statecraft, the Visitor now says, is to allow them to do just this: to distin- 
guish statecraft from these competitors. The starting-point from which they begin 
learning from the model is their dreaming knowledge. 


5.2.3. How the Visitor and Young Socrates Learn by Paradeigma 
How will the model of weaving allow them to distinguish statecraft from other 
forms of civic caretaking? Here it is crucial to notice that ‘caring’ is an element in 
the essence of weaving. Early in his discussion of weaving, the Visitor reaches the 


following account: 


» The error is first marked at 292c5-8 and is discussed by Trivigno (Chapter 8 in this volume). 
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T7 


And as for the craft that above all takes care of (epimeloumenén) clothing, just as 
earlier we said that statecraft [is the craft that above all takes care] of the city, so 
too now do we name this [craft] ‘clothes-making’ on the basis of this very activ- 
ity? And do we say that weaving, to the extent that the biggest part of it was 
[involved] in the making of clothes, does not differ except in name from this 
clothes-making [craft], just as earlier too kingship [does not differ except in 
name] from statecraft? (279e5-280a6) 


Just as ‘kingship’ stands to ‘statecraft’ as two names for one and the same craft, so 
too ‘clothes-making’ stands to ‘weaving. And just as they previously defined (in 
an incomplete way) statecraft as the craft of caring for the city, so too they now 
define weaving as the craft of caring for clothes. At 281b3-d3 the Visitor develops 
this parallel by pointing out that several other crafts will dispute with weaving the 
role of caring for (epimeleian) and looking after (therapeian) clothes. Their 
account of weaving is thus ‘true, but unclear and incomplete’ (281d2-3), just like 
their account of statecraft as the craft of human herd caring.”* The remainder of 
the discussion of weaving is devoted to completing this account by identifying the 
other definitional elements that, when combined with caring, set weaving apart 
from the other crafts that contribute to caring for clothes. 

By observing the parallel role that caring plays as a definitional element in 
statecraft and weaving, we can see how the model of weaving will help the inter- 
locutors separate the statesman out from his competitors. They will apprehend, in 
the relatively easy case of weaving, the other elements (in particular intertwining) 
with which caring combines to form the essence of weaving and distinguish it 
from kindred crafts. This will help them apprehend the other elements (in par- 
ticular intertwining) with which caring combines to form the essence of statecraft 
and distinguish it from kindred crafts. 

It is important to note that it is not by the method of paradeigma alone that the 
Visitor and Young Socrates are able to define statecraft and distinguish it from 
kindred crafts - they also make use of the method of division. The idea is that by 
using division to define weaving in such a way as to distinguish it from kindred 
crafts, they have a model they can look to when they turn to the task of defining 
statecraft. 

As we saw above, in the method of paradeigma we move from true opinion of a 
familiar model to true opinion of an unfamiliar target in virtue of apprehending 
some content that model and target share in common. Weaving fulfils this function 
in at least two ways. The first of these we just examined: the way the Visitor and 
Young Socrates define weaving and the way they define statecraft share something 
in common - namely, the need to combine caring with other definitional elements 


23 See El Murr (2002, 85-88). 
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so as to distinguish the definiendum from kindred crafts. By observing how this 
is done, by division, in the case of weaving, they learn how to do it, by division, in 
the case of statecraft. 

The second way in which weaving functions as a model for statecraft is that the 
two crafts share in common the activity of intertwining: weaving is the craft of 
intertwining the weft and the warp; statecraft is the craft of intertwining the vir- 
tues of courage and moderation in the city (309a8-b7, 310e7-311c7). To see how 
this works, recall the Visitor’s general account of what a model is: 


M is a model of some content C for some target T if and only if (1) M and T 
share C in common, (2) M is more familiar and smaller or easier or more trivial 
than T, and (3) as a result of comparing M and T, one forms the true opinion 
that C is the same in M and T. 


As a result of comparing weaving and statecraft, the Visitor and Young Socrates 
form the true opinion that intertwining is the same in the two cases. In this way, 
they learn something about the target, statecraft — namely, that it essentially involves 
intertwining. But they also learn something about the content, intertwining - 
namely, that it is the same in the essences of weaving and statecraft. Intertwining is, 
evidently, among the forms or kinds that are the ‘elements’ of intelligible reality. 
(The Visitor claims that there are two ‘great crafts’ , combining and separating 
(282b6-8), and that intertwining is a species of the former (282c11-d5).”*) By using 
weaving as a model for statecraft, they are able to learn about one of these elements. 
In fact, they are also able to learn about another element, caring - namely, that it is 
the same in the two cases. They do not, however, /earn that caring is essential to 
statecraft, because this already forms part of their account. 
Let me summarize by filling in our table of models: 


Model Content Target 

children learning the use of models in learning the use of a model in the 

to read and write search for the essence of 
statecraft 

BA A GRAFO 

defining weaving combining caring with other definitional defining statecraft 


elements so as to distinguish the 
definiendum from kindred crafts 


weaving caring statecraft 


weaving intertwining statecraft 


4 See also Sophist 259e5-6: ‘speech comes about for us through the intertwining of forms 
(sumplokén ton eid6n) with one another’. 
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5.3 The Epistemology of the Statesman 


I now want to discuss three ways in which Plato's account of the method of para- 
deigma illuminates his theory of knowledge in this dialogue. 


5.3.1 The Methods of the Statesman 


As we saw above, at the end of his discussion of children learning to read and 
write, the Visitor generalizes from the ‘model of model’ and says the following 
about the method of paradeigma: ‘a model comes about whenever [something], 
which is the same in some other separate thing and is opined correctly (doxazome- 
non orthos) and collected (sunachthen), brings about a single true opinion (doxan) 
about each and both together’ (278c3-7, T3). The term ‘collected’ seems deliberate: 
Plato is signalling that the method of paradeigma forms part of, or contributes to, 
the method of collection (sunagégé). Stephen Menn has argued persuasively, partly 
on the basis of these lines, that collection ‘is not always a matter of collecting gen- 
era from their species or individuals’ (1998, 295). Sometimes, as in the case of the 
child learning that A is the same in BA and GRAFO, it is a matter of coming to an 
awareness of ‘a nature identically present in... different objects’ (1998, 297). It is 
notable that the Visitor and Young Socrates ‘collect’ the definitional element of 
intertwining from their comparison of weaving and statecraft, for this collection 
forms part of their still on-going project of reaching the essence of statecraft 
through the method of division. Collection in this instance occurs within the 
method of division and is brought about by the method of paradeigma. 

In this way, the method of paradeigma and the myth that precedes it play simi- 
lar roles in the dialogue: they are subordinate to, and in the service of, the method 
of division. As Gabor Betegh points out in Chapter 4 in this volume, the Visitor 
‘considers the myth to be subservient to the method of division in so far as its 
purpose is to distinguish the king from a host of other professions, and to see 
more clearly what the description “herd rearer of the humans” refers to’ (p. 73). 
Similarly, the method of paradeigma is subservient to the method of division in 
so far as its two purposes are (1) to identify an element in the essence of statecraft 
(intertwining) and (2) to observe how to define by division an object (weaving) 
whose essence includes that same element. 


5.3.2 Knowledge and True Opinion 


I have so far ignored a striking feature of our section: the prevalence of the terms 
doxa (opinion, judgement) and doxazein (to opine, to judge). From the section's 
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start at 277c7 to the introduction of weaving at 279b2, they appear seven times.”° 
In each case the term is used to ascribe to someone a true or false opinion: the 
students learning to read and write (278a3, a9, b3); anyone using the method of 
paradeigma (278c5, c6); the Visitor and Young Socrates (278d4 and e1). By con- 
trast, in the same stretch of text, none of the relevant uses of knowledge terms 
ascribe the full state of knowledge to any of these parties: eidenai (to know, 277d3) 
and epistémé (knowledge, understanding, 277d7) are used for the Visitor’s and 
Young Socrates’ dreaming knowledge; gigndskein (to know, to recognize, 278a6, 
b1) has as its object the syllables the student cannot yet recognize; and gnorizein 
(to know, to recognize, 278e10) is used for the knowledge the Visitor and Young 
Socrates hope eventually to achieve (similarly phronésis at 278e2). One gets the 
impression that the different parties who use the method of paradeigma are at the 
level of true opinion and fail to achieve genuine knowledge. Why? 

Although I cannot fully defend this interpretation here, I want to suggest that 
Plato is subtly presenting several important claims about the cognitive condition 
of learners and the knowledge they aim to achieve. He assumes a holistic theory 
of knowledge according to which, for any given domain of inquiry, one knows 
any one thing in the domain only if one knows everything in it. In the absence of 
knowledge of the whole domain, one can have at best true opinion. Those who 
learn by paradeigma are trying to acquire knowledge of a domain; they therefore 
have at best mere true opinion. Let me explain. 

Let’s begin with the student learning to read and write. At Step 1 the student 
‘discerns’ (diaisthanontai) each of the letters and is able to recognize certain syl- 
lables. In T2 Plato is careful to credit the student at this stage only with true opin- 
ion of these syllables (278a8-9, b3). Why? By Step 5, the student can spell every 
word (and is thus no longer a student). Plato is indicating, I suggest, that absent 
this ability, one cannot properly know any letter or any syllable; one can have at 
best true opinion. As a closely related passage in the Theaetetus indicates 
(207a9-208b9), to know a syllable requires knowing every letter in it, and to know 
a letter requires being able to recognize it in every syllable in which it appears - in 
the language of our passage, it requires recognizing the letter as the same as itself 
and different from every other letter in every syllable in which it appears. To 
know A, then, requires knowing every syllable in which it appears. But knowing a 
syllable requires knowing each letter in it. But then knowing each letter in that 
syllable requires knowing that it is the same as itself and different from every 
other letter in every other syllable in which it appears, which requires knowing all 
of those syllables, and so on. To know A, then, requires knowing (i.e., being able 
to recognize) every letter and every syllable. Absent such knowledge, the best one 


5 All seven are in 278a3-el, including twice in T2 (the Visitor's description of the student learning 
by paradeigma) and twice in T3 (his general description of the method). 
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can have is true opinion of A and of the syllables in which it appears. This is why 
the student who employs the method of paradeigma has only true opinion. 

Notice that in the Visitor’s description of his and Young Socrates’ cognitive 
condition vis a vis the sorts of definitional elements about which they are inquir- 
ing (T5), he is careful to credit them only with true opinion (‘some of the things 
combined together [our soul] opines correctly, 278d3-4). I suggest they fall short 
of knowledge for the same reason the student does. As the Visitor states later 
in the dialogue, just as the teacher asks the student how to spell a given word in 
order to help him learn how to spell all words (285c8-d4), so too their aim in 
learning to ‘spell’ the essence of statecraft is ‘to become better dialecticians in rela- 
tion to all subjects’ (285d5-7). I suggest we connect this with Step 5 in the stu- 
dent’s learning in T2: the interlocutors’ goal is to discover every part of every 
essence and to know of each element, as the student knows of each letter, that it is 
the same as itself and different from every other element in every essence in 
which it appears. Their goal is to be able to spell all of intelligible reality. Plato 
assumes that absent this ability, the best they can have is true opinion of any given 
definitional element and any given essence. For he assumes that to know an 
essence requires knowing each element in it in the correct order and that to know 
an element requires knowing it as the same as itself and different from every other 
element in every essence in which it appears, which requires, as in the case of let- 
ters and syllables, knowing every element and every essence. On this view, it may 
be a mistake to speak of ‘domains’ of inquiry, for there may be only one domain: 
intelligible reality. Absent complete knowledge of this, dialectical inquirers 
remain at the level of true opinion. The Visitor and Young Socrates’ discovery of 
the essence of statecraft, therefore, grants them only true opinion.”° 

I noted above that the Visitor and Young Socrates have only dreaming know- 
ledge and waking ignorance of caring because they cannot yet recognize the other 
elements with which caring combines to form statecraft’s essence. One might find 
this peculiar. Why should their ignorance of the other elements in the essence 
entail a form of ignorance of the element they do apprehend? If Plato has a holis- 
tic conception of knowledge, then we can understand why. To have ‘waking’ 
knowledge of caring requires knowing that it is the same as itself and different 
from every other element in every essence in which it appears. Since they do not 
know the other elements with which caring combines to form statecraft’s essence, 
they do not know caring (though they do correctly opine it). Their partial 


© See El Murr (2014a, 65-66) and Menn (1998, 301-302). (For the contrary view, that the Visitor 
and Young Socrates acquire knowledge, see Lane (1995, 63-64).) Plato’s view has some affinities with 
an argument traditionally attributed to Speusippus (on the authority of Eudemus) and discussed by 
Aristotle in Posterior Analytics 2.13, 97a6-22. See Bronstein (2016, 211-218). For other late dialogues 
in which Plato advances or entertains a holistic conception of knowledge or cognition, see Theaetetus 
201d8-210b2, Philebus 18b6-d2, and Timaeus 37a2-c5 (with Corcilius (2018)). 
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ignorance is explained by their failure to meet Plato's very demanding conditions 
on knowing definitional elements. 

One might object that there is a simpler explanation for the interlocutors’ partial 
ignorance of caring as an element in statecraft’s essence: they do not know what 
kind of caring the statesman performs. However, this proposal is consistent with 
my account. The interlocutors do not know what kind of caring the statesman 
performs because they do not know the other elements with which caring com- 
bines to form statecraft’s essence. According to the final definition, the statesman 
‘rules over all of these [other forms of expertise], and cares for the laws and all 
that is to do with the city, and weaves”’ everything together in the most correct 
way (305e2-4).”* As Melissa Lane argues in Chapter 10 in this volume, the states- 
man’s three activities, ruling, caring, and weaving, are themselves woven together, 
such that each is involved in the others. The kind of caring the statesman per- 
forms, then, is inseparable from the other two main elements in the essence, rul- 
ing and weaving.” (For example, Lane argues that ruling is involved in caring in 
so far as giving orders is one of the means by which the statesman cares for the 
citizens.) If Lane is right, as I am convinced she is, then there is an epistemo- 
logical consequence: the interlocutors cannot know any one of these three activ- 
ities, as essential to statecraft, in isolation from the other two. Therefore, they are 
partially ignorant of caring, as an element in statecraft’s essence, because they are 
ignorant of ruling and weaving as essential elements intertwined with it. 

I am arguing, then, that to know an element as part of an essence it is not 
enough to judge correctly that it is in the essence. One must also grasp the par- 
ticular role it plays in combining with the other elements to form that essence and 
no other. Just as a syllable is not a heap of letters, so an essence is not a heap of 
elements. It is a structured whole, knowledge of which requires a grasp of the 
special contribution each element makes to its organization. But to grasp this spe- 
cial contribution, Plato thinks, one must know (i) the other elements in that 
essence and (ii) that each is different from the rest and (iii) that each is the same 
as itself and different from every other element in whichever other essences it 
appears. This is why the Visitor and Young Socrates have, at this stage, only a 
dreaming knowledge of caring: since they have not identified the other elements 
in the essence, they do not yet grasp caring’s special contribution to the struc- 
tured whole that is statecraft. Even when they do identify the other elements, they 
still fall short of knowledge, for, among other things, they have yet to identify all 
the other essences in which caring appears. 


? The Greek is sunuphainousan, perhaps a hybrid of sumplekein (to intertwine) and huphainein 
(to weave). 

* Lane’s translation (Chapter 10 in this volume, p. 196). 

® As I noted above, the Visitor says that elements must be ‘intertwined’ (sumplekein, 267b6) to 
form a definition. Lane shows that the activities that the definitional elements represent are them- 
selves intertwined in the statesman’s governance of the city. 
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5.3.3 Can the Visitor and Young Socrates Discover Anything 
Through the Method of Paradeigma? 


When the Visitor and Young Socrates learn by paradeigma, they begin from a 
true opinion of the statesman as the carer of the human herd. By using weaving as 
a model, they discover the other elements with which caring combines to form 
statecraft’s essence. In particular, by observing that caring combines with inter- 
twining as the essential activity of weaving, they are able to discover the same 
essential activity in statecraft. 

But are these genuine discoveries? And if they are, how could the method of 
paradeigma ever result in them? In the ‘model of model, the student is instructed 
by a teacher who selects the appropriate models. This suggests that the method 
applies only to didactic learning (where a teacher imparts information to a stu- 
dent), not to zetetic learning (where an inquirer seeks and finds something new 
without the aid of a teacher), which is the sort of learning I have been assuming 
the Visitor and Young Socrates undertake. Is this assumption right? I want to 
argue that it is, but first let me develop the worry. 

When the Visitor transitions from the method of paradeigma to weaving 
(278e4-11), he claims that they will take ‘the same form’ from their model and 
bring it to their target in order to discover statecraft’s essence. A few lines later, 
when he selects weaving as their model, he says this: 


T8 


vis1Tor: Then what model, having the same activity (pragmateian) as statecratft, 
[but] very small, would someone, having set [it] beside [statecraft], discover 
sufficiently that which is being sought? By god, Socrates, unless we have 
something else ready to hand, do you want us to choose weaving? And, if it 
seems [right to you], not all of this? For the [weaving] that’s concerned with 
things woven from wool will perhaps be sufficient; for this very part of it, hav- 
ing been chosen by us, might quickly bear witness to what we want. 

ys: Why not? (279a7-b7) 


I want to highlight two claims. First, weaving and statecraft share the same ‘form’ 
(278e8) and ‘activity. Second, by comparing the model with the target, the inter- 
locutors will ‘discover that which is being sought, statecraft’s essence. The essen- 
tial ‘form’ and ‘activity’ that weaving and statecraft turn out to share in common is 
intertwining. As other commentators have noted, this produces an apparent ten- 
sion in the Visitor’s account.*° It seems that he can select weaving as a model to 


3° See El Murr (2006, 5; 2014a, 55; 2015, 10-11). See also Gill (2012, 188 n27) and Robinson 
(1953, 214). 
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discover statecraft’s essence only if two conditions are met: (1) model and target 
share an essential activity in common and (2) he does not grasp in advance what 
this is. These two conditions seem incompatible with each other. If the Visitor is 
to select an appropriate model for statecraft, it seems that he must grasp in 
advance the essential activity that the model and target share in common. And if 
he does not grasp this, then his selection of weaving seems arbitrary and its success 
a mere accident. 

We face a dilemma that calls into question the status of the Visitor and Young 
Socrates’ inquiry. Either they are genuinely seeking to discover something neither 
of them already grasps (statecraft’s essence), in which case the Visitor's choice of 
weaving as a model is arbitrary, or else their apparent inquiry is a sham: the Visitor 
is secretly playing the role of the teacher, leading Young Socrates along and, at 
the crucial moment, selecting the model of weaving because he sees exactly where 
their ‘search’ is going.** If the Visitor is a secret teacher, then the parallel with the 
student learning to read and write is exact, for the student learns from a teacher 
who selects the appropriate models. If instead they are genuine inquirers, then the 
two cases are, in this respect, different, and we need some account of how the 
method of paradeigma can be used to discover something new.” 

I think we should take seriously and literally the Visitor’s frequent claims that 
he and Young Socrates are inquiring.*’ He no doubt takes the lead, but we should, 
if we can, avoid casting him in the role of secret teacher.** However, it’s one thing 
to say that Plato represents the Visitor and Young Socrates as genuinely inquiring; 
it’s another thing to show how the method of paradeigma might aid their inquiry. 
Let me now turn to the latter task. I want to argue against the main assumption 
on which the alleged problem rests, namely, that if the Visitor does not grasp in 
advance that weaving and statecraft share intertwining in common, then his 
selection of weaving as a model for statecraft is arbitrary. Three consideration tell 
against this assumption. 


*? El Murr (2014a, 55 and 2015, 10-11) puts the Visitor and Young Socrates in the roles of teacher 
and student, respectively, and seems to suggest that the Visitor selects the model already knowing 
weaving’s essence and the statesman’s essence. Julia Annas has a similar view in Annas and 
Waterfield 1995, xi. For the view that the Visitor selects the model on the basis of prior knowledge of 
where the discussion is heading, see also Jirsa (2013, 145, 149), Risser (2017, 175-176), and Robinson 
(1953, 214).) However, elsewhere El Murr (2006, 5-7) argues that in selecting weaving, the Visitor 
relies on his skills as a dialectician. This claim is more promising than (and does not entail) the claim 
that the Visitor plays the role of the teacher who already knows the statesman’s essence. Lane (1995, 
68-69) argues against the view of the Visitor as knowing teacher. Among other things, she points out 
that the Visitor’s general description of the method of paradeigma at 278c3-7 (T3) makes no explicit 
mention of a teacher. 

°? See Duffy (forthcoming). This problem has some affinities with a difficulty scholars have noticed 
with the story about letters that introduces the city-soul analogy in Republic 2 (on which see Thaler 
(2017)). It also has affinities with Meno’s Paradox. 

* See, e.g., 262a1-2, 262b3, 262cl, 267¢2, 268e2, 275b3, 279b1, 2803, 284a7, 284b5, 285c5, 285d5, 
286d7, 287e10-288a1, 290c1, 291c6-7, 297d3, 302e4, 304a4, 306c7, 309d7. 

34 See Ionescu (2014, 30). 
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First, as Ruby Blondell has pointed out,** there is a natural connection between 
the old model of shepherding, on which their first definition was based, and the 
new model of weaving: the weaver uses the shepherd’s product, wool, to make his 
own product, clothing. (Note the Visitor’s restriction to weaving by wool in T8, 
279b3-4.) Perhaps the Visitor searches for a new model in something related to 
shepherding, but sufficiently different, and decides on weaving. 

Second, as we have seen, intertwining is not the only essential feature weaving 
and statecraft share in common. They also share the property of caring. Perhaps 
the Visitor selects weaving as a model on this basis. In that case, the method of 
paradeigma allows him and Young Socrates to move from one essential feature 
weaving and statecraft share in common to a different one: intertwining. 

Finally, we can reasonably assume that the Visitor (perhaps Young Socrates 
too) grasps in advance that intertwining is essential to weaving. (Note the offhand 
way in which the Visitor introduces intertwining into his account of weaving at 
281a3.) As Lane has suggested, the Visitor may also have an inkling - an idea or 
thought that falls short of a genuine grasp - that the same is true of statecraft.*° 
The method of paradeigma would then allow him to test out his hunch by first 
examining the role of intertwining in the essence of weaving and then comparing 
it to statecraft. Such inklings are, of course, unreliable, so the Visitor's selection 
would be a matter of trial and error and its success would not be guaranteed in 
advance.*” The key point is that his hunch would make non-arbitrary his selection 
of weaving as a provisional model to be examined in the subsequent discussion. 
Analogously, a student trying on his own to spell GRAFO may have a hunch that 
it includes the letter A and may select on that basis BA as a model. 

What these considerations share in common is this. To select an appropriate 
model, one must be sufficiently aware of the model and the target for one’s choice 
to be non-arbitrary. However, one can be sufficiently aware of model and target 
without already grasping the content they share in common. So the main assump- 
tion on which the problem rests is false: they lack the relevant grasp, but their 
selection is not arbitrary. 

These reflections reveal the importance of our starting-points when we learn 
through the method of paradeigma. At 278d8-e2, just after the Visitor likens his 
and Young Socrates’ experience to that of children learning their letters, he states 
that it is impossible to make epistemic progress if one begins from false opinion. 
Here it is useful to recall the interlocutors’ dreaming knowledge: their experience 
suggests that dreaming knowledge makes a positive contribution to inquiry by 
supplying dialectical inquirers with the inklings and ideas on which we rely in 


*° See Blondell (2005). See also El Murr (2002, 52-53 and 2014a, 190-191) for convincing argu- 
ments that weaving is an appropriate choice for a model at this stage of the dialogue. On this issue see 
also Ionescu (2016, 88-95). 

6 See Lane (1995, 69). See also Kato (1995, 163 and 171-172). 

°? For a similar point, see Gill (2012, 188 n27). See also Lane (1995, 68) and Rowe (1995a/?2005, 203). 
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selecting models. If we didn’t know the target of our inquiry even in a dreamlike 
way — if we were completely ignorant of it or completely knowledgeable about it - 
then we couldn't inquire via the method of paradeigma, either because we would 
have no non-arbitrary means of selecting a model or because we would have no 
need to select a model, the target of the putative inquiry already being known. So, 
the method of paradeigma has a twofold relation to our dreamlike knowledge: it 
is the means by which we move beyond it to a waking state; but it also draws on, 
and indeed requires, this dreamlike knowledge to get started. 


5.4 Conclusion 


Something is a model of some content for some target only if one uses it in that 
way, for one’s own benefit or someone else’s. Evidently the Visitor introduces the 
model of children learning to read and write for Young Socrates’ benefit: by 
observing how the student learns by paradeigma, Young Socrates will better 
understand how he and the Visitor can too. There is, however, someone else who 
uses and benefits from this model: the reader. When we compare the student with 
the Visitor and Young Socrates, we are better able to understand the kind of 
inquiry they undertake and the nature of dialectical inquiry in general. Plato pre- 
sents the student as a model of learning from models so that we the reader can 
experience first-hand what it is to learn from models.** In so doing he represents 
a phenomenon in the text in such a way as to reproduce it in the reader. Here, it 
seems to me, we get a partial glimpse of the characteristic genius that animates 
this intricate, beautiful, inexhaustible dialogue.” 


8 For a similar point, see El Murr (2014a, 52 n2). See also Sayre (2006, 99-100). 

°° Many thanks to the organizers of and participants in the 2018 PDP conference in Oslo for their 
comments on an earlier draft of this chapter and for making the conference one of the most satisfying 
I have ever attended. I also thank Fabian Mié, Naly Thaler, and Franco Trivigno for detailed feedback on 
a previous draft and Rick Benitez for helpful conversation. For comments on the penultimate draft, 
I thank Joseph Bjelde, Chris Bobonich, Amber Carpenter, Caleb Cohoe, Huw Duffy, Marc Gasser- 
Wingate, Alex Long, Toomas Lott, Ian McCready-Flora, Jessica Moss, Tamer Nawar, Paulina Remes, 
Whitney Schwab, Justin Vlasits, and Katja Vogt. Thanks above all to Susan Sauvé Meyer whose extensive 
comments on points large and small over multiple drafts helped me improve this chapter considerably. 
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Plato on Normative Measurement 


283b1-287b3 


Rachel Barney 


Late Plato is obsessed with measurement. At the climax of the Philebus, Measure 
claims first prize in the final rank-ordering of goods (66a).’ In the Theaetetus, the 
definition of knowledge as perception is hijacked by a discussion of Protagoras’ 
thesis that man is the measure of all things (152aff) - a claim which is still making 
Plato cranky as late as the Laws, where the Athenian makes a point of affirming 
that ‘For us, God is the measure of all things’ (716c). The Athenian also divagates 
on the importance of measurement to the city under several headings (691c-692c, 
744d-747c, 817e-820e).? Meanwhile in the Timaeus, God’s creation of the soul is 
recounted in terms of complex mathematical formulations (35a-36d). All of these 
passages are marked, outsize: they are there not because the argument requires 
them, but because they are important to Plato in their own right. In this chapter, 
I discuss another one of these striking texts: the passage at the centre of the 
Statesman in which the Visitor argues for the existence of normative measure 
[to metrion] as essential to all the crafts [technai]. 

With a few important exceptions,’ scholars have not had much to say about 
Plato’s obsession, and these passages have usually been treated as independent.* 
But some of them interlock in obvious ways. The Measure which the Philebus 
identifies as the highest good, but about which it has mysteriously little to say, 
must be identical to the normative measure whose existence is propounded in the 
Statesman. What the Statesman argues is that this norm-giving measure is 


* More precisely, ‘measure and the measured [to metrion] and timely [kairion] and everything that 
ought to be considered of that sort’ (Phib. 66a6-8): I discuss this passage in Barney (2017). 

? Cf. Diés (1935, xliv-vi). 

> Notably Sayre (2006); and now Gavray (2017), which is a landmark effort to understand Plato’s 
late thought as a unified response to Protagoras, including a brief chapter on the Statesman (89-102). 

* The exception is the relation of our Statesman passage to the Philebus, on which see Sayre (2006), 
Delcomminette (2005), Harte (forthcoming) and Gill (2019), with references. (Due to length limits, I 
will be sparing with references to secondary literature throughout.) I cannot explore the deeper meta- 
physical issues raised by these passages here, but that is not to dismiss them. On the contrary, we 
should bear in mind that Plato very likely holds that quantitative opposites are somehow the most 
fundamental principles of reality. This chapter is intended to complement discussions of that some- 
what mysterious metaphysical idea by bringing out the ethical and epistemological significance of 
normative measure. 
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necessary for the crafts; and the Demiurge’s creation of soul in the Timaeus looks 
like an exemplary exercise of craft so understood. Scholars generally seem to 
assume that Plato's refutation of ‘man the measure’ in the Theaetetus has nothing 
to do with his own positive use of the concept; but this assumption has only to be 
made explicit for its implausibility to become apparent.* And in the Theaetetus 
too, Plato’s fascination with measure has to do with its connection to craft, techné. 
His great complaint about Protagoras’ Measure Thesis is that it eliminates the dis- 
tance between the wise expert and everybody else (161c-162d, 169d-171c, 
178b-179b). And once we note this pervasive association between craft and meas- 
ure, one more text comes into view. For long before the Statesman, Plato’s Socrates 
proposed the idea of a measuring art as ‘our salvation in life’; and here as in the 
Theaetetus his foil is Protagoras (Protagoras 352b-357e). 

All these texts look like pieces of a single puzzle. Or a better metaphor might 
be that they form a single topography, like the peaks of an undersea mountain 
range. To understand them in full, we would need to grasp the pattern they make 
together in Plato’s thinking about craft, normativity, and practical reason. It would 
also mean seeing this thinking as part of his ongoing engagement with sophistic 
ideas, and those of Protagoras in particular. In working out his own understand- 
ing of craft and measurement, Plato is also thinking through a gigantic correction 
to the thought of his predecessors. This chapter aims to contribute to this inter- 
pretive project by looking at the case of the Statesman in particular. 

I begin with a general analysis of the passage (section 6.1); from there, I turn to 
sketch the significance of measurement in Plato’ earlier dialogues (section 6.2). 
This sets the stage for a simple question: what makes the concept of normative 
measure in particular so important to Plato here? In section 6.3 I return to the 
Statesman for a more specific question which may help with this larger one: Who 
are the ‘clever people’ here criticized for getting measure wrong? 


6.1 Statesman 283b1-287b3: Structure and Argument 


Our passage is a clearly organized unity, providing a two-part answer to the 
challenge which kicks it off. I divide it as follows:® 


1. The Imagined Objection: Would the preceding discussion of weaving be 
rightly criticized for being too long? (283b1-c2) 


° Objection: the Measure Thesis is about man as epistemic subject, while in the Philebus and 
Statesman ‘measure’ is an epistemic object, a feature of the nature of things. But the two cannot really 
be held apart: a metron is both the quantum measured and the standard or instrument that measures 
it, and either implies the other (cf. Aristotle Metaph. X.1). 

° Where the Stephanus-number references below overlap or leave gaps, it is because the Visitor's 
rather rambling presentation is at times hard to allocate to one point rather than another. 
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First Part of the Response: The Argument for Normative Measure (283c2-284e11): 


2. The Ontological Thesis: The Existence of Real Normative Measure: The art of 
measurement must be divided into two parts. One part, comparative measure, 
deals with ‘the association of the great and small with each other’; the other, nor- 
mative measure, deals with excess and deficiency in relation to some norm of due 
measure [to metrion] (283b6-e11, with recaps at 284e1-11 and 285b6-c2). 


3. Three Arguments for the Thesis: 


i. The Argument from Everyday Evaluation: Judgements of normative meas- 
ure are the foundation of our evaluations of agents as good or bad (2833-7). 


ii. The Argument from the Crafts: Craft production is all about bringing into 
existence what is in due measure: if there is no such thing as normative meas- 
ure, there can be no crafts (283e11-284b3). 


iii. A Pragmatic Argument: if there is no such thing as normative measure, the 
present search for the statesman is doomed (instantiation of (ii) above) (284b4-6). 


4. Reaffirmation of the Thesis, with a Caveat: So normative measure must be 
‘compelled’ into existence for the present inquiry, as the existence of Not-Being 
had to be for the sophist. A full proof would be an even greater undertaking than 
the other (284b7-d2), but the argument from the crafts is sufficient for present 
purposes (284d3-9). 

5. A Critical Corollary to the Thesis: So certain clever people [kompsoi] are right 
to think that there is an art of measurement covering all things; but they do dia- 
lectic badly, and so fail to properly distinguish the two parts of it (284e11-285b6). 


Second Part of the Response: Application to the Imagined Objection (285c4-287b3): 


6. A Teleological Claim about the present discussion: The inquiry into the states- 
man, including the discussion of weaving, was primarily for the sake of training in 
dialectic, and only secondarily for the purpose of defining those things (285c4-286c5). 


7. The ‘Likenesses’ Speech: there are no perceptible likenesses of things like state- 
craft: in such cases a small-scale paradigm (here, weaving) is useful (285d9-286b1). 


8. An Evaluative Principle: Judgements of praise and blame relate the object 
judged to the relevant due measure. And this is determined by what the product 
or activity in question is for - as per the teleological claim, the improvement of 
dialectical skills (286c5-e4). 


9. Upshot: The discussion cannot be blamed as ‘too long’ unless the critic can 
show that a shorter discussion would have better served this end. Even quite a 
long discussion, like the one here regarding weaving, can be the correct length. 
The Imagined Objection is thus dismissed (286e4-287b3). 


At this point in the dialogue, weaving has been the subject of a circuitous analysis 
(as I will call it): it was first identified by a division under the insufficiently exact 
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rubric of clothes-making (279b-280e), then separated off from rival claimants 
(281a-283a), and finally defined as the art of combination which intertwines weft 
and warp (283a-b). The objection is initially that we could simply have given that 
definition (283b). But that objection is immediately rephrased as a more generic 
complaint that the discussion was ‘too long’ - no doubt in order to make it a suit- 
able prompt for the general discussion of normative measure. Young Socrates 
distances himself from any such objection, but the Visitor persists in addressing 
it, and even refers to it as a noséma, a malady (283b7, cf. Phaedo 89a-90e). (This 
feels like a breach of the fourth wall - a Platonic reproach to any readers who may 
be getting bored!) 

The key move in the response to the objection comes right at the start, with 
step (2) above. The measuring art [metrétiké] must be divided into two, one part 
purely comparative and the other normative: the Visitor’s emphasis will consist- 
ently be on the independent reality and importance of the latter. So we can distin- 
guish two kinds of error to be rejected: denialism about normative measure and 
conflationism, i.e., treating it as reducible to the comparative kind. 

Both sides of the Visitor’s division are introduced in somewhat puzzling terms. 
The first part is described as one related to ‘the communion [or association, 
koinonia] of greatness and smallness [megethous kai smikrotétos] with each other’ 
(283d7-9).’ Since the topic was introduced in terms of excess and deficiency 
[huperoché, elleipsis] (c3-4, d1), we are presumably getting an analysis of that con- 
trast in more fundamental terms. But this is not privileged terminology: in a typ- 
ical Platonic display of anti-technical variatio, the Visitor also refers to the twin 
comparanda as ‘exceeding and exceeded’ [huperballon, huperballomenon 
2833-4], ‘greater and lesser’ [meizon, elatton, 283d11-12, 284a1-2], ‘the great and 
the small [to megalon, to smikron, 283e8-9], and ‘the more and less’ [pleon, elat- 
ton 284a8-9]. He also specifies some important modalities of these quantitative 
opposites: ‘number and lengths and depths and breadths and speeds’ (284e4-5). 

This claim that measurement involves an ‘association of quantitative opposites 
involves three ideas at once. First, attributions of largeness and smallness always 
have to be understood as comparative, i.e., as judgements of relative excess and 
deficiency. To say that Socrates is tall can only be short for saying that he is taller 
than Cebes (for instance), taller than most people, taller than he used to be, etc. 
Saying that he is six feet tall may sound different, and has the important advan- 
tage (vital to the procedures of craft) of precision [akribeia]: but it is fundamen- 
tally the same kind of claim, differing only in taking a standardized quantum as 
comparator. Secondly, all measurements of quantity are reducible to this form, 
including judgements of number, length, volume, speed, and so on. And third, 
greatness and smallness so understood are always found in association with each 


” Quotations from the works of Plato are from the translations included in Cooper (1997), some- 
times with revisions; the excellent translation of the Statesman is by Christopher Rowe. 
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other. Anything taller than Cebes will also be smaller than something else. Like 
qualitative opposites (the hot and cold), opposed quantitative properties specify 
the extremes of an indefinite spectrum, and anything located on that spectrum 
instantiates both. So there are at least two senses in which any measurement 
involves an ‘association’ of the great and small. First, if it says that one thing is 
greater it also says (at least implicitly) that another thing is smaller. Second, 
whichever property it attributes to an object is really a specific mixture of the 
opposites greatness and smallness, and so manifests both. 

This first part of the art of measurement is not hard to grasp: the Visitor is giv- 
ing an analysis of the techniques of quantitative measurement as we normally 
understand them.® The other part of it is more unfamiliar. It is introduced, mys- 
teriously, as having to do with ‘what coming into being necessarily is’ [kata tén tés 
geneseds anankaian ousian] (283d8-9). At first the Visitor makes the existence of 
any such thing sound impossible: 


Does it not seem to you that by its nature the greater has to be said to be greater 
than nothing other than the less, and the less in its turn less than the greater, and 
than nothing else? (283d11-e1) 


This sounds almost like a tautology given what ‘greater’ means; it is no surprise 
that Young Socrates says yes. But it is a trap, and the Visitor immediately 
self-corrects: 


visitor: What about this, then: shan’t we also say that it really does happen [hos 
ontos gignomenon] that something done by us exceeds the nature of due meas- 
ure, or is exceeded by it, in either actions or speech, and that it’s indeed in this 
above all that those of us who are bad and those who are good differ? 

YOUNG SOCRATES: —So it seems. (Plt. 2833-6) 


The trap is an easy one to fall into: Plato’s Socrates does so on at least three occa- 
sions. In the Protagoras the measuring art is defined as the investigation of excess 
and deficiency and equality in relation to each other (357b).’ In the Charmides, 
Socrates affirms that the greater is related only to the less and vice versa (168b5-9). 
And in Republic 4, Socrates insists that ‘of all things that are related to something, 
those that are merely themselves are related to things that are merely themselves, 


* These are not, however, usually presented by Plato as a single art. Instead, he either takes the 
familiar technai to each incorporate the relevant kinds of measurement (Phib. 55d-8d) or presents 
counting, weighing, etc. as distinct technai themselves (see section 6.2). But as Verity Harte points out 
to me, this variation is unproblematic: Platonic divisions vary according to the task at hand, and the 
contrast with normative measurement is all that matters for present purposes. Cf. n21. 

° As Panos Dimas points out to me, at Prt. 357a5-7, our salvation is said to depend on the correct 
[orthé] choice of pleasure and pain. This is the language of normative measure; but in the Protagoras it 
seems to reveal ‘conflationism: cf. section 6.3 below. 
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while those that are of a particular sort are related to things of a particular sort’ 
(438d10-el).’° This conception of quantitative opposites as relata and relata as 
related exclusively to each other is a useful brake against certain kinds of fallacy 
and metaphysical error.’* But this exclusivity rule also imports an error of its 
own: denialism about normative measure.’” The point is obvious enough once 
made explicit: terms like ‘greater’ or ‘smaller’ or ‘excessive’ and ‘deficient’ can 
relate a subject either to an opposite or to a due or right measure. 

Returning to our passage, note that this ontological thesis is not framed in the 
way we might expect from Plato. That is, he does not emphasize that due measure 
really exists, in some timeless or at least mind-independent way, but that it really 
does come into being. Thus gignesthai and cognates are repeated frequently, 
including the un-Platonic-sounding conjunction of ontds and gignomenon in the 
crucial claim that it ‘really does come into existence’ (283e5, cf. ‘what coming into 
being necessarily is’), as well as the initial phrasing kata tén tés geneseds ananka- 
ian ousian noted above (283d8-9), and two occurrences of ‘in relation to the 
coming-into-being of due measure, pros tén tou metriou genesin (284cl and 
284d6). The point is clear: it’s in the practical realm, and specifically the activities 
of the crafts, that due measure is most important. The key argument to follow, 
(3.ii) the argument from the crafts, claims this explicitly only for the works of 
human craft; but the Timaeus and Philebus make it clear that the creation of the 
cosmos is the same thing on a macrocosmic scale (Ti. 26e, 27b, 28c-30e, Phib. 
28a-30e). Both human and divine craft are said elsewhere to involve instantiating 
a timeless model in sensible materials (Cra. 389a-390a, Resp. 596a-598c, Ti. 
27d-31b, 48e-49a). So the Visitor’s ontological commitment to a normative meas- 
ure which ‘becomes’ is perhaps meant to suggest the existence of one which eter- 
nally is, and which serves as model - but Plato is for once not very interested in it. 

The passage cited above incorporates a rhetorical question which I have 
counted as the first of the Visitor’s three arguments: the argument from everyday 
evaluation (3(i)). The idea seems to be that our habitual contrast between agents 
as good and bad depends on the evaluation of their actions as correct or incor- 
rect, and that incorrect action is to be analyzed in terms of some excess or defi- 
ciency. So the ontological thesis must be granted if our most basic and general 
evaluative language is to be legitimate. But the Visitor’s language is ambiguous: do 
‘good and ‘bad here refer to morally good and bad people, anticipating Aristotle's 
doctrine of the mean?’* Or does he mean merely that we are good and bad at 


*° Quotations from the Republic are in the translation by G. M. A. Grube, revised by C. D. C. Reeve 
in Cooper (1997). 

" Cf. Euthydemus 289d-e: Fido is your dog; Fido is a father; Fido is your father. That would be a 
valid argument with ‘spaniel’ in the place of ‘father’, but relational identities work differently. 

” The exclusivity rule is also problematic for non-quantitative cases: cf. master and slave in the 
Parmenides (133c-134e). 

° Plato would here be helping himself to the moralistic tradition in which being metrios, meas- 
ured, is an important good of character (cf. Periander ap. Diogenes Laertius 1.98, Cleobulos 
Apothegms 5 and 6 (cf. Mullach, vol. 1, 219-235), Theognis 611-616 etc.). 
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various activities depending on whether we manage to attain due measure? The 
latter reading is soon brought into focus with the argument from the crafts, but 
the suggestion of the former lingers."* 

This second argument, (3.ii) the argument from the crafts, is the Visitor's central 
line of attack, with the third, (3.iii) the pragmatic argument, introduced en passant: 


Well, with this account of things we shall destroy—shan’t we?—both the various 
sorts of craft themselves and their products, and in particular we shall make the 
one we're looking for now, statecraft, disappear, and the one we said was weav- 
ing. For I imagine all such kinds of craft guard against the more and less than 
what is in due measure—not as something which is not but as something which 
is and is troublesome in relation to what they do; and it is by preserving measure 
in this way that they produce all good and fine things. (Plt. 284a5-b2) 


The statesman is here alluded to as just an instantiation of the general principle; 
but in context it has a distinct status as a pragmatic argument (cf. perhaps Meno 
81d-e). There is, after all, no point in inquiring into what cannot be discovered, 
because it does not exist at all. Hence there is a parallel with the inquiry into the 
sophist, observed with great emphasis at 284b7-c4;’° but while the existence of 
not-being was the object of extended philosophical argument, here we are going 
to take a short cut.”® 

The Visitor is right about the necessity of due measure for defining the states- 
man, in at least two ways. Statecraft will turn out to be the art that rules the others, 
notably rhetoric, law, and military expertise: it decides whether and when they 
should be used, and thus specializes in judgements about what is timely and 
untimely [enkairia, akairia] (305d; cf. Aristotle, Eth. Nic. I.1-2 on politics as the 
architectonic craft). Second, its own proprietary specialty, in which it is analogous 
to weaving, also depends on judgements about the right moment [kairos], specif- 
ically as to when the two traits to be intertwined in the culture of the city — sharp- 
ness, speed and courage on the one hand, and quietness and moderation on the 
other - are to be praised or blamed (307a-c, cf. 307e). So the postulation of nor- 
mative measure is indeed necessary for the present inquiry to go through: if the 
kairos is not an independent reality, something an expert ruler can know and 
produce, then statecraft as Plato hopes to define it is not a thing. 


* Cf. Cratylus 385e-386d1: to hold that some people are good and others bad, we must hold that some 
are wise and others foolish; and that means holding that Protagoras is wrong, and that things are not 
however they may appear to us. Our everyday practices of evaluation imply a broadly objectivist stance. 

*® On the parallel cf. Lane (1998, 129). 

*© Section 284c7-d4 is puzzling: taken literally and without emendation, it seems to claim that the 
current discussion will be necessary for a more precise proof (or one somehow about precision, peri 
auto takribes) in the future. But what the trajectory of the passage as a whole seems to demand is 
rather an admission that a fuller proof of this very point would be in order later on. 
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The Visitor then sums up by emphatically reiterating the ontological thesis 
together with the argument from the crafts, combined into what looks like a 
biconditional: “so therefore it is to be thought that in the same way all the crafts 
exist, and at the same time greater and less are measured not only against each 
other but also against the generation of due measure. For if this <due measure> 
exists, those <all the crafts> are, and if those are this too is, but if either of them 
does not exist, neither of them will ever be?” (284d4-9)."” At this point the 
response to the objection is essentially complete, and the Visitor pauses for a 
rather elaborate little rant on philosophical methodology, which I have labelled 
the Critical Corollary. Certain clever people [kompsoi] are right, the Visitor com- 
ments, to claim that an art of measurement covers everything that comes into 
being: this is just the point he himself has been making. But they think that they 
are saying something wiser than they are; worse, they go astray in failing to divide 
the art. This leads him into a highly compressed sketch of the procedures of col- 
lection and division. I discuss the passage, quoting in full, in section 6.3. For now, 
I will just note that this sounds like a critique of a real opponent - the impulse of 
an author who can’t bear to endorse an intellectual rival without a lengthy explan- 
ation of his reservations. 

The second part of the Response, in which it is applied to the Objection, is more 
straightforward; I will have much less to say about it. The Visitor returns to the 
model of spelling, which has all along been the meta-paradigm of learning via a 
paradigm (277d-279a). He recalls that, just as when we are learning to spell the 
exercise of spelling a short word is not only for its own sake but for the sake of 
[heneka] learning longer ones, so too with dialectic. Implicit is the (8) general 
teleological principle of practical evaluation: the standard of due measure for any 
activity depends on what the activity in question is for the sake of. This teleo- 
logical principle is left under-described, barely glimpsed in the Visitor's talk of 
what the present discussion is ‘for’ It is tempting to supply some sort of frame- 
work of natural teleology (cf. the Timaeus), and it does at least seem plausible that 
Plato must hold that teleological questions are not merely subjective, to be 
determined by the preferences and interests of the participants. (Otherwise a dis- 
cussion which is the right length for you might not be so for me - a disastrous 
result if our evaluative judgements are to be coherent, objective, and action- 
guiding. I will return to this ‘realist’ dimension of the argument in the last sec- 
tion.) But all that is left in the background here."* 


Would there really be no such thing as the kairos, the right moment, in the treatment of disease 
if there were no doctors to detect it? I suspect the Visitor’s biconditional is about our epistemic state 
rather than ontology. That is: if the crafts exist, as we know they do, then we can also know that due 
measure exists as well; and if due measure exists, as we now (thanks to this very argument!) know that 
it does, the crafts exist too — that is, we can now see as vindicated, and more fully understand, the 
claim of the crafts to be producers of ‘fine things. 

‘8 This raises the question of what role normative measure plays in the art of dialectic itself. It 
would be disappointingly peripheral if it only served to mark off discussions which are too long or too 
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So the inquiry into weaving was for the sake of the inquiry into the statesman; 
the Visitor does not even bother to make that point explicitly, but leaps to the 
larger and more surprising one that the inquiry into the statesman is itself for 
the sake of making the participants better dialecticians in a general way.” Thus 
the discussion of weaving only counts as too long if it is too long for that purpose. 
Which it is not - or at any rate the imagined objector has not shown that it is. This 
endgame is perfunctory and unsatisfying. It is unclear whether the Visitor means 
to assert positively that the discussion of weaving was right-sized, or only that its 
overlongness is unproven. The latter is hardly surprising, since it was the Visitor 
himself who stated the objection and he did so without any argument attached. 
Moreover his reasoning here is alarmingly open-ended: how would we ever be 
able to say with confidence that some discussion was too long to improve the 
general dialectical capacity of the participants? What is really called for here is a 
more specific defence of the method of the circuitous analysis in particular. 
However the general vindication of normative measure is orthogonal to that 
concern, and for Plato it evidently takes priority. 

By far the most discussed part of our passage is one apparently otiose to the 
argument: (7) the ‘likenesses’ speech at 285b9-286b1. Here the Visitor reaffirms 
his point about what the discussion of weaving was ‘for the sake of, but in some- 
what complicated and confusing terms. Since G. E. L. Owen's overly-ingenious 
1973 article, the passage has been the subject of outsized scholarly controversy, 
which I will not undertake to summarize or resolve here.”° The Visitor’s basic 
point seems clear: the greatest things, including statecraft, are not bodily, and so 
have no ‘perceptible likenesses’ or ‘manifest images.** Therefore they can only be 
learned through the exchange of lJogoi, in philosophical dialectic. (The claim is 
not that they do not have sensible-particular instantiations, but that perception of 
these does not make the feature in question clear to us: you cannot learn anything 
about what statecraft is just by looking at pictures of Nelson Mandela.) Moreover, 
the greatest things are hard to learn, and so require practice in dialectic. But prac- 
tice in dialectic is best acquired on easy things. Therefore in order to learn the 


short. Bringing to bear the relevant passages of the Philebus, Delcomminette (2005) argues that dia- 
lectic applies due measure on every occasion that it determines some determinable correctly, thus 
imposing a kind of intellectual ‘limit. This idea that dialectic is itself an exercise in measurement is 
appealing, but to spell it out we would need to see how the natures of the objects which dialectic con- 
siders could all be understood in quantitative terms. Here we come up against the deep mysteries (as 
they are to me) of Forms as numbers. 

This is a rather ofthanded way of telling us what the point of the Statesman as a whole is, but its 
surprise appearance so close to the midpoint of the dialogue gives it a certain dramatic weight: see 
below on Plato's love of mixed signals. 

20 Cf. Owen (1973), Kato (1995), Bates (2004), Rowe (1995a/?2005, ad loc.), Dixsaut, El Murr, et al. 
(2018, 431-443), Lane (1998, 61-76, esp. 70-75), Thein (2013), Rowe (1996). 

*1 Cf. Phaedrus 250b-e. The scope of the Visitor's honorific phrases is very unclear: but Dixsaut, 
El Murr, et al. (2018) seem right that they do not refer to all Forms as such, and also ‘ne qualifieraient 
alors pas rituellement les réalités intelligibles en général’ (438, cf. 435): the Visitor likely has in particu- 
lar view nous and its kin. 
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greatest things we should also do dialectic about easy things. Weaving is one of 
those easy things (this is implicit, but there is no other good way to tether the 
speech to the broader agenda of the passage): so we were right to use it as prepar- 
ation for our analysis of the statesman. This leaves open a number of questions 
about what makes one thing a ‘likeness’ of another, and how to integrate the 
points made here with the earlier discussion of paradeigmata; but for present pur- 
poses these can be set aside. 

We can now step back to ask about the function of our passage as a whole. As 
we've seen, by establishing the existence of the kairos and normative measure in 
general it makes, as befits its central position in a roughly ring-composed work, a 
foundational contribution to the argument of the Statesman overall. But this 
raises a paradox: in that case, why is this key point introduced by way of the 
casual-looking pretext of the imagined objection? As Julia Annas drily remarks, 
‘Readers have been understandably dismayed by the way in which Plato makes 
the visitor comment on the apparent length and irrelevance of his digressions in a 
way which is itself lengthy and not obviously relevant??* Why would Plato half- 
disguise an important principle as a peevish, ad hoc bit of self-defence? I think we 
can distinguish three things going on here, all typical of Plato's philosophical and 
literary strategies (or, since the moves in question are local ones, his tactics). First, 
he takes a kind of artistic delight in presentational self-deprecation, and the para- 
doxical use of the trivial as pretext for the profound. There is a distinct playful- 
ness, an amusingly obvious disingenuousness, in framing one of your most 
important arguments as a boring digression about boring digressions. Second, 
this playfulness serves a philosophically important purpose. For it is a way of 
keeping his signals as to the function and relative importance of any given argu- 
ment thoroughly mixed. The aim is to destabilize any assumptions we might pas- 
sively absorb about which bits of the text are important: that’s up to us to figure 
out, and we should be guided by the content of the argumentation, not its rhet- 
orical framing. Third, this particular mode of destabilization makes, by ostention, 
a substantive point, about what we might call the localization or embedding of 
philosophical principles. Even the most small-scale judgements and decisions, if 
we are to make them rationally, turn out to depend on profound and difficult 
questions of principle. This is most vivid in the early dialogues, where the prompt 
for discussion is often a practical question; but Plato clearly stands by it in later 
works, and in our passage comes as close as he ever does to stating it flat out. 
Want to complain that some part of a Platonic dialogue, like this one right here, 
has gone on for too long? Well, Plato has bad news for you. Casual grumbling 
about the length of the Statesman turns out to commit you to some significant 
and profoundly Platonic philosophical propositions: you must be taking the 


22 Annas (1995, 47 n45). 
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metrion to be a reality, irreducible to purely comparative measure and fixed by the 
relevant teleological criteria, which you are implicitly claiming to grasp. You are 
attempting, in short, to apply an art which you may not even have realized exists: 
the art of normative measurement. 


6.2 Plato and the Art of Measurement 


I have said that late Plato is obsessed with measurement; but in truth his fascin- 
ation with the measuring arts goes back as far as the Euthyphro.”* Here Socrates 
argues that if the gods are in a state of discord with each other, it must be because 
they disagree about what is just and unjust, and fine and shameful, and good and 
bad (7d1-e5). These contrast with matters about which disagreement can be 
resolved by determining some measure. As exemplified by the canonical trio of 
counting, spatial measurement, and weighing, measurement is thus presumed to 
be a socially accepted method for determining non-obvious matters of fact, 
resolving uncertainties, and settling disputes. Another important passage on 
measure, in Republic 10, brings out that this involves a rational passage from 
appearance to reality: ‘And don’t measuring, counting, and weighing give us most 
welcome assistance in these cases, so that we aren't ruled by something’s looking 
bigger, smaller, more numerous, or heavier, but by calculation, measurement, or 
weighing?’ (602d6-9).”4 

So measurement for Plato is a rational procedure or method which answers 
unresolved questions and replaces appearance-based judgements with knowledge 
of reality. Its methods are transparent, its results public and authoritative: it is a 
kind of depersonalized, rationalist successor to the judgement-giving kings of 
Hesiod, or even to the Homeric agon which publicly adjudicates the conflicting 
claims of heroes. Looking forwards, we can see in the complex of features which 
distinguish measurement - the correction of error, the replacement of opinion 
with knowledge, the passage from appearance to reality, the production of 
rational consensus through inquiry - as an early nucleus of the idea of objectivity. 


> For the crucial cultural background - the more general fascination of the fifth-century intellec- 
tuals with the powers of techne and quantitative reckoning - the classic accounts are Nussbaum (1986, 
106-109) and Heinimann (1975). I do not see, as Lane does, any ‘mild disparagement of these para- 
gon achievements’ (1998, 128) in our passage. On the contrary, the Visitor is in effect arguing that the 
rational authority of these familiar kinds of measurement also rightly belong to certain kinds of evalu- 
ative judgements. The Visitor’s critical tone is directed towards those who fail to keep normative meas- 
ure clearly distinct, not toward either part of the art itself. 

*4 These passages all deal with the familiar forms of quantitative measurement that will make up 
the comparative half of the art in the Statesman. They treat these as freestanding mini-arts; but not far 
behind is the thought that the other, more complex crafts require them (cf. Republic 7, 522b-c). The 
point will be repeated in the Statesman and elaborated enormously in the Philebus, where measure- 
ment is what gives all the arts their epistemic standing (55d-56d). 
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The allure of measurement for Plato, then, is that it is a form of inquiry which 
produces authoritative objective results. And so it shows that such a thing is pos- 
sible; the question is whether and how it might be extended to more difficult 
questions. We are here at the birthplace of what we might call Leibniz’ Dream: the 
aspiration to some kind of systematic procedure that would make all inquiry 
(including the resolution of philosophical disputes and ethical conflicts) reducible 
to something like the taking of a measure. The dream comes out into the open in 
the most striking passage on measure in early Plato, the discussion of the metretiké 
techné in the Protagoras. Socrates here hypothesizes that (on the view of ‘the 
Many’) the only goods and evils in human existence are pleasures and pains, so 
that errors of choice must consist in mistakenly taking the lesser pleasure (or 
greater pain) rather than the alternative. So correct deliberation is reducible to 
correct quantitative judgement; and Socrates develops his conception of the 
required techné by way of analogy with the canonical trio of weighing, measuring 
size, and arithmetic (356a-7a). He then applies the model to the target case at 
hand: ‘since it has turned out that our salvation in life depends on the right choice 
[orthé hairesis] of pleasures and pains, be they more or fewer, greater or lesser, 
farther or nearer, doesn’t our salvation seem, first of all, to be measurement 
[metrétiké], which is the study of relative excess and deficiency and equality?’ 
(357a5-b3). And, crucially, the connection of measurement to techné holds firm: 
‘And since it is measurement, it must definitely be an art, and knowledge’ (357b4). 
The postulation of this art is sufficient to vindicate the thesis, shared by Socrates 
and Protagoras, of the ‘sovereignty’ of knowledge. 

The Protagoras discussion resituates the basic Euthyphro measurement scen- 
ario within a single agent. Just as two people may disagree over which of two 
objects is larger, I may disagree with myself over time. For proximity makes all the 
difference to how things appear, including prospective and current pleasures and 
pains. Only an art of measurement can go beyond the appearances and thus 
establish a consensus between myself at different moments, so as to resolve con- 
fusions and conflicting desires, and above all to preclude mistaken action and 
regret (an idea that will be all-important to the Stoics). The account here is clearly 
only a placeholder - Socrates has not even decided whether we need an analogue 
to counting, weighing, spatial measurement, or all three. What matters to him is 
the point of principle: if problems of deliberation can be reduced to puzzles about 
comparative quantities, we can at least see that, and perhaps begin to glimpse 
how, they might be solved. 

Taken together, these texts present what we might call ‘phase I; the first move- 
ment, of Plato's thinking on measure. They collectively have the form of an obser- 
vation which inspires a speculation. Given the almost magical powers of the 
measuring arts within their spheres, why should we not aspire to a general meas- 
uring art, one which could guide action across the board? Note that on this read- 
ing, measurement fascinates Plato simply as a locus of uncontroversial epistemic 
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success: what is important to him is the fact that it can be done. So we needn't 
postulate any particular fascination with the quantitative realm as such, or num- 
ber in particular, based on the influence of the Pythagoreans, to explain the grip 
of measurement on his imagination. 

What is lacking from these texts (hence ‘phase I’) is any invocation of norma- 
tive measure. And our passage of the Statesman is the locus classicus for a ‘phase 
IP in which this becomes key to Plato's thinking on the topic. But we can see it at 
work in other late dialogues as well, particularly in the Philebus conception of 
Measure (including to metrion and kairion) as a kind of ultimate good itself, a 
source of value prior to the order and proportion it instils in other things (Phib. 
66a; cf. also 24c6-d2, 52c1-d1, and implicitly Euthyd. 299b-c).”° So where does this 
key innovation come from? We might suspect it starts from the association of 
measure with craft, which Plato has always seen as productive of order, proportion, 
and beauty. As Socrates says in a famous and tantalizing passage of the Gorgias: 


Yes, Callicles, wise men claim that partnership and friendship, orderliness 
[kosmiotés], self-control, and justice hold together heaven and earth, and gods 
and men, and that is why they call this universe a world order [kosmos], my 
friend, and not an undisciplined world-disorder. I believe that you don’t pay 
attention to these facts, even though you're a wise man in these matters. You've 
failed to notice that proportionate equality [hé isotés hé geometriké] has great 
power among both gods and men, and you suppose that you ought to practice 
getting the greater share. That’s because you neglect geometry.”° 

(Grg. 507e6-508a8) 


This is the peroration of a complex dialectical argument in which Socrates has 
argued that craft bestows order and excellence on its objects, so that it is justice 
(including the punishment of incontinent souls) which has the structure of a craft 
(500a-1c, 503d-506e).”” Here this idea of order [kosmos and cognates] is the key 
bridge between human craft and its divine, world-making counterpart (cf. esp. 
503e-505c); measurement appears in its invocation of ‘geometric equality, which 
looks like it might be a more specific precursor to the normative measure of the 
Statesman. As Dodds points out, although strictly speaking the phrase refers to 
‘the equality of ratios found in a geometrical progression, geometrical equality 
has from early on a political application: it is used for a conception of justice as 
distributing shares which are fair or ‘equal’ not by being identical, but by being in 
each case proportionate to the desert or standing of the recipient.’* Typically this 


?° My thanks to Georgia Mouroutsou for this point. *° Trans. D. Zeyl, in Cooper (1997). 

°” Cf. the different arguments for this thesis at Republic 1, 339a-342e and 349a-350c. 

8 Dodds (1959, 338-340). As Rachana Kamtekar points out to me, a geometric progression as 
such is of course within the scope of ordinary comparative measure; it is the idea of appropriateness 
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is contrasted with the democratic justice which simply gives an equal share to all. 
But Socrates’ point in the Gorgias is that it also contrasts with the pleonectic ethic 
of maximization (as much as possible for me!) propounded by Callicles. From the 
point of view of the Statesman, we can see that both Callicles and the democrat 
are getting normative measure wrong: the one assumes that egoistic maximiza- 
tion is good, the other that brute comparative equality is. So perhaps this is the 
context in which the idea of normative measure comes to seem important to 
Plato: as a way of seeing what mistaken ideas of justice have in common.” (I will 
return to this thought at the end.) 

Another key move towards ‘phase IT’ of Plato's thought about measure can 
perhaps be seen in the discussion of craft at Phaedrus 268a-269d. Imagine a pre- 
tender to the art of medicine who boasts of being able to make people vomit, 
lower their temperatures, and so forth, for whatever purpose he pleases. Clearly 
this person would not count as a doctor. His conception of techné is heteronom- 
ous, we might say, or instrumentalist: in the absence of any recognition that the 
end of medical activity is health, and any understanding of what health consists 
in, his decision to cause vomiting or chilling can only be made on the basis of 
considerations external to the art itself. Heteronomous craft involves ‘denialisny 
about normative measure, or at any rate proceeds without it; a real craft cannot. 
A real doctor must know the right time [Kairos] to administer medicine, and the 
right [metrion] dosage to give, and those judgements of rightness depend on a 
systematic understanding of the end of health and the nature of the human body. 
In all this, the Phaedrus looks forward to the Statesman, where the crafts are vin- 
dicated by being explained as grasping and instantiating the relevant due measure. 

Finally, that the art of the statesman depends on normative measure, and in 
particular on getting the kairos right, is already explicit (though not thematized in 
quite those terms) in the Republic.*° For when the kallipolis falls, it is because of a 
failure of timing: the rulers breed the next generation out of season, having failed 
to correctly grasp the ‘perfect’ or ‘geometric’ number which should regulate the 
human cycle; eventually the ruling class decays beyond repair (Republic 8, 546a-e). 
The details here are notoriously baffling, to the point of looking either esotericist 
or comic, but these are perhaps only a placeholder: and the more basic point is a 
direct signpost to Plato’s later account of statecraft. One of the many ways in 


(which I take to be insinuated by the term isotés) which implies normative standing. The relevant 
geometry and its political application do both seem to be Pythagorean in origin, as is flagged by 
Socrates’ reference of the whole point to wise men [sophoi] and their account of the kosmos. 

»° Tt might be objected that Callicles and Glaucon are wrong about what the human good is, not in 
holding that it is to be maximized. More generally, ancient Greek eudaimonism is often taken to 
assume that human happiness consists in the maximization of something like pleasure, virtue, or con- 
templation. But the Philebus account of the mixed life looks to me like a thoughtful repudiation of any 
such assumption: the best life is not one that maximizes anything, but one that has the appropriate 
mixture of goods. 

°° My thanks to Devin Henry for this point. 
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which the Statesman is a natural successor to the Republic is that it gives a far 
more satisfactory explanation of how statecraft might fit the model of a craft: that 
is, an expertise deployed in the correctly-timed imposition of due measure on 
matter. The presence of this conception in both dialogues should leave us in no 
doubt as to how seriously, deeply, and literally Plato believed in it, even if his first 
draft of the details is bizarre. 


6.3 Getting Measure Wrong: The kompsoi 


We can now turn, as the text itself invites us to do, to the question of who and 
what Plato is here arguing against. We might initially think that no one would 
really deny the existence of normative measure; surely no one would be willing to 
forego making everyday evaluative judgements like ‘too long’ and ‘too slow’! And 
the Visitor is right: if the possibility of a too-long discourse or a too-slow movie is 
uncontroversial, so must the existence of a metrion be - though of course just 
what kind of existence it has, and how it is to be determined, remain open ques- 
tions. (I will say more about this at the end of this chapter.) And yet with the 
‘Critical Corollary’ at 284e-285b, Plato seems to point the finger at an antagonist, 
or at least at someone who is getting normative measure wrong.*’ I quote it as a 
whole, with numbers to break down the steps: 


Yes, Socrates, and [1] what sometimes many clever people say, all the time sup- 
posing themselves to be expressing something wise, to the effect that there is 
therefore an art of measurement regarding everything that comes into being— 
this is actually the very thing we have just said. For in a certain way it is the case 
that all those things that are the products of the various kinds of expertise share 
in measurement; [2] but because of their not being accustomed to carrying 
on their investigations by dividing according to kinds, they [2a] straightaway 
throw these things together, despite their being so very different from each other, 
thinking them alike [homoia], and [2b] correspondingly they do the opposite 
of this with other things, dividing them not according to parts, when the rule is 
that [3a] when one perceives first a commonality [koinonia] among many things, 
one should not desist until one sees in it all those differences [diaphoras] that are 
located in kinds [eidé], and [3b] conversely with the multifarious unlikenesses 
[pantodapas anomoiotétas], when they are seen among many things, one should 
be incapable of pulling a face and stopping before one has penned all the related 
things [oikeia] within one likeness [homoiotés] and surrounded them in some 
real class [genous tinos ousia]. (Plt. 284e11-285b6) 


*1 Strictly speaking, ‘many of the kompsoi, but I take this to be periphrastic rather than pointing to 
a determinate sub-group, a bit like the vaguifying phrase hoi peri (‘those around’) some philosopher. 
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The Visitor here expresses himself with his customary murky allusiveness. In [1], 
it is granted that the kompsoi are getting something right about techné and meas- 
urement: namely that there is an all-encompassing art of measurement, relating 
to everything that comes into being. But the Visitor’s tone is grudging from the 
start, with the clear suggestion that their perception of their ‘wisdom’ is over- 
blown. In [2] we learn that they do dialectic wrong, and the criticisms in [2a] and 
[2b] explain how: they mistake similar things for identical and so refuse to divide 
them, and when they do divide it is not according to kinds. The contrasting [3a] 
and [3b] then sketch how to do dialectic correctly. There is no one-to-one map- 
ping between these pairs, however; [3a] seems to present the corrective to both 
the failures described in [2]. A correct division means dividing a perceived unity 
into kinds, and that means neither mistaking its common feature for identity tout 
court (and so giving up on the division) nor getting its subdivisions wrong. That 
leaves [3b] free to describe the correct converse procedure, where we begin with a 
perception of multiplicity and proceed to uncover a unity: here the critique is of 
anyone who rests satisfied with the perception of dissimilarities, where a less 
obvious shared likeness may also be present. Thus [3b] is a useful addition to our 
scanty Platonic texts on ‘collection, and the passage as a whole a summary account 
of his late method of ‘collection and division, though I will not here discuss how it 
compares to the others.*? Its distinctive emphasis is on the need for rigour, per- 
sistence, and the ability to hold contrasting thoughts in place at the same time, so 
as to perceive aspects both of sameness and of difference. Bad dialectic involves a 
kind of laziness: taking obvious similarities or dissimilarities as final, without ask- 
ing carefully what kinds they ground membership in. 

We are now in a position to ask who Plato might take to be guilty of these 
errors in the case at hand. The term kompsoi is of limited help. Elsewhere in Plato 
kompsos and cognates clearly mean something like ‘clever, with deprecating con- 
notations which are stronger in some passages than others (and are here rein- 
forced by the snarky sophon ti).** But it has no fixed referent: the term is more 
often used of devices and ideas than people, and such references to people as 
there are** form no clear pattern. Scholars have been surprisingly ready to accept 
Campbells suggestion (offered without any real argument or supporting 


*? The method of the gods in the Philebus seems to be the same, but there the emphasis is on the 
complementary point that the intervening steps must be rigorously executed: what is important is to 
identify not only the ‘one’ and the variegated ‘many, but to stop at every station of subdivision in 
between (16b-19a). 

°° Kompsos and cognates are Plato’s default terminology (and not Plato’ alone: cf. the quotation 
from Euripides’ Amphion at Grg. 486c6) for disparaging intellectual ingenuity of a showy, self-satisfied 
sort (Phd. 101c8, Cra. 399a4, 426a2, Tht. 156a3, 171a6, 202d 10, Resp. 568cl, etc.): e.g., for the denial of 
falsehood at Cra. 429d7, for trivial rhetorical techniques at Phdr. 266d9, and contrasted with a crude 
concern for truth at Hp. Mai. 288d4. (But note too what looks like limited positivity at Cra. 405d2, 
Phd. 105c2, Grg. 493a5, Phlb. 53c6, and Resp. 460a8, 495d4, 505b6.) 

*4 Phib. 53c6, Cra. 405d2, Grg. 493a5 Ly. 216a1 perhaps, Resp. 505b6 and 568cl. 
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evidence) that the kompsoi here are Pythagoreans.** This seems to me highly 
unlikely. We saw in section 6.2 that Plato’s ‘phase IT thinking about measure may 
have a Pythagorean heritage, and measure conjoined with kairos does seem to 
have been a motif of Pythagorean thought (DK 44B23, 58B4). But this association 
should not be overestimated: other Presocratic thinkers also invoked measure as 
a cosmological and normative concept (e.g. Heraclitus DK B30, B94). And recon- 
structing pre-Platonic Pythagorean views is notoriously tricky given the likeli- 
hood of retrojected Platonism in our sources. What seems to me unlikely is that 
the Pythagoreans discussed measure in a way which could have occasioned Plato's 
detailed critique of poor dialectical practice; and they seem an improbable target 
of the snarky valence of kompsoi, given the evidently sincere reference to them as 
sophoi in the highly relevant passage of the Gorgias noted above (507e6). 

Several clues seem to point instead to a sophistic target. The sophists at least 
attempted to do dialectic (‘eristic’), and so can reasonably be criticized for doing it 
badly. Moreover, it seems likely that over-simplified arguments about the same 
and different were standbys of sophistic eristic (cf. e.g. Dissoi Logoi I-5). Ironically, 
a star example would be Socrates’ argument for the sameness of piety and justice 
at Protagoras 330c-1e; and here it is Protagoras who makes the point that we need 
to be careful not to confuse particular kinds of similarity and dissimilarity with 
similarity and dissimilarity tout court (331d-e). 

What the Corollary criticizes in the kompsoi is a self-satisfaction which breeds 
laziness — a kind of middle ground, then, between innocent dialectical failure and 
the knowing deployment of fallacy. Critiques which overlap with this one can be 
found in several other passages. At Phaedo 101d-2a, Socrates, in completing his 
sketch of the method of hypothesis, dismisses certain refuters or contradiction- 
mongers [antilogikoi] who jumble things up yet remain satisfied with their wis- 
dom (101e) - in contrast to philosophers, who are determined to discover the 
things which really are, one by one. Another case is a passage of the Republic in 
which Socrates laments that they have fallen unwillingly into the art of antilogike 
(454a6-7), which happens to many people ‘because they are unable to examine 
what has been said by dividing it up according to forms [to mé dunasthai kat eidé 
diairoumenoi to legomenon episkopein — note the resemblance to the language of 
the Corollary]. To avoid this we need to be clear about the kind of natural same- 
ness and difference relevant to the case at hand (454b6, c9); contra yet another 
imagined objection, a male and a female doctor have the same natures in the 
relevant respect, and a male doctor and a male carpenter different ones. Third and 
closer still to our text is a reference in the Philebus discussion of dialectic to the 
‘wise’ [sophoi] nowadays who ‘make a one, haphazardly, and a many, faster or 
slower than they should; they go straight from the one to the unlimited and omit 


°° Campbell (1867, ad loc). 
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the intermediates. It is these, however, that make all the difference as to whether 
we are engaged with each other in dialectical or only in eristic discourse’ (PhIb. 
16e4-17a5).*° All these passages seem to suggest that this kind of bad dialectic is a 
somewhat deliberate practice, associated with sophistic eristic and antilogiké. But 
the practitioner himself falls into the trap of oversimplification, even if he is 
happy with his results. 

Can we put a name to this portrait of the bad dialectician? We do not have 
good enough evidence for Plato's contemporaries or predecessors to do so with 
any confidence. But we have some independent reason to suspect a reference to 
Protagoras. As I noted at the start, Plato uses Protagoras as a foil for thinking 
about measure in the Protagoras and Theaetetus both, and our presumption 
should be in favour of reading Statesman 283b-287b as part of the same project. 
This suggests that the term pantodapas here at 285b3 might echo a similarly 
loaded use of it by Plato's Protagoras in an important speech (Prot. 334a3-c6 at 
b7). And Protagoras’ objection to Socrates’ confusion of similars and sames in the 
Protagoras does not preclude - if anything, it suggests - that his own practice of 
antilogiké sometimes depended on related ploys. (The pre-Platonic art of argu- 
ment has a situational ethic: it is part of your job as respondent to diagnose and 
object to the moves you would make yourself as questioner.) More important is a 
simple point: Protagoras is the only pre-Platonic thinker to whom we can be con- 
fident in attributing something close to the insight the Visitor attributes to the 
kompsoi. This is, again, that ‘there is an art of measurement regarding everything 
that comes into being. Whatever exactly Protagoras meant by his slogan, “Man is 
the measure of all things, it entails precisely that: all things have a measure.*” 

But there is also a large problem with seeing Protagoras or the sophists gener- 
ally as the target here. For they have a good claim to have discovered normative 
measure. Protagoras is credited with the discovery of ‘the power [dunamis] of the 
kairos by Diogenes Laertius (IX.52). He is also associated with ‘correctness; 
orthotés, of various kinds — indeed the term is plausibly a sophistic buzzword.** In 
the Protagoras, Hippias calls on both Protagoras and Socrates to preserve due 
measure, the metrion, in their speeches (338a-b). In the Phaedrus, Socrates con- 
trasts Prodicus with the rhetoricians who boast of being able to speak both con- 
cisely and at infinite length. ‘Actually, when I told Prodicus this last, he laughed 
and said that only he had discovered the art of proper speeches: What we need are 
speeches that are neither long nor short but of the right length’ (Phdr. 267b2-5).°° 


°° [—. Frede translation in Cooper (1997). 

°” Plato’ ti sophon also reminds me of Aristotle's snark towards Protagoras in Metaph. X.1: rightly 
understood the measure thesis says nothing very special [peritton] (1053b3). 

*8 Phdr. 267c, cf. Prot. 339a2, Diogenes Laertius IX.55; also Prodicus’ ‘correctness of names, 
Euthyd. 277e, Cra. 384b). In the sophistic On the Art, it is said that ‘where there is a boundary between 
correct and incorrect, there is an art’ (V.30-32). 

°° Trans. Nehamas and Woodruff in Cooper (1997). 
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Given the general scantiness of our evidence for their thought, this is rather a lot 
of evidence that the sophists were Plato’s precursors in discovering the importance 
and irreducibility of normative measure, particularly in the all-important matter 
at hand in the Statesman: the length of speeches. 

At the same time, it is noticeable that these passages all have to do with craft; 
for Plato does have a fight to pick with Protagoras regarding the technai. In the 
Theaetetus, much of the debate between Socrates and Protagoras revolves around 
whether the Measure Thesis allows for the practice of any recognizable kind of 
wisdom or expertise on the part of Protagoras himself. In the famous ‘Defence’ 
passage, Socrates presents an impressive Protagorean account of what a relativist 
techné might look like (166a-168c). I have no space to discuss that here, and the 
philosophical puzzles it raises are complex; but if we take our cue from the Defence, 
at least, it seems that a ‘Protagorear’ craft could have no standard of success other 
than the satisfied customer: a Protagorean expert might profess adherence to the 
kairos or the metrion, but would have to ultimately derive it from the verdict of 
his ‘patient later on. That seems to me to be significantly different from the heter- 
onomous craft of the Phaedrus, and not to amount to any kind of denialism or 
conflationism about due measure. But Plato might have disagreed. If as I have 
suggested measurement is important to him as a model of rational inquiry giving 
objective results, then a kind of ‘due measure’ ultimately determined by subjective 
responses might look to him like no measure at all.*° 

A final candidate target for Plato’s snark is the author himself, or rather the 
Socrates of the early dialogues. For him as for no one else, we have explicit evi- 
dence for the error in question — in its strongest form, as denialism about norma- 
tive measure - in the passages on the exclusivity of relatives in the Charmides, 
Protagoras, and Republic, which I noted in section 6.1. Socrates is also guilty of 
some of the dialectical failures complained of in the Corollary, most notably in 
the eristic arguments of the Protagoras. Above all, it is Socrates who (again in the 
Protagoras) propounds an art of measurement along wholly comparative lines.*” 
Interpreters uneasy with the Protagoras argument have often enough seen it as 
un-Socratic, particularly in its reliance on the hypothesis of hedonism. But 
another way to diagnose what is wrong here is that this hypothesis is only neces- 
sary because the art of measurement is radically incomplete as an art, and so 
heteronomous. Because it does not incorporate normative measurement, the 
art cannot itself tell us which pleasures and pains are to be avoided and which 


*° See Gavray (2017) for an important attempt to bring together these texts (90-102, esp. 95-97), 
and for the sophistic origins of the normative concepts kairos, prepon, and the like. However, Gavray 
does not take into account the other possible targets of Plato’s critique here. Our readings also differ 
fundamentally in that I do not accept that Protagoras really held the ‘relativist’ position Socrates elab- 
orates in the Theaetetus, or even that Plato seriously means to claim that he did. If Protagoras is the 
target of the Corollary, it offers a tantalizing glimpse of a Platonic critique which is independent of the 
Theaetetus. 

“' As noted by Hutchinson (1988, 36-37). Cf. also Gavray (2017, 101). 
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chosen - the question which Plato will take to be obviously central in the 
Philebus — but can only defer to the hedonistic norms imported by its practitioner. 
So how could it be our ‘salvation’ in life (Prt. 356d-e) - and how could this merely 
instrumental craft be said to make knowledge ‘sovereign (Prt. 352b-d)? Viewed 
in this light, our Statesman passage may thus be more an exercise in self- 
correction than anything else. 


6.4. Conclusions 


We are now in a position to see that Statesman 283b1-287b3 is an important and 
surprisingly rare thing: a Platonic argument for moral realism. It goes unrecog- 
nized as such because the emphasis is not where modern readers would expect it 
to be, on vindicating the objectivity of ethical judgement in particular. But that is 
because for Plato the interesting challenge is the prior one of establishing the real- 
ity of objective normativity in general. Given that general truth about rational 
agency, the extension of objectivity to the moral realm looks easy enough: if 
rational action in the sphere of the crafts presupposes objectively discoverable 
norms for its orientation, why should we not presume that the same is true in the 
sphere of the virtues? The Visitor's airily ambiguous reference to our judgements 
of agents as good and bad now looks like a tossing of the burden of argument on 
to the opponent - onto anyone who would insist that in the ethical case, uniquely, 
our attributions of badness have nothing to do with objective excess and defi- 
ciency. A similar line of argument can be seen in Republic 1, and it is probably no 
coincidence that there too the subject at hand is the techné of the statesman in 
particular (349a-50c). For in the case of the ruler competence in the task at hand 
seems to import ethical judgements already (about justice and phronésis, for 
instance): it is the most obvious zone of overlap between the domain of the crafts 
and that of the virtues. 

The more specific claim that this objective normativity is quantitative in form, 
as due measure, is a very characteristically Platonic amalgam of familiar observa- 
tion and profound speculation. Again, measure is for him the paradigm case of 
scientific method: it represents the power of rational inquiry to reach objective 
and authoritative results. At the same time it is also central to our most common- 
place every-day evaluative judgements - too much, too little, too long, just right. 
This is ‘embeddedness’ at its most extreme: grant Plato that a discussion can be 
overlong, he thinks, and he can show you to be committed to the fundamental 
principles of his conception of objective normativity. 

How much realism the argument gives is unclear. Again, an anti-Platonist - the 
Protagorean, say - can agree that there is such a thing as normative measure, con- 
ceptually independent of and non-reducible to the merely comparative kind. He 
can further agree that the metrion in each kind of rational action is dictated by 
what the activity at hand is ‘for the sake of”. An anti-Platonic conception of value 
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could still be fit into this Platonic conceptual framework: we need only add that 
what human activities are ‘for the sake of’ depends on our perspectives as agents 
and observers, so that the metrion is a subjective matter as well. (In a sense of 
‘subjective’ matching the sense I have been giving to ‘objective’ above: not a matter 
for scientific inquiry, not belonging to the realm of reality as opposed to appear- 
ances, not subject to rational convergence or consensus.) Plato would presumably 
retort that a subjective kind of ‘measure’ is no measure at all; I am not sure where 
the argument would go from there. 

It is natural to suppose that Plato’s main purpose here is to pursue this realist 
line of argument as far as possible, with his opponent the Protagorean subjectiv- 
ist. But this may not be quite right. Once you start to look for them, conflationism 
and denialism about the two kinds of measurement turn out to be hydra-headed 
forms of error: I have already noted Socrates’ own heteronomous measuring art 
in the Protagoras, the immoralist’s drive for pleonectic maximization, and the 
democrat’s unreflective demand for equal shares. And the same kind of mistake is 
routinely visible in everyday, unphilosophical contexts. In particular, we encoun- 
ter conflationism whenever someone assumes that a shorter discussion or a 
greater pleasure or a bigger house or a faster-paced movie or a larger income is 
always a good thing. Or that a more centrist politician is ipso facto a better one, or 
that either income equality or the maximization of GDP is an obvious norm of 
the art of politics. And it is probably with political applications like these that we 
can best see that Plato’s ontological thesis is not a truism, but continues to have 
some bite. 

Of course, Plato’s argument does not rule out the possibility that the metrion 
might in some cases supervene reliably on a maximum, a midpoint, or some other 
standard comparative measure. For all our passage itself says, the art of the states- 
man might involve allocating social goods by arithmetically equal shares, or seek- 
ing to maximize wealth. But the recognized arts do not seem to work that way. 
There is nothing specifiable in purely quantitative terms which the musician seeks 
to maximize (cf. Republic 349a-350c), or which the doctor or carpenter must 
always apply in identical amounts. Nor are there any arts in which a work is better 
the bigger or smaller or the longer or shorter it is. The reason we need to keep due 
measure and the merely comparative kind carefully distinct is that it is very rare 
for the two to regularly coincide so that the one is in practice reducible to the 
other. But it is apparently quite common for us to conflate the two in our thinking 
about ends. Plato thus suggests a caution and a diagnosis: when we see someone 
pursuing a purely quantitative end under the guise of a craft, they are almost cer- 
tainly failing to be guided by the real norms inherent to it.” 


* My thanks for discussion to the members of the Oslo Symposium, and for further exchanges to 
James Allen, Panos Dimas, Mark Gatten, Verity Harte, Devin Henry, Rachana Kamtekar, Jessica Moss, 
Melissa Lane, Fabian Mié, and Georgia Mouroutsou. 
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Civic Function and the Taxonomy of Skills 
287b4-290e9 


Amber D. Carpenter 


At Statesman 287b-c, the Eleatic Visitor makes two claims: first, that dichotomous 
division is difficult and not always possible, as “will become clearer as we proceed’ 
(287c1); second, that by applying the paradigm of weaving to the city we will 
come better to discern statecraft (287a7-b2). But it is not at all clear that dichot- 
omous division is in fact impossible, as the Visitor claims, for the task at hand; 
nor is it plain that the weaving paradigm is fruitfully applied here. What follows is 
an attempt to make good these claims with which the Visitor frames the discus- 
sion by showing that the Visitor's way of proceeding is substantially informative 
about the nature of statecraft. Following the weaving paradigm’s non-dichotom- 
ous division enables the Visitor to lay bare the functional parts of the city. This 
begins by distinguishing those that function constitutively as proper causes 
(aitiai) of the city from the external and instrumental requisites for city-making, 
called sunaitia or mere contributory causes. These latter are activities which ‘pro- 
vide the tools for’ (281e2) some further activity without accomplishing any part 
of that further activity’s goal. On this analysis, it turns out that humans living, and 
even cohabiting, is a mere precondition for city-dwelling and not even partially 
constitutive of it. The more detailed, non-dichotomous analysis of causes and 
contributory causes of the city reveals further that what is necessary for political 
life ought to be organized for the sake of political life; that human interactions 
constitute the polis and, among these, statecraft will be that masterly and ordering 
activity which most serves only the unity and the whole good of the whole city. 
On this reading, the main purpose of the passage is not simply to distinguish 
the statesman from a host of implausible rivals, in order to reveal the sophist as 
the nearest rival (291c3-7). That project could not possibly warrant the wealth of 
detail we get about professions in the city, and moreover, such a reading mis- 
takenly implies that understanding statecraft is possible in abstraction from the 
non-political arts. Merely to sift out rivals, a quick dichotomous division leaving 
the statesman and sophist together on its final node (goods-services; physical- 
mental services; obeying-commanding mental service) would suffice, and perhaps 
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even be more appropriate.’ But this would leave us none the wiser about what 
statecraft consists in. Nor is non-dichotomous division itself the prime interest of 
the passage,” for which the analysis of the city is simply a pretext. Nor, finally, can 
it be quite right to suppose that the detailed analysis found here is warranted sim- 
ply to become better at dialectic (285d5-7),’ even if that worthwhile end is fur- 
thered in the process. This is because an exercise in dialectic is fruitful only if it 
‘displays in words the things that are’ — that is, if it actually sets out the nature of 
its object of study, in this case the city as the object of the statesman’s expertise. 
This is made explicit as the discussion moves from ‘paradigm’ (279b-283b) to 
‘application’ (287b-291b), via an imagined objection that the discussion had been 
overlong. That the correct length of a discussion is whatever dialectic requires to 
display ‘what is’ only answers the question “Why didn’t we immediately reply that 
weaving was an intertwining of weft and warp? (283a9-b1) if the process has 
indeed revealed something about weaving as the intertwining of warp and weft 
that would have otherwise gone unseen.* Even the end of practicing dialectic is 
not furthered by making irrelevant and uninformative distinctions which fail to 
illuminate the object of study.° The application of the paradigm of weaving and, 
associated with this, non-dichotomous division, must then advance our under- 
standing of statecraft significantly and irreplaceably, in some way not better done 
by other, simpler means.’ If it does not do this, then all the grand claims for the 
paradigmatic method come to nought.* 

Showing the progress this way of proceeding makes in the understanding of 
statecraft will require engaging with the apparently trivial details the Visitor 


* {Insofar as the goal of the process of diairesis is to isolate or “single out” the statesman, “strip- 
ping away” the other arts and “setting him apart” (268c, 287b)’ (Miller (1980/°2004, 75) observes, 
‘bifurcation is a sufficient and adequate method. For the further step of distinguishing the statesman 
from his sophistic facsimile, even non-dichotomous division is apparently useless, as El Murr (2005, 
315) notes. 

? Though much scholarship focuses here: for instance, Wedin (1990); Gill (2010); Moore (2015); 
Moravcsik 1973a and 1973b, and related discussions; Muniz and Rudebusch (2018) advise pegging 
understanding of ‘division’ to its particular context, rather than insisting all occurrences express a 
single method. 

° This is central, for instance, to Sayre’s (2006) interpretation of the Statesman, and also to Miller 
(1980/2004). See also on this point Rowe (1995b). 

* (287a3); this and all following translations of the Statesman are from Rowe (1995a/?2005), with 
occasional minor changes. 

° ‘After this point? the Visitor suggests they ‘add another’ (285c4), namely, that the purpose of dia- 
lectic is to understand important things, like statecraft; this is where practice is relevant, as warranting 
using dialectic on other, lesser objects. 

° Note that relevance and uninformativeness of distinctions is a quite different matter from that of 
the status of the target object. Weaving is simpler than statecraft, angling more trivial than sophistry; 
this question of status is rightly considered irrelevant to practicing dialectic well. However trivial the 
target object, proper analysis of it should illuminate its nature. 

7 Vike all Platonic diairesis; writes El Murr (2014a, 195-196), ‘it should make us understand some- 
thing profound, and often something unusual, about the object to which it is applied... It is not about 
understanding how to divide but about dividing in order to understand? 

® In addition to Lane (1998) see also Gill (2006) and reply by El Murr (2006). 
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provides in this exercise of division, not only along the more personable side of 
messengers and merchants, but also along the more recalcitrant side of potters 
and stonemasons, often ignored by commentators.’ It requires understanding the 
aition-sunaition distinction and how it fits with the sungenes-sunergon distinc- 
tion, and how these together articulate the nature of their objects. Naturally a full 
account of statecraft cannot be elicited from this passage alone; after all, the 
inquiry into causes of statecraft continues to at least 305e. But this detailed ana- 
lysis of the city and application of the weaving paradigm will have earned its keep 
if understanding the principle of selection and ordering of crafts within the city - 
which are merely subsidiary causes and why, and why others get to be called 
causes of the city - enables us to say not just something ‘adequate in its superficial 
outline’ (277c1) about the statesman, but also something clear, distinct (277c2-3) 
and more complete (27745). 


7.1 Outline of Statesman 287b4-290e9 


Announcing the return to the topic of statecraft, the Visitor underlines the inten- 
tion to bring the weaving paradigm to bear on it (287b1-2), specifically by draw- 
ing on the paradigm’s distinction between causes and contributory causes 
(henceforth ‘co-causes’) - sunaition and aition of 287b7 picking up on sunaition 
and aitian in the paradigm passage (281d11-12)."° By starting here, the Visitor 
identifies the inquiry into the statesman (287a7) and the king (287b4) with an 
inquiry into the causes (and co-causes) of ‘the city itself” (287b6). This highlights 
just which deficiency in the previous inquiry is to be rectified here: the earlier 
unsatisfactory inquiry identified the statesman as a kind of herder (287b4-6), but 
it failed to articulate his activity as the cause of the city, which requires closer 
attention to the sort of thing a city is. 

Having just re-introduced the cause/co-cause dichotomy, the Visitor empha- 
sizes how difficult (287b9) and indeed impossible (287c4) it is to divide the causes 


° Francophone scholarship is better served in this respect, with El Murr (2014a, 209-213), 
Delcomminette (2000, 284-286) and IIdefonse (2001), for instance, each treating even the miners and 
masons as contributing to the understanding of statecraft. But Rowe's (1995b) summary of the dia- 
logue, specifically intended to bring out its unity, misses out this passage entirely, from tool-making 
(287b) to priests (291a). Lane (1998) stresses the relevance of the paradigm in the Statesman’s pre- 
ferred method of inquiry, but does not take up the specifics of paradigm application in the messy 
detail of this passage. Cooper (1997/71999) decides this passage reflects the application of only the 
first and less interesting part of the weaving paradigm, and offers little indication of how this passage 
might reveal something substantive about statecraft. By contrast, Miller (1980/?2004) does devote a 
dozen pages to a direct consideration of this passage as a whole, with two pages (82-84) on the mean- 
ing of the co-causes (287b-289c). Miller (2013) offers an intriguing analysis of the passage, mapping it 
onto the harmonics of the ‘Greater Perfect System’. 

*° El Murr (2005, 312) identifies this as the primary structural parallel between the paradigm and 
application passages. 
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of the city dichotomously, recommending instead dividing ‘limb by limb, like a 
sacrificial animal’ (287c3). Although only underlined here, this procedure is 
much like that which was in fact followed in the discussion of weaving, where the 
associated skills were gathered and distinguished, without weaving being placed 
in any one branch of a dichotomous tree. The limbs of the co-causes ‘of the city’ 
are enumerated as we go along (‘a different thing, 287e1; ‘third, 288a3; ‘fourth, 
288b1; ‘fifth, 288c1; ‘sixth, 288d5; ‘seventh, 289al), and the seven items are listed 
in a different order in the summary (289a9-b2), where the Visitor acknowledges 
that this list may not be exhaustive, and some skills may need to be distributed 
among the categories of co-cause already identified (289b-c). These co-causes, 
though strictly speaking skills like everything under discussion here, are identi- 
fied via their products, which are often called ‘possessions’ (287e2, 288a3, 288e6, 
e9, 289a7), and comprise in the order of the summary: raw materials, tools, ves- 
sels, supports/vehicles, defences, playthings, food. 

It is among the causes of the city, however, that the Visitor expects to find the 
rivals to the statesman (289c4-6) — those who, because their activities are indeed 
causes of the city, might try to lay claim to being that cause which is ultimately 
responsible for the city (statecraft itself), in the way that ‘intertwining of warp 
and weft’ is ultimately responsible for the cloak (and is, finally, what weaving is). 
The causes of the city’* are not numbered, and it is less clear how they should be 
grouped and divided; they are identified via role descriptions, though again they 
ought strictly speaking to be a division of skills. They include, in order of appear- 
ance: slaves; merchants, money-changers, ship-owners, retailers (collectively, 
those who ‘place themselves with complete readiness at the service of all, for hire, 
as day-labourers’ (290a4-5); heralds, civil servants (those who ‘are very clever at 
working through many different tasks relating to public offices, 290b3); diviners, 
priests, seers, priest-kings (290c-291a); and finally some ‘very odd mer’ (291a6), 
‘a kind mixed of all sorts... quickly exchang[ing] their shapes and capacities for 
each other’s’ (291a8-b4) - identified at 291c3 as ‘the greatest wizard of all the 
sophists, nestling closely up against the statesman. The introduction of this wiz- 
ard into the discussion interrupts the project of following the paradigm, for it 
introduces a need to distinguish actual from merely apparent causes. Such a dis- 
tinction does not arise in the case of weaving, and so could not be part of the 
paradigm.” It is needed here, however, to distinguish sophists - who merely imi- 
tate proper causes of the city - from true statesmen, by appeal to the criterion of 
knowledge established at the beginning of the dialogue. This task complete 
(303e7-8), the dialogue returns to identifying the causes of the city which are not 


"! For so I take them, pace Cooper (1997/71999) — on the basis of 289c8-d2, and for philosophical 
reasons that will become clear below. 

% This is a reason to see the ‘interruption to the application as starting here, and not at 289c 
(as advocated by El Murr 2014a, 213), where there is not yet any structural deviation from the paradigm. 
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statecraft itself, but are ‘precious and related to it’ (303e9-10), namely the arts of 
the general, the judge, and the educator. 

After an examination of the cause/co-cause distinction which frames and 
informs the discussion, we will consider each in turn, asking whether the discus- 
sion has indeed made good the Visitor’s claims that dichotomous division is 
impossible here, and that this becomes clear in the doing; and that the application 
of the weaving paradigm to statecraft in fact illuminates the nature of statecraft. 
The aim will be to show what this procedure tells us about statecraft that could 
not have equally or more simply been brought out by dichotomous division. 


7.2 Distinction Between Aitiai and Sunaitia 


When the weaving paradigm introduces the distinction between causes and 
co-causes, it does so against the background of a different distinction, between 
crafts which are sungeneis and those which are sunergeis (280b2-4). Sungeneis 
skills are those which are of like kind in what they do, with some reasonable 
degree of specificity, while working on different objects or in a different medium. 
They do not, however, share a common task - they are not sunergeis. Herders 
of cattle and of sheep are practicing sungeneis or kindred crafts (both care 
for tame animals living together), as are weavers of flax, felters and stitchers 
(as well as house-builders, 279d, all involved with making protective coverings). 
Distinguishing weaving from its kindred arts reveals the distinctive task which 
belongs to weaving to be ‘the looking after and production of clothes’ (281b7-8), 
but it does not yet clarify what that task actually involves. 

Although statecraft similarly has been adequately distinguished from its kin- 
dred arts (it is ‘the care of the whole human community together’, 276b7; or ‘the 
caring for cities; 279a2)'*, this has not finally clarified the nature of statecraft 
(277c1-3; cf. 280a8-b4). As the Visitor reminds us before launching into the 
application of the paradigm to statecraft, ‘the king has been separated off from 
the many kinds of expertise that share his field’ (287b4-5); it remains to clarify 
the manner (tropos, 275a4) of his governance. As with weaving, this is done by 
examining the various activities that contribute to the same task (the sunergeis 
technai). These fellow crafts share a common goal, to which they each contribute 
in their distinctive ways; but they may be classed as either aitiai or sunaitia 
(281d11-12), according to whether their activity is a constitutive part of the pro- 
cess of realizing the shared end (causes), or whether it is merely instrumentally 


*> See also ‘the kind of expertise we said was self-directing in the case of living creatures, but which 
took its care of them not as individuals but in groups’ (275c9-d1), but suitably revised in its under- 
standing of ‘care’ 
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necessary for the end to be realized, but no part of the process of realizing that 
end (co-causes)." 

In the paradigm passage, the sunaitia are skilled activities ancillary to but non- 
constitutive of weaving - ‘those which do not make the thing itself, but which 
provide tools to those that do’ (281e1-2). Spindle-making and shuttle-making are 
the examples given (281le). Without spindles, there will be no weaving, and so 
spindle-making is necessary for weaving; but making a spindle is no part of the 
process of caring for or making cloaks. Contrast this with spinning, which consti- 
tutes a part of the process of production and care for woollen garments, and 
therefore is considered a cause of weaving, and not merely a co-cause. Likewise 
washing, mending, darning, and carding ‘look after and make garments them- 
selves’ (281e10), and so are all counted as aitiai (281e10; cf. 282a). Including the 
preparatory skills (282a1-4) as causes emphasizes that the task of weaving is both 
production and care for woollen clothes; and it makes the important point that 
preparatory activities - unlike the skills of making materials and tools - are a 
constitutive part of the process of accomplishing that end for which they are pre- 
paratory. These various constitutive components of production and care of 
woollen garments do not engage in the same kind of activity as weaving; unlike 
stitching, which is kindred but not sharing in the common end of weaving, spin- 
ning is nothing like weaving, and carding is even its opposite (280e7-281a1). But 
as causes, they directly participate in the process of creating and maintaining 
clothes, and thus raise the question of which such activity sharing this common 
task should count as the activity itself, and why (281b7-10). Although he raises 
this question, the Visitor does not attempt to answer it directly - except to dismiss 
as ‘true, but not clear or complete’ the observation that weaving is ‘the finest and 
the greatest of all those kinds of care that exist in relation to woollen clothing’ 
(281d1-3). As an argument for the superior claim of weaving to be the cause of 
cloaks, the Visitor offers just the careful specification of what all the rival claim- 
ants actually are. This itself should make clear the basis for weaving’s superior 
claim to the title, by articulating what weaving’s specific contribution is, and how 
it relates to the other causes constitutive of cloak-making. 

So when the Visitor opens the application passage by picking up specifically on 
the cause/co-cause distinction (287b7), we should understand already this much: 
sunaitia are instrumental contributors to a common end; they are skilled activ- 
ities necessary for the shared end to be pursued and accomplished, but unlike 
aitiai they are not constitutive of any part of the process accomplishing that end. 
Only those activities that are at least partially constitutive of the accomplishment 


\* This understanding of the distinction contrasts with that of El Murr (2014a, 208-209), according 
to which the sunaitia are responsible merely for the existence of the city, while aitiai are responsible 
for its unity. It is unclear to me how El Murt’s distinction would apply to the paradigm weaving pas- 
sage from which it comes; more importantly, it requires a separability of unity and existence that I 
think Plato would reject. 
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of the common end are aitiai, and their activities may differ greatly from state- 
craft while still partially constituting the accomplishment of their common end. 
Here the shared end in view, we are reminded, has been set already by the isolation 
of the statesman from his sungeneis, the fellow herdsmen (287b4-6); and mirror- 
ing the complex aim of weaving, it is conceived of as the production of and care for 
the city. Because causes, unlike co-causes, directly complete a part of the shared 
task, or constitute some part of the process of accomplishing that task, the particu- 
lar challenge will be discerning among the causes which of them is the cause, or the 
activity properly so called. Comprehensively grasping together the various co- 
causes and causes of the city will be the means by which we come to understand 
which of the causes ought be credited with being statecraft itself. There will not be 
some other justification for why one cause wins the title over the others, for, as 
with weaving, understanding the various causes of human cohabitation shows 
them each to lack the specific sort of contribution expected of statecraft. 

That the basic procedure is one of justifying a superior claimant simply by 
detailing the nature of its rivals gives a broad justification to the rejection of 
dichotomy, as well as to the merits of applying the paradigm. For dichotomous 
division as so far pursued in the dialogue ‘separates off what is other’ (258c4), and 
does not investigate it further.’* But it is this consideration of what is other, and 
only this, that can settle the claims of weaving and statecraft respectively to be the 
authoritative and superior element within the multiple activities pursuing their 
respective ends of clothes-care and city-care. This demands a form of analysis that 
keeps all of the analysata in view - as in fact the Visitor explicitly does with his 
summary enumeration of co-causes (289a-b) - so that their respective contribu- 
tions to the shared end may be collectively appreciated. 


7.3 Co-Causes of the City 


Co-causes are essentially instrumental to the common end. Examples offered in 
the paradigm passage were of making literal tools (spindles and shuttles). So it is 
no wonder that in the application passage these are first called tools, before the 
Visitor, observing that anything might be thought of as a tool in some sense 
(287d8-e1), demands distinctions among them. Providing tools is just one way a 


* {D]ichotomous division separates by halves, and then ignores at each step the branch that does 
not lead to the goal? writes Gill (2012, 191). Gill (2012, 190-192) sees the Eleatic Visitor in the 
Statesman using dichotomous and non-dichotomous division as needed for different ends, while 
El Murr (2014a, 75-83) argues that a single division can combine dichotomous and polytonic division, 
and thus interprets the unity of the dialogue. Grams (2012), by contrast, rejects the contrast between 
the two sorts of division, seeing all of the Statesman’s divisions as more ‘interwoven’ than neatly 
dichotomous. Mié (this volume, Chapter 3, 54 n6) also doubts that there is a sharp methodological 
contrast between the initial and the final division, favouring more an adaptation of ‘the rule of cutting 
through the middle. 
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craft may be instrumentally necessary for a common end; collecting the necessary 
materials is another. Even though what is at issue (what is always at issue) is kinds 
of expertise, the Visitor persists in referring to sunaitia by their products, often 
called possessions. This emphasizes their instrumental and external relation to 
the production and care of the city, while allowing a distinction between the 
way tools proper are instrumental in city-production and the way materials, 
nourishment, defences and so on contribute instrumentally.’® Perhaps these are 
distinguished here, and not in the paradigm case, because cities are more compli- 
cated than cloaks; but it is certainly also because the city is the object of real 
interest. That is to say, we could have learned more about weaving by making 
these same distinctions in co-causes there (wool must be provided in order for it 
to be carded); but we are not that interested in weaving. This means conversely 
that, the nature of care for the city being our object of real interest, we should 
expect that making these further distinctions here does indeed contribute to 
understanding the nature of statecraft. 

While referring to the different co-causes by their products, the Visitor also 
distinguishes them according to their ‘powers’ and what they are ‘for the sake of’: 
‘tools’ proper are distinguished from ‘vessels’ by their different ‘powers’ (dunamin, 
287e4), which differ by being ‘for the sake of’ (heneka, 287e5), different things; 
supports (vehicles, seats) are distinguished by what they are ‘for the sake of’ 
(heneka, 288a5); walls and clothes are ‘for the sake of defence (heneka, 288b4-5); 
playthings are ‘to give pleasure’ (288c3; see also heneka, 288c10).’” Nurture (ther- 
apeusai, 289a1) or nourishment (thremma, 289b2) is a ‘capacity to promote care 
of the body’ (288e10-89a1), while raw materials make possible the production of 
composite things out of non-composite things (288e4-5). Distinguishing crafts by 
their purposes serves two ends at once: it highlights the diversity of their internal 
ends taken separately, and at the same time fits them into a teleological system as 
functional parts of the city.’* As functional parts, the impossibility of dichotomous 
division gains substantiation; as parts of the city, the promise that this delineation 
of crafts will be informative about statecraft gets some substantiation. 

Consider first non-dichotomous division. Seven functions are identified: (i) to 
provide materials for the production of artefacts; (ii) to produce artefacts; (iii) to 


*° It also serves, as Ildefonse (2001) observes, to underscore the necessary connection between an 
art and its object, a general point crucial to the current project of understanding statecraft by under- 
standing better its proper object. 

” Lane (this volume, Chapter 10) picks up the connection between ergon and dunamis in the 
Statesman. 

*® Delcomminette, (2000, 285-286) identifies both these aspects at work in this passage. See also 
El Murr (2005, 313) and (2014a, 209-210). El Murr (2014a, 209) articulates this with respect to his 
reading of the dialogue as governed by a single, complex division: “The discrimination of the rivals to the 
political art is not the only objective, for in separating statecraft from these arts, Plato intends equally 
to coordinate them with the royal man, by inscribing them in the same division, structured by their 
relations of causality and finality? 
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contain and preserve artefacts; (iv) to support and transport bodies and artefacts; 
(v) to protect bodies and artefacts; (vi) to please’, and (vii) to nourish, nurture 
(make healthy) bodies. To investigate these as necessary preconditions of the city, 
all parts must be kept in view together, because these collectively are the instru- 
mental causes of the city.*° There is no one among them, no half or portion to be 
separated off from the others as containing (or lacking) the aspect of particular 
interest. For what is of interest is what they all share in different ways, namely that 
they are responsible for this (but not that) contribution to city-making.”" 

Taken individually, these crafts will not reveal anything about the nature of the 
city. For as the particular crafts they are, the co-causes are not for the sake of the 
city, nor need they even be practiced in a social context. This is the point of grant- 
ing them each their individual ends. Farming and stone-masonry and potting 
aim to produce products that serve specific functions; while these functions may 
be co-opted by the larger goal of city-making, the particular activities can be pur- 
sued intelligibly quite independently of that context. Even Robinson Crusoe 
might plant some vegetables, or make himself a bowl and beautify it with orna- 
mental figures. His planting and potting and painting need not have the end of 
human cohabitation in view in order to be successful planting, potting, or paint- 
ing. The fact that taking the co-causes singly is possible, and uninformative 
regarding statecraft, explains why we need here a sort of analysis which will con- 
sider them collectively, and as sunerga - that is, as collectively contributing to a 
common task in diverse ways. 

Functional parts must, then, be understood in relation to each other, as con- 
tributing to a common end. As the Visitor makes clear in his listing of them, 
the co-causes cross-fit and interleave in various ways: Raw materials are mater- 
ials from which to make tools or defences or containers or nourishment; con- 
tainers hold raw materials or manufactured goods; vehicles (made of raw 
materials) transport these. Tools are tools for making artefacts for containing 
raw materials, or for making supports or defences or playthings. Playthings are 
for pleasure, not for the production of artefacts, though any artefact might be 
ornamented to give pleasure. Walls protect food and tools and toys as well as 
human bodies. Each of these functionally defined activities has necessary ref- 
erence to others, so that abstracted and isolated its nature would be less clear 
or intelligible. 

Such weak holism is not tantamount to claiming that the constituent arts are 
unintelligible or impossible outside of their context in the whole - it is the city 


” See below, p. 145 n26. 

° In Miller’s (1980/22004, 82) evocative phrase, ‘the arts, as ‘limbs’ collaborate to make up an 
organic, self-caring whole. 

*1 The same can be said about the causes to come: There are none to be discarded or separated off 
from the others, since they are all equally constitutive causes of the city. 
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that needs them, and not they the city.”” Inasmuch as we are interested in them as 
co-causes of the city, our particular concern is with what is found in their being 
functionally related to each other to form that whole.”? What we would fail to 
understand if we took each severally is how any one of them contributed to city- 
making; but, since these arts are not causes proper of the city, we might under- 
stand what each is adequately without that. If the Statesman endorses a stronger 
kind of holism than this, this passage does not require it.7* The functional kinds 
here illuminate each other because, as is argued next, the functions were delin- 
eated in the first place according to what is necessary for a city. 

To see which sorts of activities are instrumental, and how they relate to one 
another, is to understand better what a city is, and therefore what care of the city 
requires.” Human beings need sustenance and shelter, and the tools and materials 
for making and protecting these; humans need bodily protection but also diversion. 
That all of the instrumental functions tend to the production and well-being of 
bodies, often human bodies,”® suggests that the well-being of human bodies is 
instrumentally necessary for, but in no way constitutive of, the production and care 
of human community. About statecraft, this tells us that the biological persistence of 
human beings is instrumental for statecraft (it provides some necessary materials), 
but is not yet a constitutive part of the process of city-making. 

But we can learn more than this general point about statecraft by considering 
just how odd the Visitor's taxonomy of co-causes is when regarded as distinguish- 
ing crafts - as we are supposedly meant to take it. For his way of identifying and 
distinguishing between ‘products’ individuates both product and skill in a way 
that no practicing craftsman would recognize. From the craftsman’s point of view, 
the Visitor's categories are guilty of both splitting and lumping. 

Splitting is admitted freely by the Visitor (289b2-c2). His divisions split (even 
‘forcibly; 289b6) what practitioners would consider a single skill into different 


» Thus Miller’s (1980/22004, 76) ‘organic totality’ as the fruit of non-dichotomous division goes 
too far. His subsequent claim to discern a hierarchy among the co-causes fits ill with the Visitor’s 
nonchalant introduction of remaining co-causes at the end of this section; it also undercuts holistic 
and plural relations, and reads the text unduly narrowly in order to do so Miller (1980/2004, 83-84). 

> We must ‘recognize both the interrelations of these kinds and the sense in which each, in being 
essentially interrelated with each other, implies or partially represents the well-being of the whole’ 
Miller (1980/2004, 76). 

*4 See Bronstein (this volume, Chapter 5, esp. $5.3.2) for discussion of epistemological holism in 
the Statesman. 

> Delcomminette attributes to the co-causes responsibility for the ‘complexification of society’ as 
well as a consequent necessity for a political art. While I agree that the delineation of co-causes makes 
our understanding of the city more complex, I do not think it yet follows that these arts themselves 
necessitate city-dwelling. 

°° If pleasure is instrumental and not constitutive of human co-habitation, then the pleasures 
intended must be those that are not essentially social. Thus playthings are conceived of here as per- 
taining to our biological, non-social, well-being. Delcomminette’s (2000, 284) suggestion that the 
sunaitia all have inanimate, as opposed to animate, products is compatible with understanding these 
objects as being for the sake of (mostly human) living bodies, but is undercut by the later inclusion 
among sunaitia of ‘things concerning possession of tame living creatures’ (298b7-8). 
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contributory causes. Metal-working, for instance, or ‘the class consisting of coins, 
seals and any sort of engraving’ (289b4-5), belongs to tool-making if it is coins 
being minted, but to decorating (289b6) if the engraving is for the sake of beauti- 
fying; if it is seals one is making then it belongs perhaps to defences. Similarly, 
notice how carpentry would be split between production of vessels, supports, 
toys, and defences, depending on what exactly one deployed one’s carpentry skills 
to make. Splitting will also show up among causes, in reflection on skills such as 
arithmetic, suited to both retail and civil administration. 

Lumping is less conspicuous, but equally inescapable. The category of ‘defences’ 
lumps the stonemason together with the weaver; ‘containers’ might be made of 
wood or of clay. From the perspective of those doing the making, these are surely 
different skills. But as in the Theaetetus and the Philebus, Plato is refusing to give 
us a taxonomy of kinds of knowledge along these lines. So although we are trying 
to isolate the one distinctive skill or expertise of statecraft, we are not doing so by 
isolating other equally distinct skills. When the Visitor does call attention to his 
lumping, in the discussion of causes, his point is almost caustic: merchants and 
ship-owners are lumped together with money-changers and called ‘hired ser- 
vants’ or ‘day-labourers’ (290a4-5) - an affront to pride as well as to skill. 

There may even be cross-over between causes and co-causes within what a 
practitioner would consider the exercise of the same expertise: those skilled in 
remembering others’ words accurately, and reproducing them loudly and dis- 
tinctly, may be purveyors of entertainment in theatres or they may be heralds - 
which it is depends upon how they fit functionally into the city.?” Attending to 
this splitting and lumping of crafts thus reveals that the functions by which our 
categories are defined are determined by the shared end of city-making. The cri- 
teria for individuation were all along determined by the purpose of the whole (to 
make a city), and not by the respective purposes internal to and definitive of each 
particular discipline (e.g. to make a good shoe), still less by similarities in bodily 
motions in the creation of particular artefacts. The co-causes may each have their 
specific end, but that end is not the particular product that the hand-worker mak- 
ing it sets as her goal - a wagon, say, or a table. The end is rather specified as it is 
relevant to city-making, according to what sorts of things are necessary for coord- 
inated human cohabitation characteristic of a polis. 

Nourishment, defence, vehicles, containers, raw materials, amusement, tools, 
are categories into which statecraft divides human activities in order to make vis- 
ible what sort of role they can and ought to play in the production of the city. This 
gives us substantive information about the nature of statecraft - about what it is 
the business of the state to do. The state is not concerned exclusively with protect- 
ing property and monopolizing violence. Rather, keeping the human animal alive, 


°7 The example is from Susan Sauvé Meyer, in conversation in Oslo, August 2018. 
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nourished, healthy, protected from the elements, and even amused, is the proper 
concern of the state. This may only be a precondition for human cohabitation, not 
constitutive of it. Nevertheless, these are the materials without which there is no 
state, and so it is the proper concern of statecraft that these tools and materials be 
in good working order, where that order is ‘good’ which is best suited to the fash- 
ioning of a city. 

In spite of the rubric of expertises, then, we should think here not of appren- 
ticeships but of the Ministry of Agriculture, Ministry of Transport, Ministry of 
Defence, Ministry of Culture, and so on. The Ministry of Agriculture would, we 
hope, be staffed with people who know what conditions lead to crop failure or to 
higher yields, what practices exhaust soil or discourage pests. But the interest 
toward which they turn this expertise is the reliable nourishment of the persons 
of the city. They do this by organizing the farming and ancillary industries so that 
each specialist pursuing their particular activity cumulatively furthers the inter- 
ests of the state in nourishing its people.** Perhaps we today find it odd that the 
Housing Board and the Weavers Guild should come under the Ministry of 
Defence. Until we have political expertise ourselves, however, we cannot know 
whether that is the most useful way of organizing and addressing the concerns of 
the city. There may after all be something in the Visitor’s idea that a wider under- 
standing of ‘defences, beyond the merely military, would better serve the end of 
creating and maintaining a proper city. 

The implicit role of political expertise in these divisions explains a certain 
looseness in the Visitor's classification, his lack of concern about whether any- 
thing was overlooked, or where exactly it might fit (289b-c). The skills related to 
owning tame living creatures (289b7-8) may seem like a substantial item to have 
missed out; even if it has been divided exhaustively (289c1-2), it was never fitted 
into the co-causes of the city.” This is especially perplexing if the whole point of 
non-dichotomous division is to allow each class to stand in relation to the others. 
But if the categories themselves are determined by the demands of statecraft, then 
what we see in this final indeterminacy is that, while the Visitor is confident about 
the broad outlines of the main co-causes of the city, he does not pretend to have 
the knowledge the statesman himself has of how all this is best classified and 
coordinated in detail. Perhaps herding would be split into nourishment (milk and 
flesh), defences (war horses, skins, hair), tools (plough oxen, manure), supports 
(pack mules, horses); or perhaps it would be lumped into one or another of the 


8 “Provided they submit themselves to the direction of the statesman; argues Delcomminette 


(2000, 286), ‘the function of these auxiliary arts is essential, for it allows a gap to be filled between the 
art of herding and the art of care’ 

*? ‘This need not mean that the conception of statecraft as the herding of humans is abandoned, and 
indeed my reading of the sungenes/sunergon distinction suggests that it is not. The herding identified 
here as co-cause of the city is specifically of non-humans. Herding humans is only sungenes with 
sheep-herding; they are not sunerga. Herding humans could be neither co-cause nor cause of the city, 
for it is a way of conceiving the whole art of statecraft. 
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existing categories. The Visitor does not speculate. So far as the current inquiry is 
concerned, it is enough to know that these products will belong among things 
necessary for a city. Whether animal husbandry is best included in the Ministry 
of Agriculture, or of Defence, or of Natural Resource Management - or whether it 
warrants its own brief - will be a matter for the statesman himself, with expert 
knowledge of care for human community, to determine. 


7.4 Causes of the City 


Setting aside the finer details of the co-causes of the city, the Visitor turns to the 
causes, which will here be only incompletely listed as slaves; merchants, money- 
changers, ship-owners, and retailers (collectively ‘those who hire themselves 
out’); heralds and civil servants; diviners, priests, and priest-kings; sophists. As 
the co-causes had a collective characterization, as ‘tool; which also served to 
name one of its parts, so too with causes: they are collectively characterized as ‘the 
class of slaves and all those who are servants (289c4), within which servants in 
the conventional sense are just one sort. 

It is perhaps surprising to find causes of the city tout court - of which statecraft 
is one, and the principal one - called ‘subordinates’ or servants.*° Yet this class 
designation is reinforced in the descriptions chosen for more advanced roles in 
this passage: diakonountas for minister (290a8) means ‘those who serve; those 
good at writing became so through ‘having repeatedly given their services in this 
respect’ (290b2), where hupéretésantes is very word used at 289d7 to pick out 
‘those who are subordinate in the greatest degree. And the Visitor leaves no doubt 
that these should be understood as causes, immediately going on to say that it is 
among these that he: 


strongly suspect[s] that those who dispute with the king about the woven fabric 
itself will come into view, just as in the case of weaving we found those con- 
cerned with spinning and carding and all the other products we mentioned dis- 
puting with the weavers over their product. (289c4-7) 


The invocation of weaving here is explicit and unequivocal: spinning and carding 
are among the causes of weaving (282a1), not the co-causes. So if, as the Visitor 


°° Cooper (1997/71999) finds it so surprising that he denies that this passage deals with causes of 
the city, in spite of the Visitor's explicit contrast of this broad class with ‘all the others, who have been 
described as “contributory causes’, [which] have been disposed of along with the products we have 
just listed’ (289c8-d1). El Murr (2005, 314) endorses the view that slaves, ship-owners and merchants 
are not ‘direct causes of the care for the city’ after all (cf. 2014, 213-214); this is perhaps not unrelated 
to his view that calling causes tout court ‘subordinates is primarily polemical (2005, 113-114; cf. 2014, 
214). See also the chapter by Lane (in this volume, Chapter 10, p. 199 n10), and Meyer in the 
Introduction (p. 15 n30). 
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says, this is like that, then ‘slaves and servants’ are likewise causes of the city, not 
co-causes.*? Furthermore, it would be difficult to understand the Visitor’s claim 
that statecraft’s nearest rivals are to be found here if statecraft simply differs from 
this class in the very respect that is used to designate causes as a class. Nevertheless, 
it is admittedly odd to suppose that the quintessentially autepitaktike techné 
(260e6-7; 275c10), or even its nearest rivals, will be found in the class designated 
as servants. This incongruity is, I suggest, no accident; it is, on the contrary, delib- 
erately designed to signal something important about the nature of statecraft. 

The apparent oddity may be ameliorated somewhat by its parallel in the para- 
digm case. When the carder was placed definitively among causes rather than co- 
causes, the Visitor specified that this ‘person who puts his hand first to the 
production of clothes seems to do the opposite of weaving’ (280e6-281a1); now 
he picks up this parallel explicitly by observing that ‘those who are subordinate to 
the greatest degree... we find in a kind of function and condition which are the 
opposite of what we suspected’ (289d6-8) — not possessions, but causes of the city. 
This reminds us that the swnerga need not be remotely similar in how they go 
about making their particular contributions to the common goal. It is, in fact, no 
bar to something’s being a constitutive part of the process that its specific activity 
is quite the opposite of that contribution which will be accounted definitive of the 
activity as a whole. A constitutive part of cloak-making - the first step in a pro- 
cess which is essentially a matter of weaving together - is the separation of the 
fibres; so similarly, a part of city-making - which is essentially about ordering - is 
taking orders. 

So much may assuage concerns that the servants listed here cannot be causes 
of the city, just because of their subordination or servitude, which is so conspicu- 
ously the opposite of statecraft. The further claim that statecraft’s nearest rivals 
will be found among servants, however, suggests that the opposition between 
statecraft and slave may in fact be less stark than first appears. The statesman may, 
after all, turn out to look very much like a servant — or indeed, to be a servant, in 
a sense. In fact, the dialogue’s elision of ‘causes of the city’ with ‘care for the city, 
has set up this very point, for it implies that - just as the paradigm suggested — 
whatever makes a city for which one might care is reckoned together with what- 
ever takes such care as its explicit end. But to care for something is to do a kind of 
service.*” The statesman may not be a servant to another human being or god, nor 
is statecraft in the service of any other craft; nevertheless, statecraft is a kind of 
service, which is why the statesman’s most credible rivals will be found among the 
servants. Characterizing the causes of the city and the nearest rivals of statecraft as 


3! As both Delcomminette (2000, 286) and El Murr take it. 

» Recall Euthyphro 12e-14b, or Republic 341d-347e. ‘[T]he statesman is master; writes Lane (this 
volume, Chapter 10, p. 214), “Yet his mastery is directed solely to caring for - or one might fairly say 
serving — the good of those over whom he rules? 
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‘servants’ invites us to see the statesman’s ordering as a kind of serving and, fol- 
lowing the heavy repetition of teleological language that has immediately pre- 
ceded, to consider what that end is which statecraft serves. 

The characterization of causes of the city as servants brings with it a shift from 
identification of crafts via their products to their identification via personae, or 
roles. Constitutive causes of the city are human activities which essentially put 
them into relation with one another. This is why slaves find their place here, and 
not among products or tools. A mule may be a living tool; but a slave, even if he is 
owned and exchanged as property, is still a human being standing in relation to 
another human being. Owner-owned is, regrettably, one possible relation between 
humans and is thus - if it obtains at all - instantiating a mode of human commu- 
nity. Likewise, a day-labourer might be helping with the harvest, and his farming 
as such is merely a contributory cause of the city (food being a product and pos- 
session of the city): but qua day-labourer he is set in relation to other humans, 
from whom he takes direction and with whom he cooperates. His activity may be 
defined not by its proximate goal (bring in the harvest), but by the relations it puts 
him in to other human beings. Similarly the merchant and ship-owner and 
money-changer, and even more evidently in the case of the herald, the civil ser- 
vant, the prophets and priests: all of these are role descriptions that essentially 
relate human beings to one another. For this reason, their very activity under that 
description constitutes human community, rather than being merely a necessary 
precondition for it. 

Unlike the laundry-list of co-causes, there seems to be a hierarchical order 
among the causes. A scalar notion of service is implicit in the initial reference to 
slaves as subordinates in the greatest degree (megistous hupéretas, 289d6); retail- 
ers and shippers are, presumably, subordinate in a lesser degree. If this tacit slid- 
ing scale continues throughout the passage, then heralds and administrators 
come out higher on the list, prophets and priests still higher. Since this upward 
trajectory runs alongside increasing proximity to statecraft, it should be substan- 
tially informative regarding statecraft to articulate what exactly greater and lesser 
subordination amount to here.** It cannot be a question of whether one serves, 
since the whole class of causes is described as serving. It may then be a matter of 
how one serves, or of who or what end one serves. 

One can see, for instance, a movement from material to mental or spiritual - 
from co-causes (all defined by reference to physical products) through slaves to 
servants, merchants, heralds and priests.** Slaves are not themselves physical 
products, but they serve immediate bodily needs, or like literal day-labourers 


* As the Visitor has insisted regarding weaving already, we want something more specific than the 
observations of ‘vulgarity’ and ‘nobility’ can supply. 

°4 Miller (2013) sees such a trajectory and even extends it into the co-causes, setting them into 
hierarchical relation with each other along the same dimension; see p. 145 n22, above. 
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their service is a physical, bodily one; retailers do not themselves provide bodily 
service, but they trade in goods that supply the body; heralds and administrators, 
on the other hand, work in words, in order to appeal to humans qua intelligent 
creatures, and in the case of civil servants for the purpose of law and order, and 
not to provision human bodies with the requisites. Prophets not only acknow- 
ledge our intelligence, but connect us to the divine; priests engage us in commu- 
nity with gods, albeit in a transactional way, for the benefit of both (290c8-d3). 
Continuing this trajectory, we might say the statesman relates humans to gods in 
a better way, along lines of virtue rather than according to our worldly interests.*° 
Or perhaps gods are just a stand-in for the good, and the statesman has the higher, 
more ‘spiritual’ task by forming our souls in such a way to be able to engage in 
virtuous relations, with humans as related to the good. This is admittedly specula- 
tive, though we might see the basic spirit already at work in the dialogue’s initial 
distinction between handicrafts and mental labour, whether theoretical or 
directive. 

Such an understanding of the trajectory from ‘most subordinate’ to less so 
mingles differences in how one serves (with one’s body or with one’s mind), and 
the end which one serves (goods of bodies or goods of souls). But the character- 
ization of this trajectory as material-to-spiritual is overly broad. Since this is an 
investigation into causes of the city, the increase in esteem should be tied quite 
precisely to increased responsibility for the (care of) the city - and that measure is 
a complex one. That is, the increasing proximity of rivals to statecraft should track 
an increase in how directly, how completely and how accurately the specific end of 
statecraft, namely ‘the care of the whole human community together’ (276b7), is 
served. The inquiry being conducted in terms of persons, this will be expressed in 
terms of who one serves; the point, however, is not so much whether one serves 
men or gods, as what end one serves in so doing. 

Merchants, money-changers, and ship-owners ‘we see placing themselves with 
complete readiness at the service of all, for hire, as day-labourers’ (290a4-5). This 
indiscriminate subordination shows a singleness of purpose. For the sake of 
money, the merchant and the money-changer will make themselves subordinate 
to any person or purpose, because their actual goal is money and what it can buy 
for themselves. Private interest is their only goal, and their causing the city is sim- 
ply a feature of the pursuit of this end necessarily relating persons to one another. 

Messengers generally might be equally undiscriminating in who or what they 
serve — that is, they could be essentially day-labourers; but some messengers may 
serve the state directly. Heralds who disseminate information in obedience to 
civil servants or other instruments of state are putting their skills in the service of 
the public good (even if they are doing so for their own private good). The Visitor 


*° Consider the ‘divine bond’ (309c5-310a6), discussed in El Murr (this volume, Chapter 12), esp. 
§12.2 and by Betegh (this volume, Chapter 4, $4.5-4.7). 
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thus associates heralds with civil servants, who exercise their mental skills in the 
interests of the state. This is a turning point, for all those listed from this point 
subordinate themselves only to the demands of the city, to the human good or to 
the gods. Civil servants (some of whom in ancient Athens were in fact public 
slaves) are bifurcated into those who are accomplished (sophoi, 290b2) in general 
skills such as writing, but put these skills in the service of the state, and others 
whose skills lie precisely in being ‘very clever at working through many different 
tasks related to public office’ (290b3). The implication is that the former are good 
insofar as they are directly pursuing the ends of the state, while the latter serve the 
state non-substitutably: skill in working through the tasks of public office cannot 
serve a lesser end.*° 

Civil servants serve the state, perhaps using skills specific to civil administra- 
tion. They are more directly serving the end of caring for human community, and 
they are reasonably accurate in their aim. But it is by definition not the function 
of any one sort of civil administrator to have care and concern for the whole com- 
munity, nor for the whole of their good. It is the réle of the civil servant in the 
Ministry of Housing to have care for the shelter of humans, not for their nurture. 
Prophets, priests and especially priest-kings begin to make a more credible claim 
to be exercising statecraft because they increasingly explicitly aim to serve, non- 
substitutably, ‘the whole human community, since each individual is within the 
scope of their concern, and their care is not restricted to any one aspect, but takes 
in whatever goods might be had from good relations with the gods. If they are not 
in fact exercising statecraft, this will be because they do not in fact have the whole 
of the good of human community in view. So if they dispute the title of ‘Carer of 
Human Community, then they have mistaken a partial concern for the whole. 
They have all humans in the scope of their concerns, perhaps, but not the whole 
of the good of the human community,”’ and perhaps not even the community of 
humans, at least not reliably.** When the identification of causes of the city 
resumes at 303b, the expertises ‘precious and related to’ statecraft make no such 
pretence to be serving the entire care of human community. Generals and judges 
recognize that they each contribute to one aspect of care for the whole human 
community. Priests who were so modest would not lay claim to be exercising true 
statecraft. 


°° Doctors and personal trainers are not explicitly considered here. If they were, their serving of 
bodily well-being would have them essentially relating humans, but as producers of a necessary co- 
cause of the city. Whether they served private or public ends (whether their contribution to city-caring 
was accidental or direct) would depend on whether they worked for the National Health Service. 

°” This would be a mistake of accuracy. The scope for mistake here is unparalleled in the paradigm 
passage, as is dissimulation; it is this that sets us off on the detour necessary to remove the sophist 
from the mix. El Murr puts the point sharply, ‘Nothing in the paradigm can correspond to this differ- 
ence, essential to all politics, between the actual and the ideal, the real and the normative’ (2005, 215). 

*® The transactional model could suggest serving the good of each person’ relationship with the 
divine successively, without regard for the good of the community as such. 
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What is implicit and foreshadowed in this first discussion of causes becomes 
explicit in a summative remark from the resumption of the application exercise: 


the one that controls all of these, and the laws, and cares for every aspect of 
things in the city, and weaves everything together in the most correct way - this, 
embracing its capacity with the appellation belonging to the whole, we would, it 
seems, most appropriately call statesmanship. (305e2-6) 


Notice that we have here (i) the object condition (who or what is served’); (ii) the 
completeness condition (does it care for every aspect of the good?); and (iii) the 
correctness condition (has it got it right about what care requires, or what is actu- 
ally good for the thing served?), each of which is relevant in distinguishing the 
initial set of non-statecraft causes of the city at 289c-291b. 

Non-dichotomous division among the causes enables us to see that there are 
constitutively relational activities animated only by mutual selfishness (each serv- 
ing their own interests by putting themselves in the service of others for the sake 
of money); others which relate persons to one another for the good of some but 
not all persons in community, and others still which consider the whole of the 
community but not the whole of the good of that community. Some essentially 
relational activities may presume to be truly responsible for the care of cities 
because they serve whatever aspect they happen to hold most valuable, not seeing 
that they have lost sight of the whole, or are mistaken in what human community 
actually is and what good forms of it look like. The spelling out of the statesman’s 
rivals thus makes clearer what it would take to be able to lay claim to be truly car- 
ing for the whole of human community.” 


7.5 Conclusion 


Taking the analysis of weaving as a guide indicates what we ought to be able to get 
from this analysis of statecraft. The weaving paradigm tells us that it would be 
inadequate and uninformative to simply assert one part of a process as ‘finest and 
greatest’ (281d1). Instead of baldly claiming that interleaving warp and weft is 
authoritative in weaving, the wealth of detail about the whole process served to 
bring out more precisely what exactly weaving is. It is this that sufficed to dispatch 
the claims of activities constitutive weaving to be weaving itself. So similarly here, 


°° Statecraft, as Miller (1980/°2004, 78) says, is the ‘fullest realization of just the care and responsi- 
bility for the polis which the other arts, albeit in lesser degrees, themselves are. Thus contrary to Miés 
claim that ‘the statesman does not share any area of responsibility with the nurturers of animals’ (this 
volume, Chapter 3, p. 59), the present reading rather endorses Gill's observation that the statesman 
‘resembles other herdsmen after all in that he too cares for all the needs of his herd — he oversees their 
marriages, their education, their health and safety’ (2010, 196). 
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we should expect, in virtue of the detailed longer way that eschews dichotomy 
and enables the object of the statesman’s care to stand out in all of its structured 
complexity, to better understand what real statecraft is. 

In weaving, the process of separating the co-causes and the non-weaving 
causes of weaving was what revealed warp and weft, their different natures, and 
their intertwining as the activity of weaving proper. This stage of the application 
of the paradigm to statecraft does not yet contain these details. Only after the 
interlude to dispatch the sophist will the analysis of statecraft bring out the two 
different but complementary temperaments of persons as sophrosuné and andreia, 
and identify statecraft as concerned with integrating these two types so as to cre- 
ate a strong polity sharing the advantages of both. These details are not even 
implicit in the non-dichotomous divisions of co-causes and causes thus far. 

However, the detailed examination of co-causes has left us with a far richer 
picture of what it means to care for the whole human community. Statecraft is 
concerned not only with each individual, but also with all the aspects of human 
life that are required for humans to live at all, to live together, and to live well. 
Keeping human beings intact and in a state capable of becoming fellow-citizens, 
or living in community, requires attention to food and shelter, defence from 
nature and from enemies; it also requires attention to manufacturing, to the tools 
and materials necessary for manufacturing, to the trade of these manufactured 
goods; to leisure and pleasure. ‘Care for the whole human community’ does not 
despise or neglect the necessary conditions for living together well, but rather 
makes them valuable to the city by turning them to that end, which they do not, 
by default, serve. Dichotomous division is impossible here because all of these 
activities are overlapping and intersecting when humans live together. Caring for 
the city requires identifying each in relation to the others, determining which 
relations between them are most conducive to a flourishing community. 

Dichotomous division of causes is likewise impossible, and limb-wise division 
informative, though for a different reason. Where we want a hierarchy along a 
certain dimension, we cannot use dichotomy, with its implication of further ana- 
lyzing one limb while discarding the other. Classifying causes collectively as ser- 
vants casts the statesman’s work in that light, and highlights the dimension along 
which servants are to be arranged hierarchically, along which dimension the 
statesman will come out on top. It does that by considering what each servant 
puts himself in the service of. Those higher-ranked causes of the city take the 
good of the city more directly and non-substitutably as their end; they are more 
correct in their understanding of what that good consists in; and they pursue 
more nearly the whole good of the whole community. 

This exercise enables to us to appreciate why, and in what respect, statecraft 
will deserve to be ‘the greatest and finest’ among causes of the city, and indeed 
authoritative over the others. For what serves and has care for the whole of the 
real good of the whole city is rightly authoritative over - gives orders to and 
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orders — those with partial concern for the public good, and indeed all others. 
Thus it is no surprise, but rather follows immediately from this passage, that when 
the study of causes of the city is picked up at again at 303e, Young Socrates and 
the Eleatic Visitor rapidly and emphatically (304c6) agree that the knowledge that 
decides ‘whether one should learn or not should be in control over’ the specific 
knowledges learned (304c4-5). The sort of serving that statecraft is has gained its 
evident authority over others by serving no human, or even divine master, but by 
serving exactly and exclusively the complete care of human community tout 
court. Pretenders to that title may only apparently serve that end, as sophists; or 
they may serve what is only apparently that end, as priests (should they presume 
to claim kingship for themselves). But we can also allow that, conversely, each of 
these activities - and many others besides — can indeed contribute constructively 
to a flourishing community, provide they pursue their respective ends in a way 
ordered by and informed by the expertise of statecraft with its view to the whole 
good of the whole of human community.*° 


*° My many thanks to the organizers and participants for an exceptionally fruitful, stimulating 
and convivial meeting in Oslo. Probing conversation from David Bronstein and Fabian Mieé in par- 
ticular sharpened my thinking on this passage and subsequent drafts of this chapter benefitted from 
thoughtful comments and suggestions from Melissa Lane and Dimitri El Murr. On the question of 
servants and causes in the city, I am grateful to Melissa Lane again and Susan Sauvé Meyer for 
stimulating and spirited discussion, which informed and improved my own discussion (even if my 
mind remained unchanged). It is a rare privilege to enjoy such fair-minded and trenchant critical 
exchange. 


8 
Above the Law and Out for Justice 
291al-297b4 


Franco V. Trivigno 


In our passage (291a1-297b4), the Eleatic Visitor (hereafter Visitor) argues that 
the single criterion for right rule (orthé arché) is the wisdom of the statesman. Put 
differently, the defining feature (horos) of a correct constitution (orthé politeia) is 
that the ruler(s) possess political expertise.’ The Visitor explicitly rejects as irrele- 
vant several criteria thought to be centrally important to the legitimacy of polit- 
ical authority: how many rulers there are, whether the rulers employ laws or not, 
whether they rule by force or not, and whether they are wealthy or poor. The 
passage naturally divides into two main sections: in the first (291d1-293e6), the 
Visitor critiques the ordinary ways of classifying constitutions and gives his cen- 
tral argument that the wisdom of the statesman is the single criterion of right 
rule. In the second section (293e7-297b4), he fields two objections: Young 
Socrates objects to the idea that the statesman may rule without any laws at all 
(293e7-295e3), and he balks at the idea that a legislator may enact legislative 
change without first persuading the citizens (296a5-297b5). He thinks, in short, 
that justice is a matter of upholding the laws and that citizen consent is a neces- 
sary condition of political legitimacy. 

This chapter explores a puzzle emerging from the Visitor’s position on these 
questions. On one hand, the Visitor seems to hold it entirely irrelevant to right 
rule whether the statesman rules without laws and by force; on the other, the 
Visitor picks out judges and orators as possessing arts that are ‘precious and 
related to statecraft’ (303e9-10), suggesting that the rule of law and the use of 
persuasion will be essential to the statesman’s governance. Are the Visitor’s claims 
about laws and consent intended merely as thought experiments aimed at a the- 
oretical specification of the criterion of right rule and not meant to have practical 
significance? Can a statesman really rule in ways that seem tyrannical? On my 


' The Visitor uses orthos exclusively in referring to the ‘correct’ or ‘right’ form of government (as at 
292a5, 293a5), and horos for the ‘criterion’ or ‘defining feature’ of such correctness (as at 292a6, c5, 293c2, 
e2). To refer to different types of government, he alternates primarily between arché (‘rule’) and politeia 
(‘constitution or ‘regime’), as at 291d7-8, also using dunasteia (291d5) and dioikésis (296e3) once each. 
It is typical of Plato to vary usage in this way, and I take these terms all to refer to the same thing. Thus, 
the expressions, ‘criterion for right rule’ and ‘defining feature of a correct constitution, are equivalent. 


Franco V. Trivigno, Above the Law and Out for Justice: 291a1-297b4 \n: Plato's Statesman: A Philosophical Discussion. 
Edited by: Panos Dimas, Melissa Lane, And Susan Sauvé Meyer, Oxford University Press. © Franco V. Trivigno 2021. 
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reading, the solution to the puzzle hangs on an elaboration of the content and 
teleological structure of the statesman’s knowledge. In short, all exercises of the 
statesman’s wisdom both aim at and achieve what is beneficial to the city, ie. the 
best and most just outcome, and no other candidate criterion for right rule can 
ensure benefit in this way. Since this is the case, no external restrictions on what 
means the statesman might employ to achieve the best and most just outcome are 
appropriate. However, the statesman’s ability to benefit the city and its citizens is 
enabled by the use of laws as tools for directing the citizens when he is not present 
to give them guidance. Further, having citizens who consent to the statesman’s 
rule will be better both for the individual citizens, whose ethical improvement 
will be enabled by their agreement, and for the city as a whole, whose harmonious 
functioning will be facilitated. 

To clarify the Visitor’s thesis, it will be helpful to distinguish between the criter- 
ion of right rule and the marks of right rule. A mark of right rule is a typical, but 
not inevitable, feature of right rule, whereas the criterion is that which makes 
right rule right. My suggestion is that while the statesman’s wisdom is the criter- 
ion of right rule, laws and consent are marks of right rule because they are tools 
that typically facilitate the goals of statecraft. The marks are not sufficient, either 
individually or collectively, for right rule, since they may be present apart from a 
wise statesman; nor are they strictly necessary, since some circumstances might 
make them harmful. The wise statesman will thus usually, but not necessarily, 
rule a city with laws and the consent of the citizens. 


8.1 Lions and Centaurs and Satyrs, Oh My! (291a-c) 


Our passage begins with the Visitor’s somewhat mysterious announcement that a 
‘certain other very large crowd of people...has just become visible to us’ 
(291a2-3): 


It's a class mixed out of all sorts (pamphulon ti genos), or so it seems to me as I 
look at it just now. For many of the men resemble lions and centaurs and other 
such things, and very many resemble satyrs and those animals that are weak but 
versatile; and they quickly exchange their shapes (ideas) and capacity (dunamin) 
for each other’s.?,_ (291a8-b3) 


The appearance of these creatures marks the beginning of a lengthy digression 
(291a-303d),° and it will be useful to briefly situate our passage in the overall 


> Translations in this chapter are from Rowe (1995a/*2005), with slight modifications. 
* This whole digression is described as a kind of satyr-play by the Visitor (303c8-d2). See El Murr 
(2014a, 221-223, 226-227). 
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structure of the dialogue. It interrupts the final fifteen-fold division of arts that 
are subordinate to statesmanship in the enterprise of caring for the city 
(287b-305e), coming after the Visitor has separated seven productive (287c-289c) 
and four service (289c-290e) arts and before he divides off three that are precious 
and related to statecraft: the arts of the general, the judge, and the orator 
(303e-305e). The task of our passage is to divide off enterprises that turn out to be 
‘alien and hostile to statecraft (303e8).* The Visitor identifies the practitioners of 
these enterprises as ‘the chorus of those concerned with the affairs of cities 
(291c1).° The group is meant to encompass all manner of political actors - includ- 
ing both speech-makers and office-holders — in every type of constitution. For the 
sake of brevity, I will simply refer to such people as ‘ordinary politicians.° 

These ordinary politicians are rival claimants to the title of ‘statesman, and 
their core feature seems to be a resemblance to wild beasts and the ability to 
change how they appear.’ They appear to be statesmen, indeed claim to be states- 
men, and what enables this appearance is, as the Visitor makes clear, the fact that 
the group comprises ‘the greatest wizard of all the sophists, and the most versed 
in their expertise’ (291c3-4).° It is thus ‘extremely difficult (291c5) to distinguish 
the statesman from them. This task requires that the Visitor employ a different 
sort of approach,’ one that makes more robustly normative distinctions and cri- 
tiques the basis for these rivals’ claim to being statesmen. 

The Visitor begins the investigation by asking about ‘the kinds of political rule 
(arché) (291d1).’° This is an appropriate way of proceeding because the claim of 
the ordinary politicians presupposes the ordinary ways of classifying constitu- 
tions; it assumes that having political power in one of these regimes is sufficient to 
make one a statesman. These suppositions are inimical to the basic assumption of 
the discussion, namely that statecraft is an art or science. Further, the true criter- 
ion, knowledge, is not something that one can simply perceive. One might have 
expected to be able to identify the statesman via observable features of his rule 


* Although there are obviously differences between these later normative and hierarchical distinc- 
tions and the earlier, bifurcatory ones (258b-267c), I still think, pace Meyer in the Introduction (this 
volume, 16) and Lane (this volume, Chapter 10, 196), that it is correct to refer to them as ‘divisions. 
There are very interesting methodological issues that I do not have space to deal with here. 

° Rowe (1995a/?2005, ad loc.) sees an implicit reference here to the non-ideal constitutions in the 
Republic, with each particular beast (lion, centaur, satyr) picking out a kind of constitution (timarchy, 
oligarchy, democracy). 

° Those concerned with the affairs of the polis are descriptively politikoi, or ‘politicians, but unless 
they possess the political expertise, they are not politikoi in the Visitor’s sense, that is, ‘statesmen. For 
further discussion of this point, see Dimas in the Introduction, section 1.1. 

7 | take it (against Skemp 1952 and Waterfield 1995) that all members of the group can exchange 
idea and dunamis, and that shape-shifting is thus a common feature of the class. 

* At the end of the analysis, the Visitor emphatically reaffirms his description of these ordinary 
politicians as ‘the greatest imitators and wizards...[and] greatest sophists of all the sophists’ (303c3-5). 
Cp. Soph. 267b-268b on the use of ‘belief-imitation’ to become a demagogue. 

° That said, the Visitor regards the divisions here and the fifteen-fold division as having been done 
‘in the same way’ (303e7). 

*° See nl above, on Plato’s varying ways of referring to forms of government. 
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(like the use of laws and persuasion), but this is just the kind of thinking that 
leads one to fall for the sophist who presents himself as a statesman. It turns out 
that the tyrant poses a special challenge since, as the Visitor claims, most people 
will mistake the true statesman for a would-be tyrant and thus actively resist his 
rule (301c-d)."* What is needed, then, is a thorough critique of the ordinary ways 
of identifying statesmen in order to fully appreciate that what defines the true 
statesman is not the structure of the government over which he presides, but sim- 
ply his knowledge. 


8.2 Care and the Teleological Structure of Statecraft (291d-293e) 


Since his goal is to distinguish the statesman from ordinary politicians in actual 
regimes or constitutions, the Visitor begins with a catalogue of constitutions, 
dividing them first according to the number of rulers - one, few, or many - and 
then according to three further sets of criteria: ‘force or consent (to biaion pou kai 
hekousion) (291e1), ‘poverty or wealth’ (e2), and ‘law or lawlessness (nomon kai 
anomian) (e2).'? This generates five constitution-types: kingship, aristocracy, 
democracy, oligarchy and tyranny.'* When the Visitor asks Young Socrates 
whether ‘any of these constitutions is correct, when it is defined by these criteria 
(292a5), the latter responds, ‘what prevents it?’ (292a9), thereby indicating that he 
accepts the ordinary ways of dividing constitutions.’* More speculatively, one 
might take Young Socrates’ later objections to show he thinks right rule is deter- 
mined by such criteria, such that law and consent are jointly sufficient for right 
rule. The Visitor’s task is to show that they are neither necessary nor sufficient. 
On my reading, the crucial premise of his argument is that the statesman’s know- 
ledge, being an expertise of care, has a clear aim or goal, a telos, namely, to ‘pre- 
serve (sdzontes) [the city]...making it better (beltio) than it was to the extent 
possible’ (293d9-el). 


" For the significance of the tyrant, see Gill (1995, 293); El Murr (201 4a, 244, 258-259). 

* The terms denoting these pairs are used in ways that leave their exact significance unclear, and 
the Visitor is not consistent in his formulations. I will discuss the law-lawlessness pair in section 8.4 
and the force-consent pair in section 8.5. 

** Tt is unclear how exactly the generation of the five kinds is supposed to function via the three 
further criteria. Democracy was considered to be the rule of poor, while the rich rule in aristocracy 
and oligarchy; force and consent were previously used to distinguish tyranny and kingship 
(276c-277a), but no attempt is made to clarify matters here. See Rowe (1995a/?2005, ad loc.). Cp. 
Arist. Pol. III.8. 

‘* The Visitor is, at least in this section, taking up Older Socrates’ injunction to ‘test’ or ‘examine 
the boy (258a5). As we will see, Young Socrates repeatedly clings to ordinary ways of thinking (292a10, 
293e7-9, 296a12). On the dialectical situation of this passage, see Miller (1980/?2004, 86-91) and Gill 
(1995, 292-294). I incline towards Miller’s view that it is ordinary political thinking rather than unre- 
flective constitutionalism that Young Socrates represents. 

'S T leave the wealth and poverty criteria aside in this chapter. 
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The Visitor first reminds Young Socrates of their previous agreement that the 
‘kingly art’ is knowledge, of a controlling sort, over living creatures, and that this 
is the horos, the ‘criterion’ or ‘defining feature’ (292c6) of a correct constitution. 
He then launches his critique of the ordinary classifications by decisively elimin- 
ating one form of rule, namely, democracy. His argument relies on the assump- 
tion that the statesman’s knowledge is ‘most difficult to acquire’ (292d4). He 
claims that this expertise could never be widespread enough within a population 
for it to be expressed in majority rule. Having thus eliminated democracy and its 
politicians, Young Socrates and the Visitor conclude that they ‘must look for cor- 
rect rule in relation to one person, or two, or altogether few (293a3-4). Turning 
to the other pairs of potential criteria, the Visitor seems to make them all irrele- 
vant to the correctness of a constitution in one fell swoop: 


[T]hese people, whether they rule over consenting or nonconsenting subjects, 
whether according to written laws or without them, and whether they rule as 
rich men or poor, we must suppose—as is now our view—to be carrying out 
whatever sort of rule they do on the basis of expertise. (293a-b) 


None of these putative criteria for statecraft is either entailed or excluded by it, 
since a statesman can rule by knowledge whether or not his subjects consent to 
his rule or he rules according to laws. Thus, it is possible that a competent states- 
man might rule by force over unwilling subjects and set himself above or even 
dispense with laws. 

The Visitor’s argument relies on an analogy between the statesman and the 
doctor, who also exercises an expertise of care. Whether the doctor treats his 
patients with or without their consent, or in accordance with written regula- 
tions or not, or whether he is rich or poor, is strictly irrelevant to the question of 
whether she acts with medical expertise, which aims at the good of the bodies 
it treats. The more general point is that the criterion of any kind of rule whatso- 
ever is a function of the teleological structure of the expertise expressed in 
that rule: 


More than anything we believe in the doctors, whether they cure us with our 
consent or without it, by cutting or burning or applying some other painful 
treatment, and whether they do so according to written rules or apart from writ- 
ten rules, and whether as poor men or rich. In all these cases we are no less 
inclined at all to say they are doctors, so long as they are in charge of us on the 
basis of expertise, purging or otherwise reducing us, or else building us up—it is 
no matter, if only each and every one of those who care for our bodies acts for 
our bodies’ good (ep’ agathdi), making them better than they were (beltio), and 
so preserves what is in their care (sdzdsin...ta therapeuomena). It’s in this way, 
as I think, and in no other that we'll lay down the criterion of medicine and of 
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any other sort of rule (archés) whatsoever; it is the only correct criterion (horon 
orthon). (293b1-c3) 


In addition to a specific analogy between medicine and political rule, the Visitor 
makes a more general point about the nature of rule and its connection to care. 
The general point has clear resonances with the argument of Republic I, in which 
Socrates claims that ‘every kind of rule, insofar as it rules, doesn’t seek anything 
other than what is best (to beltiston) for the thing it rules and cares for (to 
archomen6 te kai therapeuomend) (345d6-e1; cp. 341e-342e).'° A ruling expertise 
thus has a teleological structure, which make its goal the care, preservation and 
improvement of whatever the expertise ranges over. It is with reference to that 
goal that any given medical method is deemed appropriate, and the proper test 
for a procedure is not whether the patient enjoys or approves of it. Medicine is a 
good analogy here, because, like statecraft, it deals with human beings and its 
methods sometimes cause them tremendous pain in achieving its aims. 

In his summation of the argument, the Visitor starts listing some of the things 
that the true statesman may do in order to improve the city: 


And whether they purge the city for its benefit by putting some people to death 
or else by exiling them, or whether again they make it smaller by sending out 
colonies somewhere like swarms of bees, or build it up by introducing people 
from somewhere outside and making them citizens—so long as they act to pre- 
serve it on the basis of expert knowledge and what is just, making it better than 
it was so far as they can, this is the constitution which alone we must say is cor- 
rect, under these conditions and in accordance with criteria of this sort. 
(293d4-e2) 


As El Murr (2014a) notices, this is the first time in the dialogue that the idea of 
political justice has been so much as mentioned, and it is invoked repeatedly in 
our passage.’’ We are not given any positive account of justice, although the 
Visitor's various invocations of it suggest that it at least involves the distribution 
of benefit to the citizens (297b1; cp. 301d2), adjudicating their contractual dis- 
putes (294e10-295a1; cp. 305b4-7) and prescribing certain actions (304a1-2), all 
with the aim of preservation and improvement. The Visitor seems here to be 
invoking improvement to the city as a whole rather than to the individual citi- 
zens, since putting people to death or exiling them may seem unlikely to improve 
them. However, it is worth recalling that Plato seems to think that, for 


‘© On the importance of care (therapeia or epimeleia) to the definition of the statesman, see the 
chapters in this volume by Lawrence (Chapter 2), Betegh (Chapter 4), Bronstein (Chapter 5), and 
Lane (Chapter 10). 

7 294b1, 294e10, 295e4, 296c10, 296d8, 297b1. 
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incorrigibly corrupt people, death really is what is best for them (e.g. Laws 661b-d; 
Crito 47e-48a) and killing or exiling those who cannot be improved would be a 
prudent alternative to having them harm others (Pit. 308e-309a). Indeed, the 
Visitor later uses exactly the same language of justice, preservation, and improve- 
ment, replacing ‘the city’ with ‘those in the city’ (297b1), thus leaving unresolved 
an important issue about how to specify the relation between the good of the 
group and the good of the individual. He clearly wants to leave open the possibil- 
ity that the some individuals may be sacrificed for the good of the group, while at 
the same time acknowledging that the good of the group requires and must be 
understood in terms of the good of the individuals comprising the group. In any 
case, whatever he does, the statesman always ensures that justice is served. 

If I am right that the teleological structure of statecraft guarantees that the 
statesman’s rule is beneficial and correct, then the task of identifying the statesman 
will not be advanced either by looking at structural features of a constitution — the 
distribution of powers and the limits on political authority - or by looking at 
particular actions or action-types, that is, by observable features of his rule. One 
might have thought that the rule of law and the consent of the citizens were 
unfailingly beneficial to a city and thus definitive indicators of statecraft, but they 
are not, and it is the statesman’s wisdom that will determine when and whether 
such features are beneficial or harmful. This can be thought of as an instance of 
the broader claim, found e.g. in the Euthydemus, that only wisdom is uncondi- 
tionally good and everything else becomes good only when used wisely (Euthd. 
281b-e). It is important to see, however, that specifying the criterion of correct- 
ness is not the same as making a practical recommendation for rule. Just as we 
should not take the possibility of a doctor curing the patient without his consent 
as recommendation for how a doctor ought to deal with his patients, we should 
not take the freedom of the statesman to rule without laws or to kill whomever he 
chooses to be positive recommendations for his rule.’* Just as it is consistent with 
the analysis of the doctor that it is generally better when patients need not be 
forced, so too is it consistent with that of the statesman that it is generally better 
when citizens need not be forced. In short, it is compatible with the Visitor’s 
analysis that law and consent are marks of right rule, even though they are not 
criteria of right rule. 

We can also see the difference between a mark and a criterion in the distinc- 
tion, important for the argument of the Republic, between justice in the soul and 
just actions: justice usually issues in giving back what one has borrowed, but per- 
forming such actions is neither necessary nor sufficient for being just. In the 
Statesman, the violent action-types emphasized in the doctor example (cutting, 


‘8 Tn the Laws, the Athenian distinguishes between the slave doctor, who barks orders and behaves 
like a tyrant, and the free doctor, who explains to his patients the nature of their illness and persuades 
them regarding their treatment, arguing that the laws should be like the latter (719e-720e; 857c-e). 
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burning, purging, and reducing) mirror several of those highlighted in the case of 
the statesman (killing, exiling, and purging). A statesman’s performance of these 
actions is no indication of whether his rule is just. To put this point more sharply, 
these violent political actions, particularly the purging by execution and exile, 
undertaken by an individual unconstrained by laws, look very much like the 
actions of a tyrant.’® In the Gorgias, Polus repeatedly emphasizes that the great 
benefit of being a tyrant, or having tyrant-like power in the city, is being able to 
kill or exile whomever one wants (e.g. 466b-e, 468e-469c, 471a-d). The only thing 
that differentiates the tyrant and the statesman is the latter’s wisdom and its teleo- 
logical structure, which ensures that the killing and exiling mandated by the 
statesman are for the benefit of the city and not, as in the case of the tyrant, for his 
own benefit. Indeed, the fact that the actions in these two cases are perceptually 
indistinguishable is a superficial feature of them; it is the fact that the one case is 
based in ignorance and aimed at personal gain, while the other is grounded in 
knowledge and aimed at the good of the city, that makes them very different 
actions indeed. If law and consent were criteria for right rule, then it would not 
be possible to explain the injustice of the tyrant’s actions and the justice of 
the statesman’s. 

To return to the Visitor’s main point: the politicians in ordinary regimes who 
rule with laws and the consent of the citizens may appear to be genuine states- 
men, while the statesman, since he may dispense with laws or consent, may 
appear in the guise of the tyrant. Further, these ordinary politicians claim to pos- 
sess the kind of knowledge that the statesman really does have. It is for these 
reasons, I suggest, that differentiating the statesman from the ‘pretenders to state- 
craft’ (292d6-7) is described as so difficult. The true statesman is thus crowded on 
all sides, and since no empirically observable feature can distinguish him, he must 
be distinguished by analysis. The Visitor imposes order on this crowd again by 
narrowly focusing on the statesman’s (unobservable) wisdom as the criterion for 
right rule. 

His final move is the most radical narrowing of all, since the Visitor finally 
concludes that the only genuine constitution is, in the end, the one ruled by the 
statesman’s wisdom, and the other constitutions — those we have been discussing 
as candidates - are really only ‘imitation’ constitutions and ‘not really constitu- 
tions at all’ (293e3);”° these non-constitutions will be divided into those that are 
‘law-abiding’ and those that are not (293e4) with the former deemed ‘better’ and 


° Of course, democracies and oligarchies also exiled citizens, put them to death, and sent them out 
to colonies. The singular nature of the statesman’s rule, coupled with the lack of legal constraint, 
makes him hard to distinguish from the tyrant. 

°° This is an example of what we might call normative or ideal conceptual analysis, which defines 
the perfect or exemplary type first, and then understands other cases as deviations from, and imita- 
tions of, that ideal. The Visitor will continue in this vein, making normative divisions, when they 
return to the imitation constitutions at 297b. Cp. Laws 712e-713a; 832c-d; Arist. Pol. IV.2. 
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the latter ‘worse’ (293e4-5).”* This way of dividing constitutions is both robustly 
normative and radically revisionary, since it will turn out that the ordinary politi- 
cians who hold office in these imitation constitutions are not really politicians or 
statesman at all. They are imitation politicians, and this picks up the talk of shape- 
shifting sophistic magicians at the beginning of the digression (291a-b). 


8.3 Phronésis and the Limitations of Law (293e-294c) 


When Young Socrates’ objects to the idea of ruling without laws, a discussion 
about what the Visitor calls the ‘correctness of those who rule without laws (aneu 
nomén) (294a3-4) ensues.”* Before examining the argument of this section 
(293e-294c), I want to investigate the various ways the Visitor has framed the 
issue so far. The Visitor first contrasts ‘law (nomon) or lawlessness (anomian)’ 
(291e2) when dividing monarchy into kingship and tyranny and next, when dividing 
democratic regimes according to whether they ‘accurately preserv[e] the laws or 
not’ (292a2). When he turns to the criterion of right rule, he formulates the alter- 
natives in two importantly different ways. He first distinguishes between ruling 
‘with the aid of written laws (meta grammaton) or without them (aneu nomon) 
(292a8). This use refers to the employment of laws in a city. Then, in setting up the 
doctor analogy, the Visitor distinguishes between ruling ‘in accordance with writ- 
ings (kata grammata) or without writings (aneu grammaton)’ (293a7; cp. 293b3-4) 
and, a bit later, between ruling ‘in accordance with laws (kata nomous) or without 
them (aneu nomon) (293c8; cp. 295e5). The move from the meta-aneu pair to the 
kata-aneu pair is significant, as it signals a move from the mere employment of 
laws to their authority. I take it that ‘A O-s meta B’ indicates the instrumental use 
to which A puts B, whereas ‘A ©-s kata B’ indicates that B guides how A acts.”* To 
rule ‘in accordance with laws is, in this sense, to let the laws be the authoritative 
norm that guides one’s rule. The Visitor’s argument here seems indifferent to 
whether the laws are ‘written’ that is, inscribed in stone and posted publicly,” or 


>) The Greek term, eunomous, means more literally ‘under good laws’ (LSJ s.v.), and it is a matter of 
scholarly controversy how to understand this distinction in the last part of the digression (297b-302b). 
There the Visitor uses several pairs of apparently interchangeable expressions including kata nomous 
and paranomés (302e1-2); ennomon and paranomon (302e7); en grammasin agathois and anomos 
(302e10-1); and nomimon and akolaston (303a7, b2). 

2 Young Socrates’ formulation of the objection seems to rest on a mistaken understanding of the 
point: the boy finds ‘hard to stomach’ that ‘it is also necessary (dein) to rule without laws (aneu 
nomon)’ (293e8-9). Pace Rowe (1995a/?2005, ad loc.), I do not see how the necessity claim is ‘short- 
hand’ for, and thus can be translated into, a claim about possibility. 

> For meta as ‘with the aid of in a sense stronger than merely ‘with’ (sum), see LSJ s.v. A.II; for kata 
as ‘in accordance with, picking out the cause or reason, see LSJ s.v. B.IV. The term kata can also pick 
out a weaker sort of conformity or correspondence, but I very much doubt that this is what Plato has 
in mind here. 

4 See MacDowell (1978, 41-43). After 400 BCE, Athens began to record laws on papyrus and store 
them in an archive because corrections became too ‘extensive’ to justify republishing them every year: 
see Hansen (1991, 164). 
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unwritten, as the generally accepted ancestral customs of a community.”* In sum, 
the Visitor’s argument has operated along two tracks when it comes to the laws, 
making irrelevant to right rule both whether a ruler employs laws and whether 
laws have final authority in the city,”° as well as the manner in which the laws are 
promulgated. 

In his answer to Young Socrates’ objection, the Visitor begins to pull apart the 
question of the employment of laws from their authority: 


Now in a certain sense, it is clear that the art of the legislator (hé nomothetiké) 

belongs to that of the king, but the best thing is not that the laws should prevail 

(ischein), but rather the kingly man who possesses wisdom (meta phronése6s). 
(294a6-8) 


The Visitor seems to concede that a genuine constitution will have laws, those 
legislated by the statesman, but he insists that they should not ‘prevail’ in the city, 
that is, have authority over the statesman himself. Leaving aside the concession 
for now, the issue of whether the statesman’s wisdom or the laws are authoritative 
is at the heart of the question of political authority. The Visitor’s argument for the 
superior authority of the statesman’s expertise stresses its flexibility or adaptabil- 
ity in achieving its aims. Thus, it is no accident that in this context he uses the 
term phronésis to refer to it.”” 

The Visitor begins his argument with a withering critique of the law as impre- 
cise, ignorant, and seemingly useless. The argument (294a10-294c8) hinges on an 
articulation of what right rule would be like: it would ‘accurately (akribos) 
embrace what is best and most just (to te ariston kai to dikaiotaton) for all at the 
same time, and so prescribe (epitattein) what is best’ (294a10-b2). The Visitor 
claims that law could never achieve this level of accuracy because of a misfit 
between the rigidity of the law’s structure and content, on the one hand, and the 
variable nature of what the laws are supposed to range over, on the other. The 
Visitor assumes that laws will have a certain general, rule-like form,”* and couples 
this with a particularist intuition about human situations that blocks the possibil- 
ity of accurate, exceptionless moral rules. The Visitor points to ‘the dissimilarities 
(hai gar anomoiotétes)’ amongst people and their actions and the lack of anything 
‘stable (hésuchian) in human affairs, arguing that no expertise could make ‘any 


° On the complex history of written and unwritten laws, see Thomas (1995). 

°° The Visitor appears to understand his later formulations of the alternatives, when discussing the 
imitation constitutions (302d-e; see above n21), as equivalent to the present formulations, but I do not 
have space here to treat this issue. 

*7 The terms used to pick out the statesman’s knowledge in this section have varied. The Visitor has 
used epistémé eight times, by far most frequently (292b6, 292c2, 292c8, 292d3, 292e2, 292e10, 293c7 
(as adjective), 293d8), and techné (293b6) and phronimos (292d6, the cognate adjective of phronésis) 
once each. 

8 On the importance of the law’s form, see El Murr (2014a, 237-238). 
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simple (haploun) decision in any sphere that covers all cases and will last for all 
time’ (294b2-6). I do not think we should overstate the simplicity point, for I take 
it that the Visitor is aware that laws can be, and indeed were, formulated in com- 
plex terms that take into account various conditions and/or exceptions.”’ Thus, 
we might articulate the Visitor's point as follows: 


For any human action-type a, no rule of the sort, ‘never do a’ or ‘always do a’ or 
‘only do a when b obtains’ will ever accurately prescribe what is correct in 
all cases. 


This is an assertion of what contemporary virtue ethicists call ‘uncodifiability, 
and it is interesting to note that it applies to any sort of knowledge that ranges 
over human beings and their actions and is not restricted to ethical matters. As 
the Visitor concludes, ‘it is impossible for what is perpetually simple to deal well 
with what is never simple’ (294c7-8). The scope and complexity of all the relevant 
particulars ensure that human affairs are never simple.*° Because the statesman’s 
phronésis is flexible and not rule-bound, it is able to be reliably precise and so 
achieve what is best. We might think of the notion of what is best here as a deter- 
minable and that the statesman’s wisdom determines what is best in each case. 
The Visitor’s next move is to provide a critical and highly unflattering portrait 
of the laws as resembling a ‘self-willed and ignorant (amathé) person’ who brooks 
neither disobedience nor discussion, not even when some ‘better’ possibility 
emerges that is ‘contrary to the prescription which he himself has laid down 
(294b8-c4). This image might seem unfair to the law, since the laws can and did 
change, people did ask questions about them, at least in democratic Athens, and 
there were law-bound processes and procedures for changing them.*’ But this 
objection misses the whole point of the image, which is to imagine the situation 
from the perspective of the laws. The law commands the citizens under threat of 
punishment (for example) to refrain from 4; it will not and cannot defend its pro- 
hibition or answer questions about it; nor is it able on its own to improve itself or 
adapt in the case where some situation, unimagined by the law that forbids a, 
arises whereby one really should do a.*” The law’s ignorance consists in its being 


>? See e.g. the complexity of the laws on homicide in Athens (MacDowell 1978, 109-122) and in 
Plato's Magnesia (Saunders 1994, 216-237). 

°° Uncodifiability is by no means incompatible with a robust notion of human nature and the 
assertion of general moral truths about virtue and goodness. Still, the wise ruler need not appeal to 
rules in order to adjudicate in an individual case - she rather applies her wisdom directly to the case in 
front of her taking those general truths into account. 

1 See MacDowell (1978, 43-52) and Hansen (1991, 162-169); cp. Arist. Pol. 1287427. 

2 See Lane (1998, 146-163). I am sympathetic to much of her analysis, though we carve up the 
argument very differently, and I am sceptical of her claim that there is a ‘mortmaim’ (148) conception 
of law that is a ‘stylized version of the law as entirely static’ (150-151); on my view, a much narrower 
claim about the form of the law is being made. Cp. El Murr (2014a, 237-238). 
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the unresponsive repetition of a command.” This is a point about the form of the 
law, not about any particular legal practices;** a law is, as Kant might say, a cat- 
egorical imperative. The statesman’s wisdom, by contrast, will be flexible, it will be 
able to defend and justify itself in every case, and it will be able to take into 
account new, previously unimagined situations and come to a conclusion that is 
just and best for all.*° 

To sum up the Visitor’s argument: the law could not, in principle, get every case 
right, whereas the phronésis of the statesman could, in principle, get every case 
right, though as we shall see presently, things are more complicated in practice. 
The statesman will not rule kata nomous, that is, by the authority of the laws, but 
this does not exclude his ruling meta nomon, that is, by using laws as an instru- 
ment, and a state ruled meta nomon will have laws that are authoritative for the 
citizens, although the statesman himself must be above them. 


8.4 The Conditional Necessity of Laws (294c-296a) 


The Visitor prefaced his response to Young Socrates by conceding that ‘the art of 
the legislator (nomothetiké) belongs to that of the king (basiliké)’ (294a6-7). It is 
not exactly clear how the Visitor understands this claim, especially since he quali- 
fies it as being ‘clear in a way’ (294a6). However, he means at least that whoever 
possesses the art of statecraft also possesses the art of legislation.*® Thus, we are 
given a further specification of the content of the statesman’s wisdom - it includes 
legislation — and it appears that, despite the limitations of laws, legislation is an 
expertise with its own goals and standards.*’ The Visitor explains why laws are 
sometimes necessary, even given their imperfections, starting at 294d1. His 
explanation, in short, is that since the statesman cannot be everywhere at once, 
she will sometimes use laws as helpful tools for wise rule. 

This argument begins with an analogy between the legislator and the expert 
trainer who gives ‘instructions (epitaxeis)’ (294d9) to ‘people in groups’ (294d5). 
Since ‘it is not possible to fine-tune their instructions to each individual 
(294d11-12), the trainer must prescribe ‘what will bring physical benefit, more 
roughly as suits the majority of cases and a large number of people’ (294e1-3). In 


*° Cp. Phaedrus on written texts, of which the laws are one example (277a-278e, esp. 277d8 and 
278e2). On legislation as a written genre, see Nightingale (1999). 

*4 That said, the assumed timelessness of the law’s prescription was codified in the Athenian legal 
reforms of 403/2 by the distinction between a law (nomos) and a decree (pséphisma); as we see these 
terms defined in the Platonic Definitions, the former is ‘without limit of duration; while the latter is 
‘limited in duration (415b8-9, b11). See Hansen (1991, 162, 171). 

°° Equity (epieikeia) in Aristotle plays this role of compensating for the overly general nature of 
laws and applying them in particular cases (Eth. Nic. 1137a32-1138a3; cp. 1094b20-23). 

°° Tt is unclear whether one can possess the art of legislation without possessing the art of statecraft. 

°” On the craft of legislation, cp. Grg. 464b-465d; Laws 708e-709d. 
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short, the group receives a single instruction from the trainer, in which the same 
exercise is prescribed to all for the same length of time. When the Visitor returns 
to the case of the statesman, he refers to him again as ‘the legislator’ (294e9), and 
he claims that ‘he will never be capable, in prescribing for everyone together, of 
assigning accurately to each individual what is appropriate for him’ (295a1-3). 
Instead, he will make laws that are ‘more roughly’ accurate, suiting the majority of 
cases for the majority of people (295a5-8). It is important to note that the states- 
man does not build uncertainty into the law itself. He does not legislate laws of 
the form, ‘for the majority of people, in the majority of cases, never do a’ Instead, 
he maintains the strict form of law - ‘never do a’ or ‘only do a when b obtains; 
and makes sure that his formulation suits most cases most of the time. This is 
exactly parallel to the trainer, who gives a single instruction to the entire group 
simultaneously. The ‘roughness’ of the law is thus not a feature of its form but a 
matter of its general, rather than universal, applicability to cases. The Visitor 
insists that such imprecision applies both to the laws that are ‘written down 
(en grammasin) and to those that are ‘unwritten (en agrammatois), as when the 
statesman chooses to ‘legislate by ancestral custom’ (295a7-8).** 

The use of laws is, however, necessary because it is impracticable for the states- 
man to ‘sit... beside each individual perpetually throughout his life and accurately 
(di’ akribeias) prescrib[e] what is appropriate to him’ (295a10-b2).*° The states- 
man can in principle tailor his instructions to suit each individual, making sure to 
get it exactly right in each case.*° But this would require in practice something 
entirely impossible, that he be in multiple places at once, following every citizen 
around for their entire life. One might think that the Visitor has set the standard 
way too high here, but recall that it is the statesman’s supreme precision in pre- 
scribing what is best and most just in each case that constitutes the great advan- 
tage of his wisdom over the laws (294a-b). If the statesman were magically capable 
of multilocation, this would obviously be the best, and there would be never be a 
need for laws. However, this counter-possible case cannot be a recommendation, 
and the statesman will not be constantly present for individual guidance for the 
majority of people's lives. 


*8 Tt is somewhat puzzling what the Visitor might mean here, since the ancestral customs should, 
by definition, predate the statesman’s legislation of them. Perhaps the statesman will select and make 
use of certain ancestral customs that are subsequently promulgated as those with legitimacy and force 
in the city. Sorensen (2016, 93-94) reads this sentence very differently: he thinks that the legislation by 
ancestral custom covers both written and unwritten laws, whereas I take it to be a specification of 
unwritten laws (following Rowe 1995a/?2005, ad loc.). This leads Sorensen to claim, implausibly in my 
view, that the legislator exclusively legislates by ancestral customs. See Skemp (1952, ad loc.) Cp. Arist. 
Pol. 1319b37-1320a4. 

*»? The Visitor addresses Socrates by name here in mentioning the possibility of a single individual 
sitting next to someone throughout their whole lives tending to them. Cp. Grg. 521d-e on the Socratic 
art of politics and cp. Symp. 216b-c on the effect of Socrates’ absence. 

*° Cp. Laws 807d-e. 
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The Visitor introduces a second argument, or an extension of the first one 
(note the transition at 295b7-8), for the necessity of laws, this time with an 
emphasis on the need for written laws.*' This argument is structurally identical 
to the previous one in that the need for laws arises from the inability of the 
statesman to be present and exercise his wisdom.” It also continues the analogy 
with the doctor or trainer who, in this scenario, is going to be ‘out of the 
country’ for an extended period. Concerned that his charges might ‘not 
remember (mé mnémoneusein) his instructions, he would ‘write down 
reminders (hupomnémata) for them’ (295c1-5). It is important to notice that this 
imagined scenario, like the previous one, is already concerned with instructions 
given to groups. The previous scenario left open the possibility that the laws or 
rules would be communicated orally to the group, whereas this one insists that 
the instructions need to be in writing. Thus, the form of these prescriptions will 
remain as a general command or imperative. The written code of laws could func- 
tion as reminders, that is, as replacements, for the general verbal instructions of 
the statesman in her absence. These will be necessary if, for some reason, the 
statesman is abroad for a long time, and when, as will necessarily happen, 
the statesman dies.** 

The Visitor is quick to point out that it would be ‘absurd’ or ‘laughable’ (295e1) 
for the doctor who returns earlier than planned to insist on ‘the ancient laws’ 
(295d3) and to refrain from issuing new prescriptions, better suited to the present 
conditions, on the grounds that the written prescriptions were ‘the rules of the art 
of medicine and of health’ (295d5-6). The case of the statesman is meant to be 
parallel: 


And as for the person who has written down what is just and unjust, fine and 
shameful, good and bad and has laid down unwritten laws for all the herds of 
human beings—those that graze together in cities subject to that person’s writ- 
ten laws—if the person who wrote them on the basis of expertise, or someone 
else resembling him, arrives, is it really not to be permitted to him to give differ- 
ent instructions contrary to these? Or wouldn't this prohibition appear in truth 
no less ridiculous than the other one? (295e4-296a3) 


The use of the written laws as group reminders, just like the use of laws as group 
prescriptions, must never be mistaken for the setting down of a set of universal 
moral rules that are always correct and cannot be changed. The laws that the 
statesman establishes before he leaves are surely the best laws for that city under 


*. On the legal reforms of the restored democracy and the historical justifications for writing down 
laws, see Hansen (1991, 170-172), Thomas (1995), and Sorensen (2016, 86-96). 

* See Miller (1980/22004, 93). 

* ‘The Visitor gives no reason for the statesman’s departure, but he might be setting up one of the 
colonies indicated at 293d. 
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those conditions, and they will lead to the best and most just resolution in the 
vast majority of cases. That said, conditions change, and the statesman-legislator 
must be permitted to alter his prescriptions later on to suit the new circumstances. 
Thus, the general prescriptions must be understood as always open for revision. 

To sum up, the statesman possesses expertise in legislation, and he will deploy 
it to make the best possible laws for the current circumstances of the city. We get 
two arguments that make laws necessary and both are contingent on the states- 
man’s absence. Since one kind of absence is necessary and the other is not, the 
argument for written laws is arguably weaker.** That said, the eventuality of the 
statesman’s death gives some further strength to the second argument. The gen- 
eral thesis then is that, in the statesman’s absence, the statesman’s laws are authori- 
tative and ought not be altered, but in the statesman’s presence, his wisdom is 
authoritative and the laws may be altered, suspended or eliminated as he sees fit. 
The prescriptions of the laws are intended to cover the majority of cases and are 
not meant to be universal rules. However, they will be carefully crafted to be most 
effective, and it seems therefore likely that changes to the laws will be very rare, 
even if the statesman may make exceptions in certain cases. The argument for the 
necessity of laws means that right rule will usually be rule meta nomon, and the 
laws are not authoritative for the statesman, though they are for the citizens and 
judges. If all of this is right, then it is clear that law will be a mark of right rule, 
even though it is not the criterion of right rule. 

One might object here that the use of laws is still necessary for, and thus part of 
the criterion of, right rule. Since the situation that would obviate the use of laws 
(statesman’s multilocation) is impossible and at least one situation that would 
necessitate them (the statesman’s death) is inevitable, it seems that laws are strictly 
necessary. One might respond that the Visitor's point is to give a theoretical speci- 
fication of right rule, for which laws are, strictly speaking and in principle, 
unnecessary. If the laws are necessary as a matter of practical necessity, this does 
not impugn or undermine the theoretical point about the nature of right rule. 
Nonetheless, I do think that we are meant to imagine that there would be circum- 
stances under which the statesman could simply dispense with laws altogether. 
For this to be possible, we would have to consider a scenario in which the states- 
man is present to the populace and there is some circumstance, a ‘supreme emer- 
gency’ perhaps,*° whose complexity and gravity make the indefinite abrogation of 
law beneficial. In such a case, we may imagine the statesman ruling exclusively by 
executive decision without recourse to laws or legal institutions. Thus, it won't 
necessarily be the case that wherever you find right rule, you find law even as a 
matter of practical necessity. 


44 See Rowe (1995a/?2005, 295e5 ad loc.). * See Walzer (2015, 250-253). 
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One might also object from the other direction, insisting that the Visitor’s final 
analogy for the statesman, the steersman, seems to undercut the idea that the 
statesman will employ laws at all.“° The Visitor says: 


Just as a steersman, always watching out for what is to the benefit of the ship and 
the sailors, preserves his fellow sailors not by putting things down in writing but 
offering his expertise as law, so too in this same manner a constitution would be 
correct, would it not, if it issued from those who are able to rule in this way, 
offering the strength of their expertise as more powerful (kreitto) than the laws? 

(296e4-297a5) 


This analogy appears to suggest that the statesman will dispense with law entirely, 
but this is mistaken. The application of the analogy to the statesman’s rule does 
not repeat the stark contrast between law and expertise but rather makes a com- 
parative claim about the relative authority of expertise and law. So, I do not think 
that anything new comes out of the steersman analogy. In particular, it does not 
show that the statesman will necessarily rule without laws. 


8.5 Force and Consent (296a-297b) 


It seems reasonable to think of consent as a principle of political legitimacy, as 
intimately connected to justice and thus as essential for right rule or a correct 
constitution. Indeed, in the early divisions of the dialogue, the Visitor provision- 
ally identifies statecraft as the care for consenting or willing subjects precisely in 
order to distinguish it from tyranny (276c-277a). In the Laws, having ‘consenting 
subjects’ is made definitory of being a ‘constitutior at all (832b10-c7).*” However, 
the Visitor argues forcefully in our passage that consent is not a criterion of right 
rule. He opens up for an objection to his view by asking Young Socrates whether 
he knows what ‘the many’ (296a5-6) think about changes to the law: 


[I]f someone recognizes laws that are better, contrary to those established by 
people before him, then he must introduce them by persuading (peisanta) his 
city to accept them in each case, but not otherwise. (296a8-11) 


We can distinguish here two questions: a narrow one about whether citizen con- 
sent is necessary for changes to the law and a broad one concerning whether it is 


* See e.g. Griswold (1989), who uses this passage to argue that the statesman must rule without 
laws and that the Visitor is here talking about the divine statesman in the age of Kronos. 

*” Thus, in the Laws, we get a similarly radical division, with those ordinarily counted as constitu- 
tions being denied the title. Cp. Laws 711e-712a. 
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a criterion of right rule. On both questions, the view of the many constitutes a 
challenge to the wisdom of the statesman, since the affirmative answer to either 
question would entail a limitation on the exercise of statesman’s wisdom.** Young 
Socrates here endorses the view of the many as ‘correct’ (296a12), and the Visitor 
takes up the case against it. 

Let us begin by looking at the different ways in which the distinction between 
‘force and consent (to biaion... kai hekousion) (291e1; 291e10; 292a7) is formu- 
lated in the course of the Visitor’s argument.” Force is first understood as the 
absence of consent (‘whether consenting or not consenting (eante hekontas eante 
akontas) (293b1-2; cp. 293c9), and then as the explicit use of violence (293d4-5). 
In the current passage (296a-297b), the Visitor casts force as an alternative to per- 
suasion: ‘someone forces without persuading (mé peithon tis biazétai)’ (296b; 
cp. 296d7-8). Thus, we see the original concept pair picking out three overlapping 
notions: with or without consent, with or without persuading, and using or not 
using violence. We might think of the pair as indicating a range that has citizens 
persuaded and actively consenting on one end and resistant and violently forced 
on the other. The Visitor’s examples indicate that he has two kinds of cases of 
force in mind: the ruler imposing his rule in general, such that the subjects are 
forced to acknowledge the authority of the statesman (e.g. 276c4-277a2; 293c8), 
and the ruler imposing his will in a particular case, like the current example of 
changing a law.°° 

To illuminate the case of a statesman changing a law against the will of the citi- 
zens, the Visitor again invokes the analogy of the doctor, who has ‘a correct grasp 
of the relevant expertise; and ‘does not persuade (mé peithon)’ but ‘forces 
(anagkazéi) his patient to ‘do what is better (to beltion...dran) even though it is 
‘contrary to what has been written down’ (296b5-7). In this appeal to the doctor 
analogy, the teleological structure of the expertise is again relevant. The Visitor 
specifies that the condition in the patient that the doctor aims at is health and 
imagines the patient objecting to the doctor's ‘use of force (tés bias)’ on the 
grounds that it is ‘an unhealthy mistake (hamartéma to nosodes)’ and an instance 
of doing ‘unhealthy and inexpert things (nosddé kai atechna)’ to the patient, that 
is, things that are contrary to the medical expertise and thus necessarily excluded 
(296b8-c3). If the medical expertise involves knowledge of health and aims neces- 
sarily at health, it cannot by definition do unhealthy things, i.e. cause illness. It 
can, on the other hand, cause tremendous pain. Being forced to submit to 


*8 T agree with Rowe (1995a/?2005, ad loc.) that the similarity to the ‘persuade or obey’ doctrine of 
the Crito is superficial. 

*® The term, hekousios, can be translated as ‘voluntary’ or ‘willing’ (LSJ s.v.), but I think that ‘con- 
sent’ is appropriate in the context of political rule. Such consent, as I understand it, may be explicitly 
given or implicitly assumed. 

°° [take it that the state’s coercive power in general is not the kind of force that is most relevant here. 
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health-enhancing treatment neither impugns the epistemic status of the treat- 
ment nor undermines its salubrious effects.” 

This analogy is carefully articulated into order to bring out the underlying 
premise behind the many’s preference for persuasion over force when changing 
laws. The premise is that the use of force is, just by itself, ‘a shameful, bad and 
unjust’ mistake that contravenes ‘the expertise of the statesmar’ (296c5-7). This is, 
again, a highly plausible thought, one that conceives of justice as necessarily 
involving consent, cooperation, and thus persuasion. Nonetheless, the Visitor 
mocks this idea, arguing that the use of political expertise legitimizes the ruler’s 
use of force on the citizens, and indeed renders it just: 


Then those who have been forced (ton dé biasthenton), contrary to what has 
been written down and to ancestral custom, to do different things that are more 
just, better and finer (dran hetera dikaiotera kai ameino kai kallio) than the 
things they did before—tell me, if people in this kind of situation for their part 
censure this kind of use of force, isn’t it true that, if their censure isn't to be the 
most laughable of all, they must say anything on each occasion rather than that 
those who have been forced have had shameful, unjust and bad things done to 
them by those who did the forcing? (296c9-d5) 


This passage further illuminates the content of the statesman’s knowledge and the 
end at which he aims: he knows what is admirable, good and just, and acting on 
this knowledge will result in actions, policies and proposals that are admirable, 
good, and just for the city. It is laughable’ or ‘absurd’ to call his use of force unjust 
or shameful because the very thing he is forcing through is more just and more 
admirable. Indeed, the citizens are forced to act in certain ways, that is, in ways 
that are ‘more just, better and finer, suggesting that the citizens will, by being 
forced, become better, that is, more virtuous agents. To require citizen consent in 
matters of governance and to insist that the statesman must persuade, as opposed 
to force, the citizens would be to elevate consent to the status of a criterion of right 
rule. Now let us see why the Visitor might nonetheless take it to be a mark of 
right rule, and why the statesman will generally prefer persuasion to force. 

The idea that consent is a mark of right rule is not directly stated in the text, 
since the Visitor does not argue for the use of persuasion in the way that he does 
for the use of laws. However, an argument for it can be constructed on his behalf, 
based on the teleological conception of statecraft, according to which the states- 
man’s goal is to improve those in the city as much as possible. What is most sali- 
ent here is the role of persuasion in moral improvement. In short, persuading the 
citizens to do what is just, good, and fine (rather than forcing them to do such 


*! The patient may die, of course, despite the treatment, but the treatment must be understood as 
the one that gave her the best chance at surviving. See Sorensen (2016, 76-77). 
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things) will be better both for the citizens and for the city as a whole. This is 
because citizens who do what is just because they believe it to be just are better - 
both morally and as reliable citizens - than those who do what is just because 
they are forced to do so. So too will a city in which the citizens consent to the rule 
of the statesman be better off than a city in which the citizens are forced to submit 
to the statesman’s rule. The former point is a consequence of the moral psych- 
ology of virtue and hardly needs much justification. The latter point concerns the 
harmony within the city. For a city in which all willingly do their part, convinced 
of the justice of the city’s organization, is a better and more efficiently run city. 
Indeed, a city in which everyone consents to the statesman’s rule would, accord- 
ing to the Republic, embody the virtue of moderation (430d-432a). If this is cor- 
rect, then it makes good sense that the orator, one of the statesman’s ‘precious’ 
assistants, ‘persuades people of what is just and so helps in steering through the 
business of cities’ (Plt. 304a1-2), and that the most important task of citizen edu- 
cation is to shape virtuous characters that the statesman can weave together into a 
unified whole (308b10-309b7).°? Of course, force must be used in the criminal 
justice system, but even here criminal punishment is subordinate to the telos of 
the statesman and, for those who may be reformed, aims at the moral improve- 
ment of the offender. 

Having abandoned the earlier division, in which the care of humans was 
divided into ‘the forced and the consensual (t6 biaié te kai hekousid)’ (276d11) - 
with statecraft identified as care for consenting subjects and the ‘tyrannical exper- 
tise’ identified in relation to ‘subjects who are forced’ (276e10) — the Visitor faces 
anew the practical problem of distinguishing the statesman from the tyrant, since 
their manner of rule may seem very similar. He shows awareness of this problem 
at the digression’s conclusion (297b-303d), where he classifies the statesman as 
having knowledge and the tyrant as an ignorant pretender. The ‘tyrant’ acts nei- 
ther ‘according to laws’ nor ‘customs, and he ‘pretends to act like the person with 
expert knowledge, saying that after all one must do what is contrary to what has 
been written down if it is best; although he is really controlled by ‘desire (epithu- 
mia) combined with ignorance (agnoia)’ (301b10-c4). The tyrant unjustifiably 
makes claims that only the true statesman could justifiably make, thus making 
himself seem especially similar to the statesman. Instead of being driven by a 
teleological care that benefits the citizens, the tyrant is motivated by his own base 
desires. 

The similarity between the statesman and the tyrant poses a practical problem 
for right rule, since the difference between their actions is not directly observable. 


°? On the role of education, or paideia, see El Murr (in this volume, Chapter 12). 

°° The statesman will cast aside the incorrigibly vicious ‘by killing them, sending them into 
exile, and punishing them with the most extreme forms of dishonor’ (309a2-3). Cp. Resp. 410a; Laws 
735b ff; 854c ff. 
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People are afraid that a single ruler granted unlimited power inevitably harms the 
citizens for his own benefit. They refuse to accept that one with such power would 
be ‘willing and able to rule with virtue and expert knowledge, distributing what is 
just and right correctly to all, fearing that such a person ‘always mutilates, kills 
and generally maltreats (lobasthai de kai apokteinunai kai kakoun) whichever of 
us he wishes’ (301c10-d3). It is worth noting that Plato seems to endorse the idea 
that absolute power corrupts its possessor in the Laws (875a-d), though here in 
the Statesman the citizens’ fear of tyranny seems to be a positive hindrance to 
right rule. This very pessimistic claim about popular resistance to the statesman is 
then somewhat surprisingly followed by an optimistic one about popular 
approval: ‘if there were to come to be someone of the sort we are describing, he 
would be prized and would govern a constitution that would alone be correct in 
the strict sense (orthén akribos), steering it through in happiness (eudaimonos)’ 
(Plt. 301d4-6). I think there is an important distinction here between the states- 
man’s coming to rule, which would be actively resisted by those who are afraid of 
living under tyranny, and the statesman’s actually ruling, which would be prized 
by the citizens because they would recognize having been made happy. The proof 
of his wisdom would be in the beneficial effect the statesman has on the city.** If 
this is right, then it gives us one circumstance in which the statesman might well 
need to use force against the citizens. Since he would be prized for his benefits 
and wisdom when he is actually ruling, he would not then typically need to force 
anyone, and no one would resist or question his changes to the laws. There is no 
doubt that he would have the consent of the citizens. However, in establishing his 
rule, the statesman would need to overcome what looks to be significant public 
resistance to acknowledging his fitness to rule - indeed, an intense and violent 
resistance to the prospect of tyranny.** 


8.6 Conclusion 


In this chapter, I hope to have clarified the relationship between the statesman’s 
wisdom, on the one hand, and the role of laws and citizen consent on the other. In 
short, while the statesman’s wisdom is the single criterion of right rule, law and 
consent are marks of right rule; that is, they typically, though not necessarily, 
accompany right rule. The latter turn out to be important tools that the statesman 
needs to employ at least sometimes in order to achieve the best result for the 
citizens. In the Visitor’s final statement and summation of the argument about the 


54 See Sorensen (2016, 80-81). 

°° This is no idle fear: in the Laws, the recommendation for establishing a city with good laws is to 
find a young, intelligent tyrant with absolute power (709e ff.). Cp. Resp. 499a-c, where the city is ‘com- 
pelled’ to obey the philosophers and 540e-541a, where everyone older than ten is thrown out of 
the city. 
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criterion of right rule, he draws together previous arguments and emphasizes 
the teleological structure of the statesman’s rule as decisive. He reaffirms that ‘the 
truest criterion of correct government of a city [is] the one according to which the 
wise and good man will govern the interests of the ruled (archomenon)’ (296e2-4). 
The stateman will benefit ‘those in the city (tois en té polei)’ by always distributing 
‘what is most just’ so as to ‘preserve them (sdzein autous)’ and make them as far as 
possible ‘better (ameinous) than they were’ (297a5-b3). It is worth noting that the 
Visitor repeatedly uses the plural in talking about the beneficiaries of the states- 
man’s wisdom, which makes it clear that it is not only the city as a whole that will 
benefit, but the individual citizens as well. Further, the Visitor characterizes the 
statesman as unerring in the exercise of his wisdom; that is, the actions, direct- 
ives, and policies he implements in order to benefit and improve the citizens will 
in fact benefit and improve them.*° 


°° T presented this chapter at the Ancient Philosophy Seminar at the University of Oslo. My thanks 
go to the audience there and to Susan Sauvé Meyer, Thomas Johansen, Hallvard Fossheim, Hilde 
Vinje, David Ebrey, and David Bronstein for written feedback. 


9 
Ruling With (and Without) Laws 
297b5-303d3 


Christoph Horn 


Plato discusses the relevance of law in the passage 293e-303d of his Statesman 
(henceforth ‘our passage’). As is well known, the topic of law and legislation is 
almost absent in the Republic, and so the Statesman provides a substantial innov- 
ation within Plato’s political philosophy. Our passage seems transparent and intel- 
ligible at first glance, but it turns out to be a difficult and challenging text when 
considered more closely. There are two interesting ambivalences in Plato’s evalu- 
ation of law: a less problematic one and a highly challenging one. 

Let us briefly look at the first ambivalence, to be found in section 293e-297b. 
There Plato, speaking through the mouth of the Eleatic Visitor, regards law, due to 
its generality, as inappropriate to determine the best for everyone; lawgiving cannot 
provide as detailed (akribds: 294b1) guidance as it should in individual cases: the 
legal order of a polis must hence ideally be replaced by the rule of an insightful 
person. Such an individual would transcend the rigidity of a legal order. Laws in an 
optimal city can at best serve as memoranda (hupomnémata: 295c4) given by the 
person who possesses the basiliké techné to thus compensate for his temporary 
absence. This kingly ruler can - like a trainer or a physician - individually prescribe 
the best for individuals; and as long as he is present, ie. under ideal conditions, he 
will do so, at least approximately, in every single case. So much for the more or less 
unproblematic evaluative statement. Law is suboptimal due to its generality but still 
has some value if employed by an insightful legislator for limited purposes. 

Now, the really difficult challenge our passage confronts us with is how Plato 
evaluates the rule of law in the following section, 297b-303d. The premise here is 
that there is no possessor of the basiliké techné in office, and hence no insightful 
legislator. Is a legal order then absolutely worthless? Or is it only comparatively 
worse than a knowledge-based regime? Within only a few pages, we see both a 
harsh rejection and ridicule of rigid rule-following (which provides the basis for 
legal orders) and its re-introduction and even praise. What is Plato's position 
here? Does he generally deny the normative adequacy of laws if they are not 
established by an optimal legislator? Does Plato believe that law-abiding is the 
death of all arts and sciences, as the text seems to suggest (299d-e)? Does 
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law-abiding in fact make life unliveable (abidtos: 299e8), as Young Socrates 
declares? Note that, on the other hand, our passage repeats the famous table of six 
constitutions (plus the optimal one) in which it is the rule of law that distin- 
guishes the better three from the worse ones (302b-303b, first introduced in 
291c-292a). 

Beginning with C. J. Rowe in his commentary (1995), some interpreters have 
concluded that there is no way to harmonize the two discrepant claims. On this 
reading, Plato does not, contrary to our first impression, support the praise for 
contemporary legal orders, since laws, especially if brought about by an ignorant 
multitude, cannot imitate the best constitution at all. Good rule, instead, totally 
depends on the knowledgeable person. If that reading were correct, Plato's legal- 
ism, his praise for the laws in the passage 297b-303d, would merely be pretended 
or ironical. However, if he exclusively endorses the personalist principle (that not 
the laws but an expert should rule), why should he then recommend strict obedi- 
ence to the law, as he clearly does (297d10-e5)? On which basis might Plato char- 
acterize law-based constitutions as better or worse imitations (miméseis) of the 
only true constitution (297c; cf. 293d-e)? And finally, how should we explain his 
turn to the unambiguously affirmative legalism of the Laws, the most extensive 
text he ever wrote? 

Since our passage contains so many relevant details, I will start with a recon- 
struction that spells out its most important argumentative steps (section 9.1). 
Then I will come back to the tensions and difficulties which have been highlighted 
by Rowe (section 9.2). Thereafter, I will defend a traditional reading against 
Rowe's interpretation, close to that advanced by A. D. Sorensen (2016) (sec- 
tion 9.3). I think that the Statesman, concordantly with the Laws, in fact recom- 
mends a legal order as the second-best political order, as a deuteros plous. As 
Sorensen rightly pointed out, even the ideal statesman operates on the basis of 
written laws, namely that of a certain ancestral legal tradition. My additional 
point will be that Plato doesn’t take contemporary political life to suffer from 
complete ignorance; he exempts two phenomena from his fierce criticism of cur- 
rent political reality: he acknowledges the value of traditional constitutions 
(which have proved their worth by endurance) and he accepts a process of writ- 
ing down texts (sungrammata), even if this happens on the basis of a lower cogni- 
tive orientation, that of ‘opinion’ (doxa). We will see what is implied in these two 
points. After having argued for this, I will still have to make sense of several pecu- 
liar and provocative claims that we find in the passage. This will be the task of the 
final section (9.4).’ 


* Quotations from the Statesman, unless otherwise indicated, follow the translation by Rowe 
(1995a/?2005). 
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I divide our passage into four subsections (i-iv) and subsume them under the 
following headings: (i) the thesis of the incurable ignorance of the multitude 
(295b-297e); (ii) the comparison of a ruler whose expertise is unacknowledged 
with a noble navigator and an extraordinary doctor (297e-299e); (iii) the claim 
that the ignorant multitude should be strictly obedient to the law as a second- 
best course (deuteros plous) (300a-301a); and (iv) the list of seven constitu- 
tions and their evaluation according to the criterion of law-abidingness 
(301a-303d). 

Subsection (i) (295b-297e) begins with four bold claims by the Visitor: First, 
the multitude (pléthos) will never understand how to administer a city with rea- 
son (meta nou dioikein polin: 297b7-8). Second, the right constitution is a func- 
tion of a small number of people, or very few, or even only one (297c1-2). Third, 
there is precisely one correct constitution for a city (tén mian ekeinén politeian ten 
orthén: 2972; cf. 293c5-d2). And fourth, all other constitutions are to be seen as 
imitations (mimémata) that emulate the best constitution for the better or worse 
(297c3-5; cf. 293e). Plato calls the one and only right constitution ‘that one’ 
(ekeinén) as if he had explained it before in detail (in fact, he has only just men- 
tioned it). I take him to be referring to the constitution that would be established 
by a knowledge-oriented ruler. 

After this forceful start, Young Socrates wants to know what the Visitor means 
by ‘imitations’. The Eleatic Visitor announces that he will show Socrates the ‘mis- 
take’ (hamartéma: 297d1) committed in this context — leaving it open which mis- 
take he actually means. He characterizes the mistake as ‘not altogether what we 
are used to or easy to see’ (ou panu sunéthes oude radion idein: 297d3-4). He then 
repeats that there is only one correct constitution and that the imitations should 
use its ‘writings’ (tois tautés sungrammasi: 297d6). This is an important, if enig- 
matic claim to which we will return. One must do what is now praised, the Visitor 
continues, namely practice strict abidance by the laws enforced by draconic sanc- 
tions, including the death penalty. This then would be the second-best way of 
governing a city. 

Subsection (ii) (297e-299e) has been called ‘the fable’ (Sorensen (2016, 74). It 
develops an image-representation (cf. eikonas: 297e7) to shed additional light on 
the political situation in democratic Athens (with a further allusion to oligarchy: 
298e13) by introducing a noble navigator and an invaluable doctor who are com- 
pletely unappreciated and maligned by their fellow citizens. These two characters 
are images of the kingly rulers who are, when they emerge, unrecognized and 
maligned by the nescient multitude. The text apparently has the character of a 
simile: simple-minded people may have the same suspicion against competent 
politicians as against excellent physicians. These doctors are suspected of arbitrar- 
ily deciding whom to cure and whom to mutilate and kill, even if they receive 
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money for the treatment of their patients.” Likewise, excellent navigators are 
(erroneously) suspected by the multitude of harming their customers. After 
expressing these suspicions in a council (boulén) the people decide that these arts 
should no longer be allowed to rule unchecked (archein autokratori: 298c1). 
Instead, the ignorant people establish a practice of doing navigation and medicine 
based on an assembly (ekklésian: 298c2) and collect opinions of everyone on these 
practices. In the end, they even engrave rules on wooden columns and blocks of 
stone (grapsantas en kurbesi tisi kai stélais: 298d7) or follow some questionable 
unwritten traditions (agrapha patria themenous ethé: 298e1). What must be 
meant here regarding the written rules is that people establish new laws out of 
ignorance and then strictly prescribe them to the city. Following the establish- 
ment of these new laws for the community, the rulers are selected annually from 
the multitude by lot and are required to act in strict accordance with the law. 
After their time in office, they have to give an account of what they achieved and 
can easily be accused by everyone. 

In the next part of (ii), our text clearly alludes to the fate of Socrates: a real 
medical or nautical specialist is under these circumstances disparaged as a star- 
gazer and a babbling sophist (metedrologon, adoleschén tina sophistén: 299b7-8) 
who spoils young people (hds diaphtheironta allous nedterous: 299b8) and tries to 
convince them to command ships and treat patients independently of the laws.* 
This figure will be severely punished by a court since ‘nothing is allowed to be 
wiser than the laws’ (ouden gar dein ton nomon einai sophoteron: 299c6-7; strict 
law-abiding is already a claim in 293d4-e5). What so far might have appeared as a 
mere thought-experiment now turns out to be a description of political reality. 
Young Socrates concludes from the Visitor’s remarks that if the arts were gener- 
ally practiced according to such a paradigm, they would perish. He mentions as 
explicit examples of such arts: military strategy, hunting, painting, housebuilding, 
fabrication of instruments, agriculture, horse breeding, divination, board gaming, 
arithmetic or mathematics. All of these arts would collapse and never come back 
if they were bound by laws, with inquiry forbidden. Finally Young Socrates adds 
that life (already difficult: chalepos) would no longer be liveable (abidtos: 299e8).* 

Subsection (iii) (300a-301a) starts again with a worrying question: what if, 
within a strict legal order, the ruler who was elected or selected by lot does not 
follow the rules but acts for his own benefit (kerdous heneken) or for some per- 
sonal favour (charitos idias: 300a5-6) although he ‘understands nothing’ (méden 


> This is a clear allusion to the practice of the sophists. Maybe we have here in the background 
Plato's ‘intellectualist’ persuasion that the suspicion of the pléthos is absurd given that a knowledgeable 
person will never abuse his or her expertise. 

> Our text is apparently close to the simile of the ‘true navigator’ in Resp. 6.488a-489d. Also there, 
the true statesman is defamed as a ‘star-gazer, a babbler, and a useless fellow: see Sorensen 
(2016, 84-85). 

* This is a clear allusion to the Socratic formula 6 $€ dveEétactos Bios od Biwrds avOparw: Apol. 
38a5-6. Note that, in our text, Plato makes Young Socrates express this point. 
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gignoskon)? In this case, an even more fatal disaster will occur. The Eleatic Visitor 
concludes that all rule-based orders, resting upon long experience and at least 
some insight, are preferable to arbitrary ones that replace one mistake with a far 
bigger one (hamartématos hamartéma pollaplasion apergazomenos: 300b4-5). He 
then describes compliance with the law as the second-best course (deuteros plous: 
300c1), a formula that reappears in Laws 9.875d3.° Whereas the insightful ruler is 
superior to the law and can disregard it (or uses it occasionally), the best state of 
affairs ignorant people can ever reach is to imitate the truth. A multitude, he 
repeats, will never possess an epistémeé, especially not basiliké or politiké epistémé. 

Finally, subsection (iv) (301a-303d) begins with the distinction between aris- 
tocracy and oligarchy as the law-oriented vs. the law-neglecting rule by the 
wealthy. As the Visitor points out, the notion of the king (basilea: 301b1) should 
be used both for the monarchical ruler who has full knowledge (epistémé) and for 
the person having only doxa.° (This short remark is important and should be kept 
in mind; it is important for understanding the entire text that here doxa as a cog- 
nitive basis is principally admitted.) The Visitor observes that, as soon as a truly 
competent individual should appear, the five denominations for the constitutions 
(ie. aristocracy, oligarchy, monarchy, tyranny and democracy) would become 
one. People simply do not believe, he says, that there might be someone who rules 
with ‘virtue and expert knowledge, distributing what is just and right correctly to 
all’ (met’ aretés kai epistemés archonta ta dikaia kai hosia dianemein orthds pasin: 
301d1-2). They would however be satisfied, he says, to live under his ‘constitution 
that would alone be correct in the strict sense; and that he ‘steers through in hap- 
piness’ (diakubernonta eudaimonos orthén akribos monon politeian: 301d5-6). 
Among humans, the Visitor continues (apparently with regret), there isn’t such a 
phenomenon as the king-bee, born in a hive and immediately identifiable in its 
excellence or superiority. As a result, people have to come together to write down 
in the form of texts the ‘traces of the truest constitution (ta tés aléthestatés 
politeias ichné: 301e3-4). (Hence, such traces must be left over — we will have to 
discuss this point.) In the next part, the Visitor remarks that poleis (plural) are 
surprisingly strong and stable by nature although they are mostly governed 
incompetently. On the other hand, many cities will perish like ships steered by 
navigators who have ‘the greatest ignorance about the greatest things’ (peri ta 
megista megistén agnoian: 302b8). 


> The parallels between the Statesman and Laws 9 are striking: both passages praise the ideal case of 
a knowledgeable ruler; but according to the two texts, this is a rare occasion; both characterize the 
legal order as the second-best rule. Both use the formula hés epi to polu (Plt. 294e1. 295a5) for the 
achievement of a good law. 

® Seeck (2012, 132) sees in the text a distinction of three types of kings: (a) the king who imitates 
the true statesman on the basis of epistémé, (b) the imitator on the basis of doxa, (c) the true statesman 
himself. I don’t think that there is room for (a); someone who really knows must be identical with (c). 
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The focus then turns to the question under which of the non-ideal constitu- 
tions one can live ‘the least burdensome life’ (hékista chalepé suzén: 302b5-6) and 
under which one life is ‘the most burdened’ (barutaté: 302b6). The Visitor divides 
the suboptimal constitutions into six according to the criterion of the rule by one 
individual, by few, or by all citizens, while the perfect seventh constitution is left 
apart. He then distinguishes between a kingly monarchy and a tyrannical one, an 
aristocracy and an oligarchy, and two types of democracy - according to whether 
the rulers rule in accordance with law or contrary to laws (302d). The relative best 
is the kingly monarchy (which is still considerably worse than the optimal consti- 
tution). The two middle positions of this ranking are held by the two forms of 
democracy. Democracy is here characterized as weak in good as well as in bad 
respects since it distributes its ‘offices in small portions among many people’ 
(303a6). We are then told that the ideal seventh constitution ‘must be separated 
out, like a god from men, from the other constitutions’ (ekkriteon hoion theon ex 
anthropon, ek ton allon politeion: 303b5-6). 

At the end of our text, then, Plato disparages all politicians who have to do 
with these constitutions as mere ‘experts in faction’ (stasiastikous: 303c2) and as 
the ‘greatest imitators and magicians, they turn out to be the greatest sophists 
among sophists’ (megistous de ontas mimétas kai goétas megistous gignesthai ton 
sophiston sophistas: 303c3-5). He comes back to the fierce description of them as a 
‘band of centaurs and satyrs’ (303c-d; cf. 291a8-b5) who by now have been suc- 
cessfully separated from those who really possess the politike techné. Still, the 
Visitor announces, another separation remains to be done: that of the arts rele- 
vant for political knowledge. This then is done in the following part of the 
Statesman. 


9.2 


So much for the paraphrase. Our text seems to contain a bundle of peculiar, 
implausible, counter-intuitive, and perhaps even mutually exclusive claims. It 
looks especially strange that, in subsection (i), Plato maintains that the multitude 
is completely lacking of any insight whatsoever, including political knowledge, 
that, in the ‘fable’ of (ii), the rule of law leads to the death of all arts, and that, in 
subsection (iv), contemporary politicians are described solely as tricksters, magi- 
cians, and sophists, whereas, in (iii), the law appears as the fundament of a deu- 
teros plous, and, according to (iv), constitutions are ranked as better and worse 
according to whether they are law-abiding, and that certain ichné can be detected, 
i.e. traces of an apparently valuable past. 

Regarding the question of whether the multitude possesses at least some (polit- 
ical) knowledge, there seems to be prima facie a sharp contrast between Plato's 
position here and Aristotle's argument from the wisdom of the multitude in Pol. 
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III.11. In a multitude one always finds, Aristotle says, some individuals who have 
relevant expertise, so that due to the cumulative effect the knowledge of the 
multitude can even outweigh the wisdom of the spoudaioi. Aristotle corroborates 
this idea by more or less persuasive examples such as the meal which is better 
when not paid ‘out of a single purse, the ‘many-handed individual or the beauti- 
ful work of art which does not mirror a beautiful single person, but combines 
excellent features of different persons.’ Plato, however, seems to implausibly 
defend the opposite thesis, that of a complete and incurable ignorance of the 
multitude. Even worse, this thesis seems to be in some tension with his presen- 
tation of the politiké or basiliké techné as parallel to the art of weaving, which 
suggests that several competences must cooperate in order to synthesize full 
knowledge. We would therefore expect Plato to be open to the idea that knowledge 
is manifold and widespread among people and must therefore be brought 
together either by a cognitively superior individual or by an assembly. Concerning 
Plato's claim that all current politikoi are evil sophists, the troubling point is that, 
thereby, he would be impugning politicians in both law-based and in law-less 
constitutions. But then the difference between the two types of constitution would 
be on the verge of disappearing. Moreover, he seems to neglect that it is the legal 
order which, by its characteristic proceduralism and a system of checks and bal- 
ances, tries to avoid an arbitrary or egocentric attitude of those who are in office. 

The apparent conflict notwithstanding, Plato and Aristotle are, in my view, not 
that far from one another in their respective views. On the one hand, the 
Aristotelian argument from the wisdom of the multitude clearly does not imply 
that democracy is the best or even a very good constitution (cf. e.g. my paper: 
Horn (2016) against Waldron (1995)); and Aristotle, like Plato, admits that, if 
there were an outstanding individual, this person should rule the city (Pol. 
III.16-17). On the other hand, Plato leaves room for some political competence 
when the Visitor says that among a thousand people, a hundred or fifty might be 
able to gain knowledge (292e4-5), even if this number is then reduced by young 
Socrates to one or two men. Additionally, Plato allows for the collection of a suf- 
ficient cognitive basis, ie. doxa, as we will see; he only rejects the procedure of 
Athenian democracy which completely lacks, in itself, any techné and even 
impedes the use of techné by others. 

Here we come to the crucial problem of our entire passage: why does the 
Visitor, in the ‘fable’ of subsection (ii), reject rule-following so vehemently that 
there seems to be no room left for the re-introduction of rule-following in sub- 
section (iii) and the praise of the good imitations of the ideal constitution in sub- 
section (iv)? Does he, in the end, recommend the rule of law, or does he reject it? 


7 Pol. III.11, 1281b2-3; 1281b5-7. Aristotle uses two further illustrations: that of the Juror Panel’ 
(1281b7-10) and that of ‘Natural Beauty’ (1281b10-15). 
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Following the traditional view, Plato’s polemic against democratic legislation in 
297e-300a should simply be read as an emphasis on the relative inferiority of law, 
not as the claim of its worthlessness. If there is someone who possesses the tech- 
nai and real epistémé, then this person is the true statesman. In the absence of 
such a statesman, the rule of law must be followed. But since some (not all) of the 
contemporary constitutions lack any real competence (techné), they cannot count 
as imitations of the true politeia. This view has been fundamentally put into ques- 
tion by C. J. Rowe and other interpreters.* The crucial text that appears to favour 
the new reading is Plt. 300b. With regard to laws, Rowe provocatively writes, it 
contains ‘absolutely no recommendation of them at all’ (1995a/22005, 230). In 
Rowe's (slightly tendentious) translation,’ the passage runs as follows: 


[...] if, limagine, contrary to the laws that have been established on the basis of 
much experiment (peiras pollés), with some advisers or other having given advice 
on each subject in an attractive way (charientos), and having persuaded the 
majority to pass them - if someone dared to act contrary to these, he would be 
committing a mistake many times greater than the other, and would overturn all 
expert activity to a still greater degree than the written rules. 

(300b1-6, my emphasis) 


Does this text imply that there is a successful process of legislation, based on 
‘much experience and done by smart advisers who persuade the people? One 
might object, as does Rowe (1995a/2005, 230), that ‘on the basis of much experi- 
ment (peira pollé) should be read as ironical. In addition, the expression 
charientos might have a negative connotation, and the same may be said for the 
invocation of the majority. If we think of the denigration of empeiria in the 
Gorgias 463b or Laws 720b (passages indicated by Rowe), this seems at least cred- 
ible. Still we can also find texts in which Plato makes a positive use of the term, so 
e.g. Laws 12, where the Athenian claims to possess empeiria as his basic qualifica- 
tion for giving advice (968b6-8). In Republic 6, there is a positive use of empeiria 
where the term applies to the cognitive competence of philosophers (484d6). 
Likewise, the adverbial expression charientds can and should be positively ren- 
dered as ‘gracefully; ‘elegantly; or ‘cleverly’ (if one looks at the material of LSJ, it 
normally contains no negative connotation). So I follow Sorensen (2016, 96-97) 
in that the entire passage should rather be understood in an affirmative sense."° 


° Rowe (1995a/?2005, 2000, and 2013). See also, e.g., M. S. Lane (1998, 155-163) and D. El Murr 
(2014a, 251-257). The traditional interpretation has been defended e.g. by F. Ricken (2008) and by 
A. D. Sorensen (2016). 

° Rowe (1995a/2005, 15-16) is certainly right to reject the translation by Skemp and Ostwald 
(1992), but he goes too far in the opposite direction. 

*° Ricken (2008, 60) captures the positive sense in translating ‘Gesetze, die erlassen worden sind 
auf Grund vieler Erprobung und mit Ratgebern, die zu allen Einzelheiten mit gutem Urteil ihren Rat 
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Seen from this perspective, the more natural way of reading the passage is the 
positive one: it says that laws can be established which in fact are the result of 
much experience and are proposed by smart advisers of the multitude that was 
successfully persuaded. 

Nevertheless, an important advantage of Rowe's reading remains. From Rowe's 
perspective, one need not read the passage as if we were facing a sudden and 
unmotivated shift in Plato’s evaluation of the law. Moreover, Rowe points out that 
the source of the legal orders in those cities which are not ruled by insightful 
individuals would be mere ignorance. But how then, Rowe wonders, can they be 
seen as imitations of the true constitution? His conclusion is this: 


We seem to be left with an absolute contrast between the laws of the ideal city, as 
based on knowledge, and those of any other city, which in the absence of experts 
can only be based on ‘much experience} the advice of ‘some advisers or other’ 
[...], and the approval of the majority, who are certainly assumed to be ignorant. 
It is difficult to see how laws established in this way could turn out to be ‘imita- 
tions of the truth, ‘written by those who know, which would presuppose the 
guiding hand of an ideal statesman. But in that case there can be no guarantee 
that they are good laws; and if so, this surely cannot be the feature of law-bound 
cities which is picked out by calling them ‘good imitations’ of the best. 

(Rowe 2000, 248) 


The problem with Rowe's interpretation is that it cannot easily be reconciled with 
subsections (iii) and (iv), namely with the questions: What is it that makes the 
arbitrary rule of the city even worse than a legal order? And on what basis can 
Plato speak of better or worse imitations of the uniquely optimal constitution? We 
have to keep in mind that he concedes that law-bound politeiai are imitations of 
the truth (mimémata...tés alétheias: 300c5-6) and that he characterizes legal 
orders as a second-best solution (deuteros plous: 300c1). On Rowe’ reading, there 
would be no qualitative difference between law-bound and law-less cities. But why 
then does Plato insist, over three Stephanus pages (301a—303b), on the ranking of 
constitutions according to the criterion of the presence or absence of rule of law? 
Rowe considers as a possible solution to this problem the paradoxical idea that 
the good ones among non-ideal constitutions ‘imitate’ the ideal personal ruler- 
ship (which consists in a permanent open process of insightful advice) by chan- 
ging nothing at all, sticking firmly to their laws and thus acknowledging their lack 
of an insightful king. This sounds unconvincing: wouldn't it then be more appro- 
priate, for Plato, to say that the bad among non-ideal constitutions imitate the 


geben? Brisson and Pradeau (2003/72011, 180) choose also a positive translation: ‘des lois que certains 
conseillers inspirés ont, dans chaque domaine, persuadé le grand nombre d’instituer. 
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best city by not strictly preserving the letter of the laws? If it belongs to the good 
one to be dynamic, then a suboptimal emulation of it should involve similar 
dynamism. Our text, however, says exactly the opposite: good constitutions, not 
bad ones, successfully imitate the optimal state, precisely by the establishment of 
stable laws. I think that Rowe is right not to follow this suggestion. His own 
answer is based on an important piece of information given in 295a-296a: the 
knowledgeable individual provides written instructions for the time of his 
absence from the city (ie. the idea of memoranda or hupomnémata). In such a 
situation, Plato tells us, the citizens are not allowed to change anything from the 
instructions decreed by the ruler until his return; and precisely in this respect, 
Rowe believes, cities which are not governed by insightful kings can imitate 
them - namely by strict adherence to the laws. As Rowe says: 


In that case, in not changing its laws, the law-bound constitution will be genu- 
inely reproducing a feature of the ideal (as the law-less constitution fails to do: 
that both it and the ideal constitution change their laws gives only a superficial 
resemblance between them, insofar as the circumstances of the change will be 
quite different). (2000, 249) 


Although this seems interesting, it still provides an insufficient solution. The imi- 
tation of a legal order is good only insofar as the imitating legal order is a good 
one, not insofar it is a legal order. Mere legalism is certainly something that Plato 
rejects. Instead, what he says quite unambiguously is that, at the present time, 
there is no political competence at all, neither in the multitude nor among the 
so-called politicians. This precisely is the reason why he believes that strict invari- 
ance and obedience towards the laws should be practiced: extreme conservatism 
is the best choice one can make if there is no genuine expertise at improving the 
legal order. What else then could, according to a non-traditional reading of 300b, 
make constitutions more or less valuable imitations? To this, I think, Rowe has no 
satisfying answer. 

A somewhat different solution has been proposed by D. El Murr (2014a, 255). 
If I understand him correctly, El Murr sees the imitation in the parallelism that 
exists between the knowledge of the insightful person (which leads to the ideal 
constitution) and the legal orders of non-ideal constitutions. Also the ideal 
knowledge is law-based without being explicitly determined in concrete formula- 
tions. El Murr writes: 


La constitution idéale repose, elle aussi, sur un principe dadhésion aux lois, 
mais sans accepter pour autant le principe de lautorité absolue de la loi. Dans la 
mesure méme ot la constitution idéale et les régimes légalistes respectent la loi, 
il y a entre eux une forme de ressemblance. (2014a, 255) 
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As I read El Murr, his point is that although the knowledge of the insight-based 
individual transcends written laws, the constitution nevertheless rests on law-like 
intelligible principles. The knowledgeable king can resort to an indeterminate 
realm of laws, part of which he might give his citizens as memoranda for the time 
of his absence. His citizens must strictly obey the written rules in the same way 
that citizens of non-ideal legal orders must. 

One might object to El] Murr’s solution (if 1 grasp it correctly) that there is not 
enough evidence for it in the text. It appears to be a somewhat conjectural read- 
ing. Furthermore, one might see Plato in the Statesman as defending a particular- 
ist epistemology in the same sense in which John McDowell (1979), David 
Wiggins (1997) or Nicholas White (2004) believed that Aristotle understands his 
phronimos in non-generalist terms. Perhaps, one could say, what Plato has in 
mind for his knowledgeable person is Aristotelian epieikeia, and perhaps 
Aristotelian epieikeia amounts to a kind of moral sensitivity rather than cognition 
of general principles. I don’t think that this is a correct reading, either of Plato or 
Aristotle (cf. Horn (2006)). My criticism of El Murr’s solution is rather that it 
should not be seen as supporting Rowe's anti-traditional reading. It should be 
taken in favour of the standard interpretation. 


9.3 


If one follows Rowe’s reading of the Statesman, political normativity for the non- 
ideal constitutions is restricted to strict adherence to the given legal order, regard- 
less of its quality. But it would seem implausible to assume that Plato defends, in 
the ‘fable’ some sort of legal positivism: that he considers each possible legal order 
as equally justified simply due to the fact that it is established by an act of political 
authority; that he leaves no room for a stepwise improvement of given constitu- 
tions. In the Laws, we find neither of these two positions: neither positivism nor 
the claim to strict invariance. Instead, Plato tells us that laws are appropriately 
established if they aim at virtue or a part of it (4.705e-706a). A given law is there- 
fore mistaken if it is directed towards material values instead of moral ones 
(3.697a-b) or if it merely serves the interests of the rulers (4.715b). Laws can be 
reconsidered and revised if necessary (8.846c) but after that, they should be 
invariantly valid. 

Might Plato, in the Statesman, be advocating strict obedience to the law and 
legal stability, independently of the quality of these laws? M. S. Lane in her book 
seems to accept this reading when she writes (1998, 159): “The crucial point for 
the second-best constitutions is to establish absolute stability and stasis of their 
laws, not because their laws are in themselves especially valuable but because 
such rigid stasis is superior to the devices of the ignorant? But such a stasis would, 
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I think, ascribe to Plato a quite unconvincing position since a bad law (e.g. a law 
that discriminates against a certain part of the population) can of course be infer- 
ior to the unstable devices of an ignorant person (even if it admittedly need not). I 
fail to see why Plato should assume that bad laws might effect a better general 
performance than bad individuals. Furthermore, wouldn't that mean that Plato 
recommended a political practice for the suboptimal constitutions in which there 
existed no exchange of reasons for better or worse options? Plato would then, in 
subsections (iii) and (iv), support precisely what he caricatured in subsection (i) 
and (ii): a strict and mindless proceduralism. Additionally, it is hard to imagine 
how a political adviser could convince the multitude to accept an arbitrarily 
chosen order in the first place: should he tell them that they are too simple- 
minded to realize better political solutions? And could they then agree - para- 
doxically out of insight? 

There is further evidence against the reading that Plato supports the idea of 
mindless legalism if an insightful ruler is lacking. In the ‘fable, we do not simply 
find a criticism of incompetent legislative practices by democratic institutions. 
What is equally rejected is a strict rule-following with regard to unhelpful ancient 
traditions. Plato repeats the point three times: In 298e1, we are told that the mis- 
guided form of practicing medicine or seamanship might include, besides written 
texts, the use of ancestral unwritten customs (agrapha patria... ethé). According 
to 299a4-5, the office-holders can be charged not only with violating the written 
rules, but also the ‘ancient customs of their ancestors’ (kata ta palaia ton progonon 
ethé). And again, in 299d1, we hear that someone who wants to be ‘wise’ could, 
according to the critics of the technai, easily learn the contents of written mater- 
ials and of ‘those established by ancestral customs’ (patria ethé keimena). These 
three passages are recapitulated in 301a2-3, where the Visitor says that one should 
‘never do anything contrary to what is written and contrary to ancestral customs’ 
(méden poiein para to gegrammena kai patria ethé). In my eyes, the mistake iden- 
tified by Plato does not exclusively consist in an inadequate establishment of 
newly formulated laws, but also in a stupid sort of following of traditional rules. 
His point is that rule-following, whether directed towards written or unwritten 
rules, can be fatal (if it is mindless) or valuable (if it is based on an insightful 
practice of legislation). 

Now, if it is correct to take Plt. 300b in a positive sense, following the 
traditional reading and against Rowe, then Plato must leave room for some 
normatively adequate political activity even for persons who are not as bril- 
liant as the knowledgeable person (e.g. Socrates) is. I think there is sufficient 
evidence for that. The Statesman gives us some indication of how the absence 
of competent politicians in current times can at least partly be compensated 
for: people can use the traditional corpus of laws. This becomes clear from the 
following passage: 
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Tell me: given that this constitution we have talked about is in our view the only 
correct one, do you recognize that the others ought to employ the written docu- 
ments that belong to this one, and save themselves in that way (tas allas dei tois 
tautés sungrammasi chromenas hout6 sdzesthai), doing what is now praised, 
although it is not the most correct thing todo? (297d4-8). 


How can politicians from contemporary non-ideal constitutions ‘employ’ the 
written documents of the optimal order so as ‘to save’ their poleis in that way? 
Doesnt ideal rule, according to Plato, proceed without written texts? Where and 
in which form do these written testimonies of the true political order exist? And 
if they existed, wouldn't they rather be documents which are related to a given 
historical community? G. A. Seeck in his commentary (2012, 125) refers to the 
fact that poleis in ancient Greece from time to time accepted the constitutions of 
others if they saw them as advantageous.** Much more plausible is the solution 
provided by Sorensen (2016), 91-94: referring to Plt. 294e9-295a8 he argues that 
the knowledgeable ruler, when he formulates hupomnémata for the time of his 
absence, uses ancestral or traditional laws of the polis; thus, the old legal tradition 
of a city can be identified with the writings of the competent ruler. In fact, Plato 
seems to believe that these documents are still accessible. Look again at the fol- 
lowing passage: 


visiToR: But as things are, when it is not the case — as we say — that a king comes 
to be in cities as a king-bee in a hive, one individual immediately superior in 
body and mind, it becomes necessary - as it seems - for people to come 
together and write things down, chasing after the traces of the truest constitution 
(metatheontas ta tés aléthestatés politeias ichné). (301d8-e4) 


Apparently, Plato believes that, even under heavily suboptimal conditions, it 
remains possible for us to identify ‘traces of the truest constitution. Remarkably, 
he concedes that ‘people can come together’ to look for those traces. Plato hence 
describes collective legislation basically from a positive point of view. As Ricken 
(2008, 202) rightly points out, legislation is seen, in 294c-296a, as a techné-based 
competence; it is contingently impeded by the excessive mistrust of the multitude 
reported in the ‘fable; but basically, nothing prevents it from being normally used 
in the city, even if there is no kingly ruler at hand. Note that, in this context, at 
least the possibility of changing the laws is discussed (296a8-11). Laws should be 
given as exactly as possible; and they can be revised if they turn out to be some- 
what inadequate. Both points are affirmed by Plato, e.g. in Laws 6: 


" According to Hdt., Historiae 1.65, the Spartans under Lycurgus replaced their own former con- 
stitution by that of Crete. 
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Well then, do you not think that the purpose of the lawgiver is similar? He pur- 
poses, first, to write down the laws, so far as he can, with complete precision;’’ 
next, when in the course of time he puts his decrees to the test of practice, you 
cannot suppose that any lawgiver will be so foolish as not to perceive that very 
many things must necessarily be left over, which it will be the duty of some suc- 
cessor to make right, in order that the constitution and the system of the state he 
has organized may always grow better, and never in any way worse. 

(Leg. 769d1-e1; Bury translation) 


Although, in the Statesman, the Eleatic Visitor criticizes some of the current non- 
ideal states for requiring that one ‘should do nothing contrary to what is written 
and ancestral customs’ (méden poiein para ta gegrammena kai patria ethé: 
301a3-4), Plato’s appreciation of certain ancestral customs remains highly prob- 
able. We may even think that, according to the myth of the Statesman, some 
elements of the order of Kronos survived and are still present (B. Wilke (1997); 
cf. 273c-d). Thus current constitutions - e.g. that of Athens containing elements 
of Solon and that of Sparta going back to Lycurgus - can still be valuable. But on 
which epistemic basis might this be the case? 

A crucial text here is the passage where the term basileus is attributed both to 
the ideal ruler and to the figure who ‘imitates’ him, namely the non-ideal mon- 
arch who is ruling in a law-based way. As the text clearly says, the latter’s access to 
truth is not founded in full knowledge, but in opinion: 


visitor: And, in turn, when one person rules according to laws, so imitating the 
person with expert knowledge, we shall call him a king, not distinguishing by 
name the one ruling on his own with expert knowledge or the one doing so on 
the basis of opinion, according to the law (ton met’ epistémés é@ doxés kata 
nomous monarchounta). (301a11-b3) 


Plato apparently accepts in this passage the cognitive value of having a correct 
opinion. If I am right, this text attributes a certain epistemic achievement to non- 
ideal politicians. Seen from this perspective, Plato doesn't only accept the persist- 
ence of good legal structures coming from the past, but it also turns out to be false 
that, for him, the conditions for political insight nowadays are desperate or hope- 
less. Plato implicitly admits that there are still some individuals whose political 
ideas are correct - maybe on the basis of his methodological considerations on 
the paradeigma in Plt. 277a-279b.”* In this passage, an adequate procedure is said 


1 yparbar TOUS vojous pos THY axpiBevav KATO dvvap ikavas (Leg. 769d2-3). 


*° See Bronstein (in this volume) who argues that the method of paradeigma need only begin from 
true opinion. 
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to lead to a true opinion, whereas an inadequate one leads to a wrong opinion. 
Later in the dialogue, we find this passage about true opinion: 


VISITOR: First it binds the eternal part of their souls with a divine bond, to which 
that part is akin, and after the divine it binds the animal part of them with 
human bonds. 

YOUNG SOCRATES: Again I ask What do you mean? 

visitor: I mean that really true and assured opinion about honour, justice, 
goodness and their opposites is divine, and when it arises in men’s souls, it 
arises in a godlike race. 

YOUNG SocRATES: That would be fitting, at any rate. (309c1-9, Fowler translation; 
cf. 310e7) 


A true opinion is here characterized as a sufficiently cognitive state of mind for 
political reality. Also in the Laws, unlike Republic 5, we find aléthés doxa used as 
an equivalent and synonym for phronésis in quite important places (Leg. 2.653a8 
and 3.688b2-4). 

The distinction between the adequate kingly rule, based on expertise (tén 
basilikén archén ton epistémon einai tina ephamen: 292b6-7), and the competent 
rule, based on true opinion, is anticipated in 292e-293a. There, Young Socrates 
and the Visitor discuss the number of persons qualified for knowledgeable rule. It 
is not surprising that the number is first rated as high as one hundred or at least 
fifty among a thousand. Then, the dialogue partners are more restrictive and 
speak of ‘one person, or two, or altogether few. This is the reply the Visitor gives 
to Young Socrates’ observation that there are only very few outstanding petteia- 
players among a thousand people.” If this can be taken as the number of compe- 
tent politicians to be found in a normal city, it is not unduly low. In a polis of 
100,000 citizens, we would have around one hundred true statesmen. 


9.4 


Even if there is good evidence in our passage against the reading of Rowe, we still 
have to deal with some of the troubling details in the text as we paraphrased it 
before. In what follows, I want to shed some light on some of the most important 
remaining interpretative challenges. 

(a) Which ‘mistake’ is meant? In 297d1, Plato speaks of a mistake (hamartéma) 
that should be pointed out and explained by someone who has already entered 
into the topic of true statesmanship and the appropriate place of a legal order. 


‘* Plato's various reference to the game of petteia as some sort of expertise are discussed by 
M. Peixoto (2018, 253 n9). 
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This mistake is said to be ‘committed now’ (to nun gignomenon); evidently, Plato 
takes it to be occurring in contemporary political life. Additionally, we hear that 
this mistake is perhaps ‘not altogether what we are used to’ (ou panu sunéthes) 
and ‘not easy to see’ (oude rhadion idein: 297d3-4). Since the hamartéma is 
described as serious and rarely recognized, it must announce the social disasters 
later described in subsections (ii) and (iii). I think it should be identified as the 
false attitude of the ignorant multitude: they distrust the competent rulers, pre- 
sented in the ‘fable’ in the disguise of a noble navigator and an excellent doctor. 
The multitude erroneously believes it possesses the same right as an insightful 
king, namely to suspend the law if something else strikes them as better. By this, 
they commit a second error, ‘by replacing a mistake by a much bigger mistake’ 
(hamartématos hamartéma pollaplasion apergazomenos: 300b4-5). As we saw 
above, they are introducing new laws without any competence instead of looking 
at ‘the ancient customs of previous generations’ (299a4-5). An abrogation of the 
law is permitted to the knowledgeable man alone. The multitude has to strictly 
obey the written laws.’° 

(b) The decline of all arts: Does Plato believe that, in general, arts are endan- 
gered when a legal order is established? I don't think so. On my reading, it is not 
meant that the very existence of a legal order immediately implies the decline of 
arts under all circumstances. Instead, a very specific situation is discussed, that of 
democratic Athens during the lifetime of Socrates. In this sense we are told, in 
299d-e, that, for the adequate practice of all arts (technai), free and open inquiry 
is indispensable. For disciplines such as military strategy, hunting, painting, 
housebuilding, fabrication of instruments, agriculture, horse breeding, divin- 
ation, board gaming, arithmetic, or mathematics, it would be disastrous to stick 
to fixed laws. A few lines before, in 299c-d, there is an attack on those who believe 
they can get real knowledge (namely that of the medical doctors and the naviga- 
tors) simply by observing the ‘written (laws) and the existing ancestral customs’ 
(gegrammena kai patria ethé keimena: 299d1-2). Plato anticipates this point 
already in the passage 295d-296a where he claims three times that the adherence 
to fixed rules instead of accepting an open particularist procedure would be 
extremely ridiculous (it causes gelds megistos: 295e1, geloion: 296a2). The com- 
plaint advanced by the multitude about the force used by a knowledgeable man 
would hence be ‘most ridiculous’ (katagelastotatos: 296d2). Already in 294b8-c4, 
we find that the law is compared to ‘a stubborn and ignorant man who allows no 
one to do anything contrary to his command, or even to ask a question [...]’ 
(Fowler translation). The laughter of those who are trained in the arts is directed 


© As Ricken (2008, 192) rightly says: ‘Der wissende, wahre Staatsmann kann aufgrund seiner 
Kunst gegen die Gesetze handeln, wenn er etwas anderes fiir besser halt. Der Fehler liegt darin, dass 
Menschen, welche dieses Wissen nicht besitzen, dennoch gegen die Gesetze handeln, wenn sie 
meinen, das sei im vorliegenden Fall besser? 
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at the stubbornness and stupidity of sheer rule-following. The confrontation 
described here between the stupid and ridiculous multitude and the knowledge- 
able individuals is a caricature referring to a certain specific historical situation. 

(c) The caricature of democracy: Many readers feel deeply dissatisfied with the 
picture of democracy Plato draws in subsection (ii). Cornelius Castoriadis e.g. in 
his lectures on Plato's Statesman reacts on our passage as follows (1999, 164): 


[...] une longue tirade (298a-300a) ot Platon caricature grotesquement la 
démocratie athénienne, en lassimilant a un régime qui déciderait en tout 
domaine scientifico-technique particulier selon les procédures réservées au 
débat politique. Comme si les Athéniens avaient jamais révé de decider major- 
itairement pour ce qui concerne les diagnostiques médicaux, le gouvernement 
des bateaux, la facon de mener une bataille ou la verticalité des colonnes du 
Parthénon! Ils nont jamais pris de decision pareille. Phidias et Ictinos ont fait le 
Parthénon, et puis cest tout. 


I think that Castoriadis’ criticism goes too far since Plato's point is not that 
Athenian democracy disrespects all types of arts and sciences (he clearly does not 
say this), but that democrats do not consider politics to be an art or a science. In 
Plato's eyes, democrats misunderstand lawgiving as a practice of permanent 
deliberation or as rigid rule-following; this is what is rejected.*® In the Protagoras, 
we find the famous description of the politike areté in terms of a competence 
nobody would deny possessing (Prot. 322e-323c). In Plato’s view, democrats such 
as Protagoras erroneously believe that no specialized knowledge is required for 
political participation. It is this opinion which he attacks in the ‘fable. The 
examples of medical and nautical research used in the Statesman are counterfac- 
tual and polemical analogies that are intended to demonstrate what would hap- 
pen if medicine and sea-faring were done according to fixed rules. Plato's claim is 
not that democracy generally impedes or excludes any sort of open inquiry. On 
the contrary, he is well aware that it was in fact Athenian democracy which left 
room for an open inquiry and a free exchange of ideas. But Plato sees that not 
only philosophy, but also the sophistic and the rhetoric movements flourished in 
Athens. So again, this can only be meant as a polemic against a very peculiar 
situation. 

(d) The paradox of the lawful death of Socrates: Our passage, on the one hand, 
accuses democracy of being unable to identify the insightful individuals who 
would be appropriate rulers. On the other hand, the Eleatic Visitor recommends 
it as the second-best solution to strict adherence to the laws. But then the trial 


*° As Lane (1998, 160) rightly explains: “The recommendation of a rigid adherence to law dethrones 
the ongoing practice of collective deliberation and judgment, in the process of punishment as much as 
in the Assembly, which characterised Athens: 
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against Socrates seems to be legally justified. This actually is a paradox, as already 
spelled out in the Crito (51a-53a). In the Crito, the paradox is accepted whereas 
the solution provided in the Statesman is deeply different. While in the Crito, 
Socrates must ‘persuade or obey; here in the Statesman, the knowledgeable man 
has to coerce the multitude. The right relationship between a political expert such 
as Socrates and his polis would be based on ‘force’ (bia). The term bia and its 
cognates (including anagkazein) appear not less than ten times in 296b-d."’ If a 
polis cannot be persuaded by a knowledgeable person, it should be forced. 

(e) The constitutions as better or worse ‘imitations’ and the politicians as mere 
‘imitators’: Plato explicitly says that all constitutions can be seen as better or worse 
imitations (mimémata) of the best political order, i.e. of the rulership of the true 
expert. Can this be meant positively, or is it somewhat ironic? As is well known, 
he uses the vocabulary of imitation, e.g. in his account of ‘imitative arts’ in 
Republic 10, in a critical sense. Moreover, ‘imitation’ has a negative overtone in 
the sense of a mere illusion. In our text, we find the remark that normal politi- 
cians are ‘the greatest imitators and magicians’ who are ‘the greatest sophists 
among the sophists:'* Nevertheless, I don’t think that, in our passage, the mean- 
ing of mimesis can be that negative. It only implies that the original entity pos- 
sesses a much higher value than its imitation. In fact, we saw that the seventh 
constitution must be separated from the six others ‘like a god from human beings’ 
(hoion theon ex anthropon: 303b4). Given this usage of ‘imitation, there remains 
at least some resemblance between the law-based constitutions and the ideal 
kingship, and the same holds true for the relation between contemporary politi- 
cians and the kingly ruler.’® 


7 296b2, b7, b8, c3, c9, d2, d4, d5, d7, d8. 

8 weylotous b€ dvras piyuntas Kal yontas peylotous yiyvecbat TaV copiaTav cogiaras (303c4-5). 

 T want to thank Francesco Ademollo, David Bronstein, and Franco Trivigno for their helpful 
comments, and Susan Sauvé Meyer for her valuable suggestions and corrections. 
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Statecraft as a Ruling, Caring, and 
Weaving dunamis 
303d4-305e7 


Melissa Lane 


Addressing the juncture in the Statesman at which the nature of statecraft is 
finally defined and the statesman distinguished from a final set of other figures, 
this chapter seeks to explain a puzzling feature of its assigned passage 
(303d4-305e7, called below the Passage): namely the Visitor's offering not just one 
but two seeming definitions of statecraft (S1 and S2) within the Passage, as well as 
a seeming third (S3) beyond it: 


¢ S1: 305c10-d5, asserting that statecraft ‘must not itself take action, but rule 
those with the power to take action, because it knows whether it is the right 
time and when it is the wrong time to begin and set in motion the most 
important things in cities’ (translation and Greek discussed further below); 

e S2: 305e2-6, identifying which form of expertise is ‘most justly’ called state- 
craft (politiké) in virtue of the fact that it ‘rules over all of these [sc. other 
forms of expertise], and cares for the laws and all that is to do with the city, 
and weaves everything together in the most correct way’ (translation and 
Greek discussed further below) - it is $2, I shall argue, that arrives at the 
actual definition of statecraft which the dialogue’s inquiry has sought; 

e $3: 311b7-c7, describing the ‘goal of the smoothly woven intertwined fabric 
of the activity of statecraft’ (outside of our Passage, brief remarks on its 
translation and Greek further below; see Dimitri El Murr (Chapter 12 in this 
volume) for a fuller treatment). 


Key to the resolution is a more neglected feature of the dialogue and of our 
Passage in particular, one which incorporates and links $1 and S2 and also shapes 
S3: the concept of a dunamis (a power or capacity) in identifying the nature of a 
given expertise. By focusing on the role of dunamis and the reason for its sudden 
reemergence at this stage in the dialogue (a role anticipated at the beginning of 
the Sophist, but almost entirely latent in the Statesman up to this point), and its 
connection to the metaphorical method of smelting metals which is central to our 
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Passage, I seek to identify the precise role of each of the three seeming definitions 
of statecraft in the unfolding of the dialogue’s inquiry. 

Recall that the inquiry was framed originally in the Sophist as asking whether 
the three names of sophist, statesman, and philosopher should be considered to 
refer to one, two or three things (Soph. 217a7-9). As this should lead us to expect, 
the role of naming in both S1 and 82 is pivotal, and is a task of naming individual 
forms of expertise each with their own unique dunamis. And this is a task which 
smelting ore, a process calibrated to separate out and identify the different spe- 
cific metals which the ore contains by their unique melting points, is able to 
achieve, in a way that the process of division which focuses on broad groupings of 
expertise and potentially contingent ways of dividing them, rather than uniquely 
identifying features, may fail to do.’ This is illustrated by S1, which actually pro- 
vides a contrastive account of statecraft that is still in the service of identifying 
and naming the three ‘precious and kindred’ forms of subordinate expertise over 
which statecraft must rule, a task completed in what I call $1’ (305d7-10). So 
while S1 does implicitly invoke the dunamis of statecraft in contrasting this with 
the dunameis (plural) of the names of the three subordinate forms of expertise, it 
is not designed to provide a positive account justifying the name of statecraft in 
terms of its complete dunamis. That occurs only in $2 - which I shall therefore 
also refer to as Dunamis-Name - the speech which I argue constitutes the defin- 
itional account proper, here in my translation different from the influential one in 
English by C. J. Rowe: 


In contrast, the form of expertise which rules over all of these [sc. other forms of 
expertise],° and cares for the laws and all that is to do with the city (kata polin), 
and weaves everything together in the most correct way—this we would most 
justly, it seems, call statecraft (politike), encompassing its power with the name 
of the public domain (tou koinou).* (3052-6) 


* Tam grateful to Joshua Billings for a recent exchange about smelting, and to William Altman for 
calling my attention to the importance of this process years ago, before I properly appreciated it. 

> My construal is consonant with that of the French translation of Brisson and Pradeau 
(2003/22011) and the Italian by Giorgini (2005). While I follow some of Rowe’s wording in his revised 
English translation (2007), I diverge from him in one key construal and from Dixsaut, El Murr, et al. 
(2018) in another. Rowe takes the words ‘the laws’ to fall within the scope of the participle archousan 
(dividing up the te... kai... kai) accordingly, but I follow Brisson and Pradeau, Giorgini, Dixsaut, et al. 
in taking them rather to fall within the scope of the participle epimeloumenén. And with Brisson and 
Pradeau, and Giorgini (and on this point also Rowe), I take the phrase sumpantén tén kata polin as a 
neuter plural, to indicate the general affairs to do with the city, rather than as a masculine plural to 
refer to the citizens of the city. The latter is the construal in Dixsaut et al., which seems undermoti- 
vated in the Greek since the focus of the Passage has been entirely on forms of expertise and not on 
the citizens. However, their proposal calls attention to the fact that the very generality and breadth of 
the Visitor’s phrasing here does seem designed to allow his subsequent turn to consider weaving 
together the citizens as part of what the statesman is to do in ruling the city. 

* Picking up has at 305d7, which itself picks up tas epistémas at 305c10-11. 

* T translate tou koinou as ‘the public domain in order to pick up in the overall translation some- 
thing of the resonance emphasized in the Greek between politiké and kata polin. While the usual 
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That definitional account in terms of the complex dunamis of statecraft relies on a 
wider Platonic understanding of the dunamis of an epistémé offered in a locus 
classicus of Republic 5, identifying any given dunamis in terms of that over which 
(eph’ ho) it is set and what it accomplishes (apergazetai). In the Statesman, that 
schema is filled out by explicit reference to the ergon (task) of a given dunamis 
(305c4-5), ergon being a term missing from the Republic 5 passage. And the duna- 
mis of politiké epistémé in particular is shown to involve a unique and complex 
combination of modes of relating to its specified ergon, specified by three parti- 
ciples in S2, and resulting in a characteristic end or goal, one which is referred to 
only generally in $2 (‘everything together’), and is then elaborated in $3 (marked 
by the term telos, 311b7). Political expertise is not a passive body of knowledge 
but rather actively and precisely organized toward the realization of its distinctive 
task.* Thus Dunamis-Name, the logos which gathers together the key threads of 
the dialogue - the statesman as ruling, caring, and weaving - and programmat- 
ically sums up their interrelationship in justifying the name of politiké, should be 
seen as the final and complete account, or definition, of statecraft.® 

I begin by surveying the role of dunamis in the Sophist and then in its reappear- 
ance in the Statesman. I then turn to the analysis of dunamis set out in the 
Republic, which is programmatically expounded in a passage that offers orienta- 
tion for reading the Statesman as well. This prepares us to analyze the way in 
which the Passage leads up to S1 and S1’, which together establish the dunamis 
and corresponding name of each of the subordinate forms of expertise, and then 
to expound S2 as the passage in which the complex dunamis of statecraft - involv- 
ing ruling, caring, and weaving - is explained as justifying the assignment of its 
name as hé politike. These three powers are woven together, in that the epitactic 
dunamis of ruling, and its essential knowledge of the kairos, is involved in caring 
(giving orders is the means by which the statesman cares for the citizens) and also 
in weaving (for giving orders is central to the statesman’s role in relation to the 
preparatory arts of the educators and tutors, and preparing the citizens to give 
orders is central to his indirect or second-order weaving of the divine and human 
bonds as well). This conception of the dunamis is filled out in the closing pages of 
the dialogue culminating in the Visitor’s final speech (S3), in which the ergon 
which constitutes the realization of the complete dunamis of statecraft is 


pairing in Greek that is translated ‘public / private’ is to démosion / to idion, it is also possible for to 
koinon to play the role of ‘public. 

> As Lefebvre (2018) observes, for Plato, ‘[l]a connaissance est alors une puissance par laquelle on 
est pratiquement puissant’ (245), and hence each power is intrinsically connected to an ergon which it 
acts (being ‘une puissance d’agir’) to bring about (246). I thank Merrick Anderson for alerting me to 
Lefebvre’s study. 

° Here I modify the approach taken in Lane (1998), where the speeches labelled here as S1 and $2 
were described as the ‘first part’ (142) and ‘second part’ (164) of the ‘final definition of statecraft’ (142). 
However, I hold by my characterization and explication of the Passage there more broadly. 
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elaborated. In conclusion I consider the paradoxical conjunction of mastery and 
service which the dunamis of statecraft so defined displays. 


10.1 Dunamis in the Sophist and Statesman: A Preliminary Survey 


The framing project of the Sophist is proposed by the elder Socrates in an indirect 
request of the Eleatic Visitor, asking him to ‘tell us what the people where he 
comes from [Elea] used to apply the following names to (6nomazon), and what 
they thought about these things’ (217a1-2) namely, ‘sophist, statesman, and phi- 
losopher’ (21744), clarifying that the question is ‘did they think that sophists, 
statesmen, and philosophers make up one kind of thing, or two? Or did they 
divide them up into three kinds corresponding to the three names (onomata) and 
attach one name (onoma) to each of them?’ (217a7-9). As this makes clear, the 
central task is set as explaining the assignment of names, though as the Visitor 
replies, this will involve distinguishing clearly what each of them is (ti pot’ estin, 
217b2-3), which implies the need for a definitional account (as the Visitor says a 
bit later, ‘searching and making manifest by means of an account what he [the 
sophist] is (logo ti pot’ esti)’ (218b8-cl, my translation). And the Visitor takes a 
further key step as he begins to embark on the search for the sophist, by begin- 
ning with the paradeigma of the angler: asking for the kind of dunamis which the 
angler possesses (‘shall we take him to be an expert at something (technitén), or a 
nonexpert (atechnon) with another sort of power (dunamis), 219a5-6, Rowe 
trans. modified), implying that those possessing a techné thereby possess a spe- 
cific kind of dunamis.’ 

This framing can be understood to extend from the Sophist into the pursuit of 
the same project, as outlined by the elder Socrates and taken up by the Eleatic 
Visitor in the Sophist, in the Statesman. And this implicit framing justifies the 
recent argument made by Monique Dixsaut et al. (2018), that what the divisions 
of the dialogue divide are precisely such powers (‘puissances’), ‘of which each spe- 
cies is itself defined by its power of acting, and what it acts on, as well as by its 
power to be affected, and what affects it’; they add that ‘a power cannot be divided 
except by the differences existing among the species of power that it contains.® 
However, they neglect an important fact: that the divisions of the Statesman make 
very little reference to dunamis up to this point.’ Indeed, the term and cognate 


” Thanks to Bridget Brasher and Gabriel Shapiro for highlighting in discussion the role of dunamis 
and associated language in the Sophist. 

® Dixsaut, El Murr, et al. (2018, 22) for both quotations, in my translation of the French originals. 

° Thanks to Dimitri El Murr for calling my attention to three earlier occurrences: 261d1, 280d7, 
281b9, and to Claudia Dumitru for pointing out that the early divisions implicitly focus on the objects 
of statecraft (ultimately, as featherless bipeds) without attending to the specific nature of its activity. 
The latter is a topic first addressed in the story or myth and then fully specified, I argue herein, in $2. 
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terms appear only occasionally and in passing (if consistently with the argument 
of Dixsaut and her fellows stated above) before becoming central to the dialogue’s 
inquiry in the context of the smelting method applied in our Passage to distin- 
guish the final three ‘precious and kindred’ forms of expertise from statecraft. The 
reasons for this sudden reappearance will be reconstructed in the course of this 
chapter. Here, we begin by assembling the evidence of its role in the Passage. 

At its outset, the Visitor reviews the progress of the overall inquiry so far, cul- 
minating in an agenda for the Passage itself. The aim, he says, is the final identifi- 
cation of statecraft as a unique form of expertise. Already, this has been 
distinguished from all ‘those things that are different (ta men hetera)’ from state- 
craft (which I take to mean different but non-rivalrous, such as the sunaitia (con- 
tributory causes) that were set aside earlier), as well as from ‘those that are alien 
and hostile (allotria kai ta mé phila) to statecraft’ (which I take to be the pseudo- 
expertise of the sophists who claim to rule in all constitutions other than the one 
ruled by the true statesman, but who have in the preceding section of the dialogue 
been unmasked ‘as being, not statesmen, but experts in faction (stasiastikous)’ 
(303c2)). Remaining to be separated out are only ‘those [forms of expertise] that 
are precious and kindred (ta timia kai sungené) [to statecraft]’ (303e9-10), among 
which (qualified by a pou at 303e10) are named ‘generalship, the art of the judge, 
and that part of rhetoric that in partnership with kingship persuades people of 
what is just and so helps in steering through the business of cities’ (303e10-304a2, 
Rowe translation).'® Thus the agenda for our Passage proper is to say how these 
three precious and related forms of expertise, and their corresponding 


*° In dividing the weaving model, the Visitor had drawn a distinction between ‘contributory causes’ 
(sunaitia) and ‘causes’ (aitiai) proper of ‘looking after and producing clothes’ (281b7-8); the ‘causes’ 
alone are identified as disputing rivals claiming some part in the latter title (280e7-283a2). In dividing 
the causes of the city, he alludes to the same distinction at 287b6-7, as Amber Carpenter emphasizes 
in her contribution, Chapter 7, in this volume. However, identifying just which forms of expertise 
count as sunaitia and aitiai of the city is arguably more problematic. On the one hand, the scope of 
pantes at 289c8 is unclear; that sentence as a whole (289c8-d2) can be read as stating that those just 
discussed are sunaitia but not necessarily (pace Carpenter) that they exhaust the list of sunaitia. On 
the other hand, whereas only and all the expertises that are said to be rivals to weaving are also said to 
be its fellow causes, in the case of the city the existence of rivals to the various candidates for the role 
of political expertise (first mentioned at 267e4-268a4) predates and seems to cut across the application 
of the distinction. Moreover, the contrasting group to those eventually set aside as sunaitia of the city 
includes the whole class of slaves and subordinates (289c4-d2), yet it is only ‘somewhere among’ (en 
hois pou [Rowe does not translate the pou], 289c4-5) that group that the Visitor surmises or prophes- 
ies (manteuomai) those who are disputing rivals with the king will be found. In the face of this subtly 
discordant textual presentation, some scholars, like Carpenter, take all the slaves and subordinates 
mentioned at 289c4 to count as aitiai of the city; others, such as Meyer in the Introduction to this 
volume, count as such only the subsequently distinguished ‘chorus of those engaged in public affairs’ 
(291cl), this being a heterogeneous group comprising the fakes or imitators (sophists) together with 
the practitioners of the three ‘precious and kindred’ forms of expertise; others still, as René de Nicolay 
has suggested in conversation, would count as aitiai solely the latter and final three (generals, rhetors, 
and judges), leaning on the parallel with the restricted set of aitiai of weaving at 282a1-283a9, and 
taking the aitiai to be causes not of interpersonal relationships in the city generally (as does 
Carpenter), but rather specifically of the unity of the civic fabric (on which see more generally 
El Murr, Chapter 12 in this volume). While the philosophically significant choice among these views 
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practitioners, may be ‘most easily [portioned] off’ so as to ‘show, stripped and 
alone by himself, that person [the statesman] we are looking for’ (304a2-4).*” 
Here, the goal of isolating the statesman (as it were, naked, like a statue) is reiter- 
ated from the early divisions, even though the method needed at this final stage is 
one of smelting. 

As befits its eventual centrality to both S1 and S2, the speeches in which the 
Passage culminates, the term dunamis is repeated throughout the Passage as it 
unfolds. For the dunamis of statecraft can be identified only by separating it off 
from the dunamis proper to each of the three precious and kindred forms of 
expertise. But this is not done by a set of coordinate but opposed qualities, as in 
division. Rather, it is achieved through an hierarchical differentiation between 
first-order and second-order forms of expertise, through which the latter - state- 
craft - is shown to rule over the first-order forms of expertise as a master over his 
subordinates, in having the power to epitactically command, or order, them as to 
when they must (and must not) exercise their own expertise. Thus, we find a 
dunamis identified in turn for each of the three precious and kindred forms of 
expertise, as well as for statecraft itself: 


e rhetoric: tés dunamenés peithein, 304c7-8;'* 

e generalship: dunameos, 304e3; 

¢ statecraft: hé tou politikou dunamis, 304d8-9, and in 305e5 in $2;?° 

e judgeship: the Visitor asks Young Socrates about the proper ‘power’ (duna- 
tai, picking up dunamin in the line above, 305b2)"* of judges, and the youth 
responds that ‘the ergon of this dunamis [dunameos] extends, roughly speak- 
ing, to what you have said’ (305c4-5).*° 


This list makes evident that dunamis is a central element in the pattern of our 
overall Passage and ultimately in the final identification of statecraft. But why 
should the power or capacity, the dunamis, of a form of expertise be so important 
to understanding its unique nature? To shed light on the widely neglected but key 
role played by dunamis here, it is helpful to turn to other parts of Plato, in 


cannot be settled here, all interpreters can acknowledge the far greater complexity of causes of, and 
rivals to, statecraft, as contrasted with causes of, and rivals to, weaving. 

" The aim of identifying something that is psilos seems to me to indicate a technical move in a 
division; cf. 258d4-6, with the discussion in Lane (2018, 57). 

This is a phrase that Young Socrates notably strongly commends in his reply at 304d10. 

* Tt is also used later in the dialogue, at 308c7, e6, and 309d2. 

™ Rowe translates dunamis and related words in terms of ‘capacity. However, with Verity Harte 
and Nicholas Smith, among others, I think that ‘power’ is the best translation in Plato generally. See 
Harte (2017, 141 n2), and Smith (2012, 51 n1). 

*° The dunamis of judgeship is also invoked by implication at 305c8, where the Visitor contrasts the 
power of judges just identified with ‘that other power’ referring back to the role of the legislator-king 
mentioned at 305b5-6. 
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particular Republic 5, where the term is equally thematized in the text but where 
commentators have given it more attention. 


10.2 Dunamis in Republic 5 


The locus classicus of the role of knowledge as a power in Plato is Book 5 of the 
Republic.® There Socrates draws an important contrast between the powers of 
knowledge, belief, and (arguably) ignorance, explaining that ‘powers (dunameis) 
are a Class of the things that are that enable us...to do whatever we are capable of 
doing.’ He then gives a formal analysis of each such dunamis in terms of ‘that 
over which (epi) it is [set] and what it effects (apergazetai)’ (477d2).'* Notably, the 
Republic passage does not use the term ergon, despite the echo of it contained 
within the verb apergazomai.'? However, Verity Harte points out that 
‘Apergazomai - the verb that Socrates uses in his statement of this part of his 
identity conditions — is often found elsewhere in Plato with its cognate accusative: 
‘to ergon apergazomai (to effect its work or function), suggesting as she says ‘that 
the most general way in which to identify the effect of a power is as its ergon’: ‘For 
some powers, the ergon of a power © is the activity of ®-ing; but for others, the 
ergon is something resulting from this activity:”? And she notes finally that while 
apergazomai ‘can be read flatly as indicating simply that something is caused or 


*° Souilhé 1919 sets Plato’s usage in a wider context, of which especially relevant is Isocrates on 
‘la proprieté caractéristique des étres, surtout action particuliére qui les spécifie, effet propre qu’ils 
réalisent et qui aide a déterminer leur nature’ (70, emphasis original); he identifies in Plato ‘un sens 
plus spécialement philosophique’ (148), expressing ‘la proprieté ou la qualité révélatrice de [étre’ 
(149). In the Statesman itself, Souilhé emphasizes 308c, where the term ‘représente... ensemble des 
éléments qui constituent lobjet de la science’ (118), noting its relationship here to iééa, and elsewhere, 
for example in 305e, to nature or phusis (158). See more recently the discussion of the notion in Plato 
especially in the Republic (with the Statesman featuring only in footnotes) in Lefebvre (2018), a major 
work focused primarily on the role of dynamis (as he transliterates the term) in Aristotle. 

ur duvamers...a duvaueba Kat GrAAo mav otimep av dvvnta, Resp. 477c1-2. Harte (2017, 141 n2), 
notes on this passage: “Power” is probably the best translation [of dunamis, here in the plural 
dunameis], but an alternative, “capability”, would make it easier to see the connection between noun 
and verb in English’ See also Smith (2000, 148) on this passage, emphasizing that powers are not ‘of’ 
or ‘about’ anything; he later contends that ‘Plato was not an infallibilist with regard to knowledge- 
states... Rather, he is an infallibilist only with regard to knowledge as a power (160 n29, emphases 
original). 

*® As glossed by Harte (2017, 141), her emphasis in the English omitted, with the gloss ‘[set]’ added 
by me. Smith (2012, 52), distinguishes these respectively as setting out the ‘relata condition and ‘the 
accomplishment condition. See also Lefebvre (2018), especially 228-265. 

* Thanks to Merrick Anderson for advice on this point and the Republic passage generally. 

°° Harte (2017, 149); see also Anderson (2018, 182 with n236), and the brief discussion of aperga- 
zomai and ergon in Plato as meaning sometimes a proper activity and sometimes a product, in Baker 
(2015, summed up at 235). Benson (2000, 202 n51), discusses whether ‘the objects of all expertises are 
products (erga)’ in a sense that David Roochnik defines, of being ‘distinct item[s] whose being is con- 
tingent upon the activity of the producer’ (Benson's reference is to Roochnik (1986, 297), who identi- 
fies the possibility while arguing for his part that this is not the case). This latter debate is irrelevant to 
present purposes, since the ergon of statecraft in this dialogue is clearly a distinct item contingent 
upon the activity of its producer, though the item is immaterial (the woven fabric of political unity). 
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produced} it can alternatively ‘carry normative connotations of completing or 
bringing to perfection some ergon’.” 

If we take the Republic’s discussion of dunamis to be broadly programmatic, 
then in finding forms of knowledge (epistémai) in the Statesman described as 
having powers (dunameis), we should understand them as having the power to 
bring about characteristic erga (the plural of ergon), a term which will ultimately 
appear explicitly in the latter dialogue.” But is the identification of an ergon suf- 
ficient to constitute the unique identification of a dunamis? While the Statesman 
contains no programmatic discussion of the nature of a dunamis comparable to 
that of Republic 5, the overall progress of the inquiry suggests that a more com- 
plex account is needed. Namely, it is not enough to identify a dunamis by its ergon 
or to assume that ‘accomplishing it’ (ti apergazetai) is a straightforward and sin- 
gular task. Rather, one may need to distinguish various modes of relating to that 
ergon and to all that is involved in bringing it about, including the activities of 
those forms of expertise which are needed to co-operate with it (acting as the 
sunerga mentioned in the case of weaving at 280b3).”* By specifying the dunamis 
of politiké in terms of three participles and a set of diverse objects, the Visitor in 
the Statesman offers a definitional account which requires us to understand just 
how each of those participles and objects contributes to the realization of the 
overall expertise of statecraft. 


10.3 The dunamis of Ruling or epitaktikeé 


In the early divisions of the Statesman, the epitactic kind of knowledge, to which 
statecraft turns out to belong, is distinguished from the kritiké kind of knowledge 
that is not organized so as to exercise its power in the same activity or to the same 
end. And this distinction between epitaktiké (or epistatiké )** and kritiké furnishes 
the skeletal framework of the dunamis of statecraft. Indeed, at one point beyond 
our Passage the kingly expertise (hé basilike)’ is described as ‘itself having the 
dunamis of epistatike’ (308e4-6, my translation). But I take this to be a part- 
specification of the dunamis of statecraft, rather than the complete summary 
specification which is given in $2. Inasmuch as kingly expertise, or statecraft, is 
part of the more general expertise of epistatiké, as is made clear in the early divi- 
sions (see below), its dunamis must include this one. But to say that statecraft is 


71 Harte (2017, 149). 

»? Here I set aside Harte’s own primary concern in discussing this passage, which is with the possi- 
bility of ‘atypical’ uses of these powers. 

> See Amber Carpenter’s contribution to this volume, Chapter 7. 

4 Sometimes the Visitor refers to (#7) émuorarixy, as at 292b10, 292b12, and 308e5-6, implying a 
form of knowledge that is related to government (connected to the term 6 émuararns for a presiding 
officer); elsewhere, as we have seen, he refers to (7) émitaxtiKy Téxv7y, as at 260c6 (cf. 260b3-4 and 
passim), connected to the verb émitacow, ‘to command. 
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epitactic is not enough to explain its name or to completely specify its dunamis: 
that requires a fuller account of just how and what orders it gives, to what objects, 
and to what end. 

It was in the early divisions, in the course of illustrating the contrast between 
epitaktiké and kritike by contrasting the respective cases of the master-builder and 
the accountant, that we met the very first instance of ‘rule’ in the dialogue, as a 
noun (formed from a present participle) at 259e10 (archon), in a sentence that I 
translate as follows: ‘And every master-builder too does not act as a worker them- 
selves, but as a ruler (archén) over workers (259e9-10).° By translating this term 
here and throughout the dialogue as involving ‘rule, we can see that the dialogue 
puts on the table early the question: what does it mean to say that master-builders 
act as rulers over their workers - and thus engage in the same activity of ruling 
which features in $2 (Dunamis-Name)? 

The Visitor elaborates his early point in a further speech which helps to answer 
this question. Having reiterated that the master-builder has a share in gnostiké 
epistémeé (and so, by implication, belongs on that side of the division, rather than 
on the praktiké side), he goes on to specify the difference between the master- 
builder (ho architekton)*® and the case of the accountant, the expert in calcula- 
tions. The expertise of the latter had been established as likewise belonging to 
gnostiké, but as being rightly assigned no ‘job’ (ergon) other than judging (krinai) 
that which it discerns (259e5-7) — this being the first use of ergon in the dialogue 
in the context of forms of knowledge.” By contrast: 


it belongs to him [the master-builder], I think, once he has given his profes- 
sional judgment, not to be finished (mé telos echein) or to take his leave, in the 
way that the accountant took his, but to assign (prostattein) whichever is the 
appropriate task to each group of workers until they complete (apergasontai) 
what has been assigned to them. (260a4-7, trans. Rowe 2005, modified.) 


The master-builder’s role is to assign tasks - which we may infer to be erga, from 
both the contrast with the expertise of calculation, and the verb apergazomai, 
with its frequent close connection in Plato to ergon as an object - by means of 


5 Reading kai mén with the OCT and Rowe 1995a/?2005 and 1997; contrast Rowe’s translation 
‘but manage workers. Note that this claim by the Visitor is introduced with an ‘And’ (Ka?) because at 
this point, he is still concerned to establish that both calculation and master-building belong to 
gnostiké rather than praktiké; it is only at 260a4 that he will begin making the formal move to contrast 
the task of the master-builder in directing workers to complete the tasks that he has assigned them, to 
be labelled epitactic (commanding or ordering), with the task of the art of calculation, to be labelled 
critical (judging only). 

*° The case for translating ho architektén as ‘master-builder’ and not as ‘architect’ is argued in 
Lane (2020). 

*” As opposed to its featuring in dialectical exchanges between the Visitor and Young Socrates 
about the task of their inquiry, as at 258c9 and 284c6. 
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commanding or ordering workers what to do. Thus the distinctive nature of epi- 
tactic kinds of knowledge is picked out in terms of the power (to issue commands 
or orders) that defines them.”* To be sure, in English it might sound a bit odd, 
even hyperbolic, to call the master-builder someone who acts as a ‘ruler’; it might 
seem that Rowe's more deflationary ‘manage’ is better suited to the mundane set- 
ting of the master in a builder's yard. But because this case is meant to serve to 
identify the side of the division to which the statesman will ultimately be shown 
to belong, I think it best to translate here and throughout the dialogue so as to 
highlight the role of ruler already indicated here, a role that involves command- 
ing or giving orders. This best helps us to understand the sense that serving as a 
ruler will have in the eventual identification of statecraft in Dunamis-Name. 

Return now to the pointed and explicit identification of the dunamis of each of 
the three precious and kindred forms of expertise, and that of statecraft itself, in 
our Passage. The dunamis of each of the other three is shown to be not that of 
ruling (archein), but rather a distinct task, which is properly ruled over by the 
expertise of statecraft, such that statecraft is the master and each of the three is 
subordinate to it. Beginning with an illustration of statecraft ‘ruling’ by issuing 
orders as to whether (or not) each of the handworking kinds of knowledge, such 
as performing music, is to be learned, we find that this epitactic role carries over, 
from the master-builder in the early divisions, into the illustration of handwork- 
ing and music, and then into the distinguishing of statecraft from each of the 
three kindred and precious forms of knowledge themselves. Here I stress the 
epitactic dimension of this repeated pattern, which comports with the emphasis 
on the temporality, expressed in terms of the kairos, which I have stressed in 
earlier readings.”” For in deciding whether (or not) each subordinate form of 
expertise must exercise its own characteristic power (and notwithstanding the 
variation on that pattern in the case of judging), statecraft is exercising an 
epistemic-cum-epitactic power which is at least in principle temporal. That is, 
both actions and commands or orders must always take place in time, even if the 
duties of the judge are carried out with reference to overarching rather than 
immediate political commands. 

In statecraft’s issuing of commands or orders which its subordinates ‘must’ 
obey, we find not merely an expression of theoretical advisability (which would 
involve the broadly subjective attitude typically characterized by khré),*° but 
rather formulations involving dei and related expressions, which respond, as it 


*® Note that the division is between those who only judge, and those who both judge and com- 
mand, a point made later in the dialogue when kingly rule is said to be kritikén dépou tina kai 
epistatikén (292b9-10). 

29 Lane (1998, 139-146). 

°° On the contrast between the typically subjective khré and objective dei, with illustrations of their 
differing uses in Plato (though not in these passages) and other Greek texts, see Benardete 1965, who 
builds on an earlier study by Redard (1953). 
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were, not to an exhortatory but rather to an analytical question. Accordingly, I 
use ‘must’ rather than ‘should’ to translate this and related formulations through- 
out my Passage (contra Rowe, who uses ‘should’), in order to bring out the con- 
nection of this passage to the role of the epitactic more generally, a decision 
supported by the classification of statecraft as belonging to the epitactic kind of 
knowledge in the early divisions traced above. 

Reading the passage this way (and modifying Rowe’s translations accordingly 
both in this respect and, as defended above, in translating archein as ‘to rule’), we 
find the role of ruling knowledge introduced first in the illustrative case of handi- 
crafts. Announcing that there is a sort of knowledge which is concerned with 
whether (or not) ‘one must learn’ (dei manthanein, 304b4) any one of the hand- 
working knowledges, the Visitor invites Young Socrates to decide as to ‘whether 
no one of them [the handworking knowledges] must rule (archein) over any 
other, or whether the others must rule this one, or rather whether this one 
[sc., that same sort of knowledge concerned earlier with ‘whether we must learn 
any one of these or not’] must be engaged in overseeing (epitropeuousan) so as to 
rule (archein) all the others together’ (304b11-c2, Rowe trans. modified). Here, 
the participle epitropeuousan supplies the sense of managing or overseeing, showing 
together with the verb archein that the role involved is not one of discernment or 
knowledge alone, but of discernment combined with an epitactic power — just as 
in the case of the master-builder in relation to the manual labourers (ton ergaton) 
of the early divisions. For the expertise in question is inherently epitactic. It is 
defined not only by knowing whether a handworking expertise should be learned, 
but by its power of issuing commands or orders to others accordingly - a power 
which is described as that of ‘ruling’ 

Young Socrates agrees decidedly to the invitation to declare his commitment to 
the third alternative, namely, that it is that form of expertise which decides what, 
and whether, ‘one must learn; that ‘must rule’ over the one which is the object of 
learning and that does the teaching (304c4-6), and the same for the one that 
decides whether one must persuade or not, which must rule over the one with the 
power of persuading (dunamenés peithein, 304c7-8). (This move from music and 
handworking to ‘persuasion (peithein) has been prepared by an extended gloss on 
a certain kind of rhétoreia at 303e10-304a2 in presenting this as one of the three 
kindred arts.) The Visitor had already asserted the distinction that ‘the one [sc. a 
form of expertise] that decides whether one must persuade or not must rule over 
the one [sc. a form of expertise] that is capable of persuading’ (put more pithily in 
the Greek, at 304b7-8). 

Putting all of this together, the Visitor declares the dunamis of the politikos 
(304d8-9), in contrast to that of the practitioner of rhétoreia, to be deciding 
whether one [that is, some subordinate, who may be the rhetorician] must act 
through persuasion, or through some kind of force, or instead do nothing at all. 
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This is not to say that the statesman’s dunamis consists only in its role in relation 
to rhetoric. Rather, the key feature is its second-order dunamis of issuing decisive 
orders to subordinate forms of expertise, whether those which teach handicrafts 
or that which exercises rhetoric, the latter being the first of the three precious and 
kindred arts to have now been identified and separated off from the expertise of 
the statesman. Moreover, rhetoric is also identified as subordinate (hupéretoun) to 
statecraft as a result, since it must obey the latter’s commands (304d11-el),”’ 
making clear that statecraft must be master of the subordinate expertise of 
rhetoric. 

The Visitor then turns to the question of another dunamis (in the genitive, as 
dunameés, 304e3), which will turn out to be that of the second precious and kin- 
dred form of expertise, namely, generalship. Generalship involves its own set of 
imperatives at the first-order level of ‘how one must make war (poleméteon)’ 
(304e5-6).*” But this expertise too must be subordinated to the second-order rul- 
ing knowledge, statecraft, which alone can decide whether (or not) generalship is 
to be exercised. Statecraft here emerges as the expertise ‘that is able to understand 
whether we must make war (poleméteon) or whether we must withdraw in 
friendly fashion (dia philias apallakteon) (304e9-10, both imperatives formulated 
in -teon). Once again, statecraft is separated off from a kindred form of expertise, 
in this case generalship, as the second-order form of expertise able to determine 
whether a first-order expertise must or must not be exercised. And once again, 
the Visitor drives home the point that this second-order form of expertise must 
‘rule (archousan)’ over generalship, identifying it as ‘the genuine kingly expertise’ 
(ontos ousan basilikén, 305a6, my translation), and referring to this (grammat- 
ically feminine) kingly expertise as the only conceivable ‘mistress’ (despotis, the 
term for the feminine counterpart to the master of an oikos, who like him would 
exercise powers of command over slaves and servants).** And, just as with rhet- 
oric, the discussion of generalship concludes with an emphasis on each of the 
kindred forms of expertise in question being ‘subordinate’ to  statecraft 
(hupéretoun, 304e1 for rhetoric, as noted above; hupéretikén, 305a8, for general- 
ship; and hupéretin in the same move which will follow for judgeship below, 


*? On the striking characterization of rhétoreia here (304a1) as a form of epistémé, in contrast to the 
Gorgias, yet one oriented to persuading the multitude and the crowd (pléthous...ochlou, 304c10) 
through muthologia rather than teaching, in contrast to the philosophical rhetoric sketched in the 
Phaedrus, see El Murr (2014a, 218-220). 

°? See Smyth (1956) 933b: “The impersonal construction with —7éov is equivalent to de? 

*? Despotis here echoes the earlier surprise appearance of ‘mastery’ (despozonta) at 260c4, where 
archein might otherwise have been expected. Both word choices may serve to remind the reader that 
the political analysis being offered is not one on which a sharp constitutional distinction between 
political rule and household mastery can be assumed. Rather, as the Visitor insisted at the outset, it is 
the same expertise which should lead one to be called an ‘expert in kingship whether one acts in fact 
as a ruler or a private citizen, or as a household manager or slave-master (despotés), there being no 
difference in the nature of ruling between ruling a large household and ruling a small city (259b9-10). 
This point is adapted with some clarifications from Lane (2013, 73 n35). 
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305c7). This again underscores the contrasting role of mastery played by state- 
craft - equated, after all, at various points in the dialogue, with kingly expertise - 
over these subordinate forms of expertise. 

The third and final of the kindred forms of expertise to be treated, that of the 
judge,** exhibits a variation in the pattern so far identified, in that the ‘power of 
judges’ is identified as ‘subordinate’ (hupéretin 305c7) to that of the king - yet no 
invocation is made of the complementary language of ruling or mastery. Instead, 
there is a kind of delegation or assignment, in the identification of the function of 
the power of judging (dunatai, 305b4, picking up dunamis at 305b2) as being 
limited to ‘taking over from the legislator-king all those things that are established 
as lawful in relation to contracts (sumbolaia)’ (305b4-6). We may infer that judge- 
ship is not exercised in response to orders from the statesman at time f to judge or 
to cease judging, in the way that we saw generalship and rhetoric are claimed to 
be. Rather, the judge must judge whenever a case is brought. Nevertheless, we can 
reconstruct a kind of second-order role for statecraft in relation to judgeship even 
without the language of ruling. For the qualification of the king as a legislator 
(nomothetou basileds, 305b5-6, both terms in the genitive) implies that the king 
issues laws, which may be understood as generalized second-order commands or 
orders, and which the judge obeys in then issuing their first-order decisions as to 
whether (or not) an accused has violated such an order (involving also whether or 
not a particular law applies), albeit not issuing those decisions themselves at the 
temporal command of the statesman. Still, it is worth noting that the special ‘vir- 
tue’ (areté) of the judge is framed here not in epistemic terms, but in moral terms, 
in an unwillingness to decide matters contrary to law due to ‘being overcome by 
presents of some sort, or fears, or feelings of compassion, or again by any enmity 
or friendship’ (305b7-c3).*° It is during this discussion of the dunamis of judge- 
ship that Young Socrates refers to ‘the ergon of the dunamis’ (305c4-5). This lapi- 
dary phrase serves several functions. It highlights the nexus in this dialogue, as 
also in Republic 5, between a dunamis and the ergon which it aims to realize as a 
way of articulating a form of expertise (epistémeé); it underscores Young Socrates’ 
own alertness to this nexus and so a considerable degree of understanding of the 
logic of the inquiry; and it implicitly puts on the agenda of the dialogue the 


°4 Whereas in some earlier work I experimented with the translation ‘jurisprude in order to bring 
out the expertise-possessing dimension of the role, here I revert to the more usual ‘judge’ as this better 
signals the combination of expertise and activity in question. The same Greek word is sometimes 
translated ‘juror, as for the Athenian popular case described by Lanni (2006) p. 38, who writes: ‘I refer 
to dikastai as jurors to avoid the connotations of professionalism that the word judges conjures up in 
the modern mind? In the Statesman, by contrast, translating ‘judge’ as opposed to ‘juror’ allows for the 
possibility that Plato is exploring a judicial role based distinctively on an epistemic capacity (since the 
division of forms of expertise has been in question, though here, he notably avoids calling this cap- 
acity a form of knowledge), or at least one that is to be refashioned so as to be suitable to a regime 
overseen by a true statesman. 

°° Tam indebted here to comments made by Claudia Dumitru and Eli Scharlatt-Davey, respectively. 
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question of just what the ergon of the dunamis of statecraft — that dunamis being 
so far identified as ruling, both generally and over the three precious and kindred 
arts in particular — will turn out to be. Before arriving at the ergon of statecraft, 
however, its dunamis itself has still to be identified and characterized in contrast 
to those of the precious and kindred forms of expertise, which is the burden of 
the antepenultimate (S1) and penultimate speeches (S1’) of our Passage: these 
constitute the culmination of the pattern of argument so far. 


10.4 S1 (305c10-d5): Statecraft as Ruling over ‘those 
[forms of expertise] with the power to take action’ 


At 305c10-d5, the Visitor sums up the differentiation that has been achieved of all 
three of the precious and kindred forms of expertise from statecraft (which he 
refers to in the same speech as both politike and basiliké, qualifying the latter with 
the same phrase describing it as the ‘genuine kingly expertise’ that we noted earl- 
ier (here, 305d1; cf. 305a6)). This is the culmination of the arguments so far in our 
Passage, once again using its characteristic imperatives (both -teon and dei, to be 
construed in the sense of ‘must’ or objective necessity): 


If then one looks at all the sorts of expert knowledge that have been discussed, it 
must be observed (katanoéteon) that none of them has been disclosed as*® state- 
craft. For the genuine kingly expertise (tén...ontds ousan basilikeén) must not 
itself take action (ouk autén dei prattein), but rule those with the power to take 
action (archein ton dunamenon prattein), because it knows when it is the right 
time and when it is the wrong time (enkairias te peri kai akairias) to begin and 
set in motion the most important things in cities; and the others must do what 
has been prescribed for them. 

(S1: 305c10-d5, Rowe translation modified in multiple respects.) 


Because this speech is informative about statecraft in relation to its knowledge of 
the kairos, it is often (as in Lane (1998)) taken to be part of the final definition of 
statecraft. But in fact, what is said here about statecraft is overall said in the nega- 
tive: the point being made is that none of the three precious and kindred forms of 
expertise ‘has been disclosed as statecraft. Thus the name of statecraft remains to 
be properly identified and explained. So S1 is not part of the definition of state- 
craft proper, but rather, part of the final account of the three precious and kindred 


°° T translate the dvapaivw here as ‘disclosed as’ in place of Rowe (1997) who translates ‘declared to 
be’; the idea recalls the dialectical goal of dAwors, a manifestation or showing, at 287a3-4, a point I 
owe to Susan Sauvé Meyer. 
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forms of expertise - as is made clear in S1’ where their respective individual 
names are characterized and explained (albeit at an abstract level). 

Nevertheless, S1 does sum up some important information about statecraft. It 
emphasizes, as I have previously argued,”’ that the statesman’s expertise is inher- 
ently temporal, ruling over those forms of expertise with the power to take first- 
order actions by determining at the second-order level what is the opportune 
moment, the kairos, for them to act or refrain from acting. Here I emphasize that 
this temporality is not only something to be discerned (as in, whether this is a 
time for peace or a time for war), as it were as a matter of passively registered 
knowledge. Rather, it is also a marker of the commands or orders that must be 
issued to those subordinate arts dealing with ‘the most important things in cities’ 
(305d1, d3-4), if the ruling knowledge is to realize its ergon. 

The Visitor is here drawing a contrast between those forms of expertise which 
‘have the power to take action (ton dunamenon prattein) (my translation, 305d2; 
cf. praktiké in the early divisions) and that one, statecraft, which ‘must not itself 
take action (ouk autén dei prattein, 305d1-2) but rather ‘rule’ (archein) over those 
that do (305d2), interpreting prattein here consistently with praktike in the early 
divisions as a matter of first-order bodily action, as opposed to second-order 
decision-issuing command.** Once again, these forms of expertise are being dis- 
tinguished each by their characteristic dunamis, the specific power which 
uniquely characterizes them. It is notable that S1 does not itself refer to the duna- 
mis of statecraft, but that is clearly in view as a contrast to the dunamis of each of 
the subordinate forms of expertise mentioned here. 

And that dunamis of the subordinate forms of expertise is driven home in the 
Visitor’s subsequent speech, 305d7-10, in which he turns to the question of the 
names appropriate to each of those: I call this $1’ as it is the complement to S1, 
filling out the names of the three subordinate ‘precious and related’ expertise. The 
Visitor does so at a high level of abstraction which involves, inter alia, driving 
home the idiosyncratic way in which he is using prattein as distinct from archein, 
consistent with the early divisions at the point of the master-builder. Here he 
emphasizes that ‘the sorts of expertise we have just examined [namely the three 
precious and kindred sorts] rule (archousai) neither each other nor themselves, 
but each is concerned with some individual activity of its own (tina idian autés 
ousa hekasté praxin) (305d7-9, modifying Rowe trans.). This formulation again 
aligns prattein and what is praktiké with the first-order actions of these subordin- 
ate forms of expertise, as opposed to the role of rule (using a participle of the verb 
archein) which is reserved here for the statesman. The latter shares the epitactic 


37 Lane (1995, 1998, 2013). 

°° There is one inconsistency in this terminological distinction, however, when at 311b8, beyond 
our Passage, there is said to be a praxis of political weaving: this may be a case of Plato's willingness to 
relax strict nomenclature once the latter has been used to drive home a point. 
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dimension of the master-builder’s rule, described by the same verb archein, over 
his workers. 

And crucially, each of these subordinate sorts of expertise has ‘in accordance 
with the individual nature of the activities... appropriately acquired a name that 
is individual to it (305d9-10). So, while kingship had been distinguished in $1 by 
its role of ruling ‘those [forms of expertise] with the capacity to perform practical 
tasks by reference to the kairos for their performance, it had not been assigned its 
own dunamis there. Now, with each of the subordinate (precious and kindred) 
expertises having been given its own name in accordance with its characteristic 
dunamis, the Visitor is prepared to turn to the complementary question of the 
dunamis of kingship - which he will finally in S2 identify and name as politike. 


10.5 S2 or Dunamis-Name (305e2-6): Identifying the dunamis 
Which Is Most Justly Called Statecraft 


This brings us to $2 or Dunamis-Name, repeated here in my translation: 


In contrast, the form of expertise that rules over all of these [sc. other forms of 
expertise], and cares for the laws and all that is to do with the city, and weaves 
everything together in the most correct way - this we would most justly, it 
seems, call statecraft (politiké), encompassing its power with the name of the 
public domain.*? (305e2-6, my translation) 


We can now see that the first clause refers back to $1, which had precisely summed 
up the results of the Passage so far in establishing statecraft as ruling over the 
three precious and related arts. But that pattern of ruling and subordination of 
the three precious and related arts in terms of the kairos did not involve any men- 
tion of caring or weaving (and did not thematize the laws, though the discussion 
of the judge did involve the statesman as ‘legislator-king’ and the judges as having 
the dunamis of being ‘guardian of the laws’). Instead, S2 broadens its scope to sum 
up not just the results of the pattern of our Passage, but the results of the dia- 
logue’s inquiry as a whole. For the dunamis of statecraft that has emerged so far in 
the dialogue is not only the epitactic dimension which was established in the 
treatment of ‘ruling’ in the early divisions. The role of statecraft was also specified 
as ‘caring’ in the original shepherd-divisions and especially in their reformulation 
in the wake of the myth (to ensure that ‘caring’ was used instead of a too-narrow 
herd-feeding term). And finally, statecraft was articulated in terms of the para- 
deigma of weaving, which was also itself termed as a form of ‘caring’ for clothes. 


3? See n2-n4 above on this translation. 
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Having already reviewed the role of ‘ruling, I now discuss ‘caring’ and ‘weaving’ 
in turn. 

In the criticism of the myth or story, the Visitor specified that the statesman 
does not ‘rear’ his herd, but rather engages along with other herdsmen in a 
broader set of roles, for which he initially ventures several possible appellations 
(275e6-8) — it has to be ‘called some kind of expertise in “herd-keeping” or “look- 
ing after” (therapeutikén) or “caring for” (epimelétikén) (275e6-7) — before, in the 
case of ‘kingly rule; ultimately settling for the name of ‘care (epimeleia) of the 
whole human community together’ (276b8-c2). And the noun translated in 275e6 
as ‘caring for, namely epimeletiké, is later semantically privileged in the Visitor's 
summary point that the function of the statesman must be understood to be ‘care 
of the whole human community together’ (276b8), before it returns in the 
course of $2. 

‘Caring for’ (epimeloumenén) in $2 (Dunamis-Name), thus names this role of 
serving the good of the ruled, as a dimension of the unique dunamis of statecraft 
or political expertise. This complements the epitactic role of the statesman or 
king as master, by clarifying that his mastery and rule must serve to care for those 
he rules, a point that is brought out by the identification of the final group of 
rivals to his title as the ‘the class of slaves and all those people who are subordin- 
ate to others’ (289c4), even though the statesman is ultimately vindicated as their 
master. Such caring must aim at achieving of what is good for them, as is sug- 
gested throughout the Visitor’s earlier comparison of the statesman to the expert 
trainers and doctors, whose concern after a period of absence must be with what 
is ‘better’ (beltionon) for their charges (295c9), as always with what is ‘precisely 
appropriate’ (akribos...to prosékon) for each of them (295a2-3). In other words, 
like the herdsmen, trainers, and doctors, the statesman practices a therapeia, a 
form of expertise that is inherently and necessarily oriented to the good of its 
subjects.*° The sole criterion for a statesman and generally for ‘wise rulers’ (tois 
emphrosin archousin, 297a6) is concluded to be doing ‘what is to the benefit (sum- 
phora) of the citizens (296d6-e4), so as ‘to preserve them and so far as they can 
bring it about that they are better (ameinous) than they were’ (297b2-3). All this, I 
suggest, is the content of the caring which orients the aim of political ruling and 
constitutes a distinctive dimension of its dunamis. 

Thus ‘caring’ brings to bear the particular purpose and orientation with which 
the epitactic dunamis of statecraft (or of weaving) is to be exercised, while ‘weav- 
ing’ is the precise task that the statesman is to deploy his epitactic capacity 
oriented to caring to realize (and weaving itself was described as a form of ‘care’ 
for clothes earlier in the dialogue). Moreover, all three are exercised by the 


*° See Lane (2019) on therapeutic technai elsewhere in Plato. The Statesman also uses epime- 
leian...tina therapeian as names for kinds of expertise that care for and look after clothes (281b4; cf. 
pasan tén...therapeutikén, also in the context of clothes, 282a2). 
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statesman in a way that pertains to the city as a whole (kata polin in S2 is echoed 
at 305e10).*’ For its part, the mention of weaving serves as a fulcrum, looking 
both backward to the paradeigma of weaving, but also forward beyond our 
assigned Passage, as the Visitor immediately goes on to suggest: ‘At this point we'll 
want, wont we, to pursue it [the expertise of statecraft defined in $2] further by 
reference to the model (paradeigma) of the expertise of weaving, now that all the 
classes of things in the city have become clear to us?’ (305e8-10, Rowe trans. 
modified). And then he continues in his next speech: “Then it seems that we 
should discuss the intertwining that belongs to kingship — of what kind it is, and 
in what way it intertwines to render us what sort of fabric’ (306a1-3, Rowe trans.). 
Picking up ‘intertwining’ (suwmploke) as one of the great kinds of expertise from the 
division of weaving itself, the Visitor here points out that statecraft, like weaving, 
involves an activity of intertwining which produces a fabric - or to put it in the 
combined terms of the Republic and Statesman, it is an expertise with a dunamis 
which serves to realize (apergazetai) an ergon. 

Are ruling, caring, and weaving three entirely distinct activities? The answer is 
no.*” The statesman is to rule over the other forms of expertise, giving epitactic 
orders to the three precious and kindred practitioners, and also (in the closing 
pages of the dialogue beyond our Passage), to the ‘educators and tutors’ who do 
the preliminary culling and preparing of citizens capable of receiving education 
(308d6-7), and more generally in the role of statecraft as commanding and order- 
ing ‘those who prepare the other things it needs for its own work (308d7-9), with 
a pair of verbs used first as participles (prostattousa kai epistatousa, 308d6), and 
then as finite verbs (prostattei kai epistattei, 308d9). So the epitactic role of the 
statesman in giving orders to the educators is part of what is involved in his car- 
ing for everything in the city, a task which includes caring for the citizens, by 
overseeing their education, and also, by weaving their dispositions together in a 
fabric of civic unity, which will enable those properly prepared to issue kairos- 
respecting orders themselves when they are entrusted by the statesman with the 
offices. 

What this suggests is that the inquiry as a whole, with its divisions and now its 
smelting culminating in S1, have elucidated not only all the forms of expertise 
relevant to politics, but also all the general kinds of things to do with the city - the 
kinds of objects relevant to the city, as in the initial divisions modelled on the 
paradeigma of weaving earlier. But now, the paradeigma will return as model not 
for identification of civic kinds but for the identification of the task of kingly 
weaving as intertwining, as the Visitor continues: “Then it seems that we should 
discuss the intertwining that belongs to kingship — of what kind it is, and in what 


*. Tam grateful to Norah Woodcock and Jiseob Yoon for comments on these relationships. 
* See the discussion of this question in El Murr, Chapter 12 in this volume, treating the remainder 
of the dialogue on which I comment only briefly here. 
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way it intertwines to render us what sort of fabric’ (306a1-3, trans. Rowe). The 
fabric which is the ergon produced by weaving will be a fabric of civic virtues pos- 
sessed and actualized by the educated part of the citizenry, a group divided into 
two, those inclined toward courage and those inclined toward moderation. Kingly 
statecraft must not only rule over the subordinate forms of expertise, but it must 
also effect an intertwining to realize its ergon. And in so doing, it will rule not 
only over the practitioners of the other expertises, but also over the citizens, a 
shift that is made only tacitly in the wording of Dunamis-Name but that comes to 
fruition in the final section of the dialogue. 


10.6 The ergon of the dunamis of Statecraft: The Woven 
Fabric of Kingly Weaving in S3 


The term ergon is used repeatedly in the Statesman to refer to the products of dis- 
tinct kinds of knowledge.** We have already noted Young Socrates’ venturing of 
the striking phrase, ‘the ergon of the dunamis’ (305c4-5). While the youth employs 
it there in the context of judgeship, the parallels emphasized throughout the pas- 
sage between statecraft and the three precious and kindred forms of expertise, as 
well as the analytical relationship between dunamis and ergon laid out in Republic 
5, suffice to put on the table the question: what is the ergon of the dunamis of 
statecraft? That is a question which the Visitor finally answers explicitly in refer- 
ring to ‘the single and complete task (ergon) of kingly weaving-together’ 
(310e7-8). And then in his final speech in the dialogue, the kind of knowledge 
that is statecraft is again defined by its epitactic orientation, with the exercise of 
the power of command or order, directed toward the realization of an ergon 
which is here fully elaborated. 

The statesman rules over the citizens. But the course of the dialogue has shown 
that statecraft does not directly produce its ergon, even as a weaver produces 
clothes; this was the burden of the distinction between the statesman’s archein 
and the ‘precious and kindred arts’ prattein that was explored above. The states- 
mans role is rather to issue commands and orders which result in the ‘completiom 
(apotelesasa, 311c3) of what it is the task of S3 finally to characterize as its telos: 
the ‘goal (telos) of the smoothly woven intertwined fabric of the activity of state- 
craft’ (311b7-8, in S3). S3 thus fills out in detail the ergon (the woven civic fabric) 
of the dunamis of statecraft, which in $2 had been invoked in general terms 
(everything together’); whereas S2 achieves a sufficient definition to justify 


*® See 259e6, 277b1, 281a8, 282e4, 287d4, 288a9, 288b7, 288e6, 289c9, 292b12, 305c5, 308c2, and 
310e8. It is also used to refer to the task of the dialectical inquiry at 258c9 (by Young Socrates) and 
284c6 (by the Visitor), and again by the Visitor in the standard expression for ‘words and deeds’ 
(283e4). 
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assigning the name of statecraft, S3 completes and elaborates that definition. The 
task and goal of statecraft is production of a civic fabric which is not tangible but 
immaterial, consisting of the wovenness of the dispositions and actions of the 
citizens together in a complex but harmonious unity, and doing this by means of 
the divine and human bonds which it is beyond the scope of this chapter to dis- 
cuss fully.*# 


10.7 Conclusion 


The distinctive power (dunamis) by which any form of ruling knowledge is iden- 
tified, is to rule by giving orders. But while this is essential to the dunamis of 
statecraft, in the specific case of that form of expertise, this ruling knowledge is a 
power exercised in rule over the whole city, oriented to caring for the good of all 
those ruled, and seeking to accomplish the realization of a distinctive ergon, 
namely, that of weaving together the unity of the fabric of the city. The statesman 
is master, not servant or subordinate. Yet his mastery is directed solely to caring 
for - or one might fairly say serving - the good of those over whom he rules. The 
statesman is ultimately defined in our Passage insofar as the unique name of his 
expertise is explained as the conjunction of the dunamis of ruling in the epitactic 
sense of commanding or ordering, oriented to caring, and issuing in the ergon of 
political weaving. 

In fact, the dialogue has manifested a seemingly paradoxical play between the 
notions of mastering and serving as they pertain to rule. For the statesman is 
defined as a master in one sense, equated to a king, and yet also as someone who, 
while not subordinate to anyone else in the city, is engaged in serving in the sense 
of being oriented to the good of those whom he rules. As we noted in the pattern 
by which the three precious and kindred arts were successively separated off from 
statecraft, to say that the subordinate forms of expertise do not rule (over) them- 
selves, is to say that they do not rule - epitactically command - their own actions, 
but are rather subordinate to the statecraft whose role is to do so. This is a strong 
claim, though meant to be consistent with the thought that each of these forms of 
expertise is indeed master of their own domains in a way (as one might say, for 
generalship, being master of discerning and commanding how to make war). Yet 
the point remains that because they are not master of the domain at the second- 
order level, none of them can be strictly said to be ‘masters’ at all. They are instead 
subordinates or servants (hupéretai plural, from the singular hupéretés,** a word 


* See Lane (1998, 169-173). See also El Murr (201 4a, 284), remarking that what statecraft weaves 
‘nest pas la cité elle-méme mais les conditions théoriques de son unité, and his Chapter 12, in 
this volume. 

* See Rhodes (1981, 439), for its political sense: ‘The word ianpézns was sometimes used of public 
slaves...; though he defends the view that it could be used of privately or individually owned slaves as 
well. See also Ismard (2017), itself drawing extensively on the Statesman. 
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tracked above throughout the Passage), serving under the one true or genuine 
‘master’ in the polis as a whole, that is, statecraft as exercised by the statesman. 
And this subordination is not merely among abstractions. If generalship (and the 
other two) are subordinate to statecraft, the general must be subordinate to the 
statesman. The relationship of mastery is a relationship of command or order, at 
least in principle, over both other forms of expertise and over the citizens, even 
when it is in part exercised through a mediating set of institutions and political 
culture so as to be realizable indirectly, through the judgment of the citizens 
inhabiting the offices.*° 

The relationship of the statesman to those subordinate forms of expertise, and, 
crucially, to their practitioners, had already become a vexed and subtle point earl- 
ier in the dialogue. Having divided off seven kinds of possessions and the relevant 
knowledge relating to each of them on the model of weaving, and making refer- 
ence to having even earlier divided off the art of herd-rearing of tame living crea- 
tures other than humans, the Visitor had announced that ‘what remains is the 
class of slaves and all those people who are subordinate to others, among whom, I 
strongly suspect, those who dispute with the king about the “woven fabric” itself 
[of the city, on the model of weaving], will come into view’ (289c4-6, trans. Rowe 
1997). And having then set aside actual legal slaves, together with retailers (and 
related forms of expertise - notably including naukléroi or shipowners, 290a1), 
and heralds and others who seem to be public slaves employed in relation to 
political offices, the Visitor then again said that the remaining rivals to the states- 
man will appear in the larger group just described, even though ‘it would seem 
very odd indeed to look for these in some portion of the subordinate forms of 
expertise’ (290b9-c1). Odd, as we may now understand, precisely because any 
rivals to the statesman would conceptually be expected to appear in the domain 
of a master art, not a subordinate one. But in fact, a proper understanding shows 
that all are subordinate to the statesman or king. Thus the true statesman will be 
classed as a master rather than a servant, in keeping with his original identifica- 
tion with the king or basileus. Yet it is his purpose to serve the good of the ruled. 
As master, the statesman seeks to serve. 

This understanding of the dunamis of statecraft, in the identification of which 
our Passage culminates, furnishes a reply to a remark by Thomas Hobbes, who 
asked in the preface to De Cive, ‘How many men have been killed by the errone- 
ous doctrine that sovereign Kings are not masters but servants of society?’*’ 
Contra Hobbes, the Statesman suggests that the role of the king or statesman as 
master, and as servant, need not be understood as antithetical. For this dialogue 
treats kings, and rulers more generally, as simultaneously both epitactically mas- 
tering, and serving (the good of), those they rule. The Platonic ruler in the 
Statesman rules by discerning and commanding what is for the good of the ruled. 


46 Lane (2013). *” Hobbes (1998, 8), a passage called to my attention by Richard Tuck. 
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His power is fundamentally the power (dunamis) of ruling, a power which he 
exercises with an orientation of caring and in the service of accomplishing the 
work (ergon) of political weaving - thus uniting the three participles central to 
the culmination of our Passage in which the full dunamis of statecraft is finally 
identified and its name properly explained.** 


*8 T am grateful to have begun this chapter while the Lucy Shoe Meritt Scholar in Residence at the 
American Academy in Rome, using its Arthur and Janet C. Ross Library. For comments on earlier 
versions, I thank the participants in the 2018 Oslo PDP Conference, and especially Rachel Barney, 
Amber Carpenter, Dimitri El Murr, and Susan Sauvé Meyer, for their comments on subsequent ver- 
sions as well; those who attended my 2018 Bergen Ancient Philosophy Symposium keynote lecture, 
and 2018 Knox Lecture at the University of St Andrews, which each incorporated aspects of this chap- 
ter; and Merrick Anderson, Amanda Greene, Verity Harte, Emily Hulme Kozey, André Laks, Matthew 
Landauer, René de Nicolay, and Gabriel Shapiro. For relevant recent conversations, I thank, in add- 
ition to those named above, Jonathan Beere, Joseph Bjelde, Sarah Broadie, Gail Fine, John Haldane, 
Christian Illies, Terry Irwin, M. M. McCabe, and Jeremy Reid. I also benefited greatly from discus- 
sions with the participants in my graduate seminars on the dialogue at Princeton in Spring 2015 and 
Spring 2020. 


11 
Weaving together Natural Courage 


and Moderation 
305e8-308b9 


Rachana Kamtekar 


Introduction 


Near the end of the Statesman, the Visitor proposes to answer three questions on 
the basis of the model of weaving that he has been using in order to understand 
political expertise: (1) What sort of intertwining is the ‘kingly intertwining’? (2) 
In what way does it intertwine? and (3) What sort of ‘garment’ does it weave? 
(306a1-3). By the end of the dialogue, he will have explained (1) that political 
expertise reconciles the opposition between naturally courageous and moderate 
kinds in order to produce a unified city; (2) that it does so by bringing it about 
that citizens share true opinions about the fine, good, and just (309c), arranging 
marriages between courageous and moderate people (310b-e), and ensuring both 
types representation in civic offices (311a); and finally, (3) that the ‘woven gar- 
ment’ produced by political expertise is a community of these different types liv- 
ing together in agreement and friendship (311b-c). 

In the section of the dialogue to be discussed here (305e8-308b9), the Visitor 
begins by saying that in order to explain the end and activity of political expertise 
(3), he needs to demonstrate ‘that a part (meros) of virtue is in some way (tina 
tropon) different from [a] virtue in kind (aretés eidei)’ (306a8).’ After this demon- 
stration, he explains the way in which courage and temperance or moderation 
(sophrosuné, henceforth ‘moderatiom’), both virtues, are opposed to one another 
(306a11-307c2), and, finally, describes how the natural temperamental differ- 
ences between potentially brave and potentially moderate people can escalate into 
civic conflict (stasis) and the downfall of the city (307c2-308b8). Compared to 
Plato treatment of the virtues in the early and middle dialogues, which stresses 
what the virtues have in common (e.g. Meno 71b-74b), and describes the corro- 
sive effect on civic unity of privatizing desires (e.g. Resp. 464c), our section of the 


’ All translations from Plato are my own. 
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Statesman contains a novel claim about the relationship of the virtues to one 
another - that there is a respect in which they are opposed - and a novel claim 
about a source of civic conflict - that civic conflict can originate in natural tem- 
peramental differences. These two novel claims may be combined to flesh out the 
Statesman’s account of political expertise as weaving, for political expertise 
resolves disagreement not only by designing institutions that reduce both the 
temperamental differences among citizens and the impact of these differences in 
public decision-making, but also by subjecting evaluative disagreements among 
non-experts to analysis and normative measurement. 

Below, section 11.1 argues that the Visitor identifies disagreements about 
whether a course of action, or a person, is courageous or rash, moderate or cow- 
ardly, as a source of conflict in the city, and claims that these disagreements are 
rooted in natural temperamental differences among human beings; political 
expertise addresses these disagreements by producing shared true opinions 
among citizens about what is fine, good, and just. Section 11.2 develops an 
account of how political expertise might use the two expertises of measurement 
(metrétiké) described at Plt. 283c-85c to give citizens of opposing outlooks shared 
beliefs about what is just, fine, and good (309c-11a). Section 11.3 concludes by 
pointing to some counterparts in the Laws to the account of expertise this chapter 
has developed from the Statesman. 


11.1 How Courage and Moderation Are Opposed 


The Visitor takes his first task to be to demonstrate a statement that he describes 
as ‘easily-attacked by the disputatious in relation to the opinions of the many’ (tois 
peri logous amphisbététikois kai mal’ euepitheton pros tas ton pollon doxas, 
306a9-10), ‘astonishing’ (thaumaston, 306b6), and ‘not customary’ (ouk eidthota, 
306b13). This is the statement that there is some difference, even opposition, 
between virtues that are usually said to be friendly to one another (306c1).” To do 
this, he begins, ‘we should investigate in all things, however many we on the one 
hand call fine, and on the other hand put (tithemen) into two kinds (eidé) opposed 
to one another’ (306c7-8). This statement tells us two important things about the 
scope of the investigation: on the one hand, we will investigate among all (sump- 
asi) sorts of things we call fine, viz., bodies and souls, realities and representations 
(cf. 307c10-d4), but on the other hand, our investigation is restricted to the things 


> This might call to mind Socrates’ arguments refuting Protagoras’ view of the virtues as operating 
independently of one another like the parts of the face, and so as unlike one another and capable of 
conflicting with one another in the Protagoras (329d-333e, 349a-350c). But the Visitor’s position here 
is not the same as Protagoras at all; instead, he aims to show the respect in which the virtues differ, 
which is consistent with the virtues being unified. 
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that we call fine but put into two opposed kinds.’ The use of ‘kind’ (eidos), here and 
at 306a8 where the question about difference or opposition between the ‘parts’ of 
virtue was initially raised, recalls the Visitor’s lesson at 263b: every kind (eidos) is 
a part (meros), but not every part is a kind. When we put the two parts of virtue 
into two kinds, we claim that each has some specific nature that the other lacks. 

The Visitor proposes to undertake his demonstration ‘through words’ (dia 
logon, 306d10-11), by which, I propose, he means investigating our language. This 
way of investigating has some affinity with Socrates’ method of investigating by 
looking at words in the Phaedo (eis tous logous kataphugonta en ekeinois skopein, 
99e5). There, because he finds looking at natural things themselves confusing, 
Socrates assumes the existence of Forms (e.g. the Beautiful itself) by which sens- 
ible things (e.g. flowers) have their sensible properties (e.g. sensible beauty) 
(99d-100a). In the Statesman the Visitor picks out two kinds within the language 
of praise and blame. He identifies the first kind of the fine or good or praise- 
worthy, namely the courageous, as follows: when we admire keenness or quick- 
ness or vigour, whether in bodies, souls, actions or representations, we speak in 
praise ‘using a single appellation, that of courage (mia chromenoi prosrhései té tés 
andreias) (306e7) for all of them. We say things like ‘sharp and brave (andreion), 
and ‘quick and manly (andrikon)’ (306c10-e3). Similarly for the second kind, the 
moderate: when we admire things that are quiet, slow, soft, smooth or heavy - 
plans, actions, voice, movement, music - we use terms having to do with orderli- 
ness, saying that the quiet thing is also ‘moderate’ (307a7-b3). In each case, we are 
collecting diverse qualities (quickness, sharpness, etc.), manifested in diverse 
instances (bodies, souls, etc.), under one name.* 

According to the Visitor’s account, our calling something ‘brave’ expresses the 
thought ‘this quickness is good/fine’ in the condition where we have judged 
quickness to be appropriate or timely (en kairo, 307b1). ‘Brave’ differs from terms 
like ‘sharp’ and ‘quick’ because it includes a positive evaluation, which we apply 
when we judge that an instance of sharpness/quickness is appropriate; it also dif- 
fers from terms like ‘good’ and ‘fine’ because while we can call an instance of 
appropriate smoothness/slowness ‘good’ or ‘fine, we can call it not ‘brave} but 
rather, ‘moderate’ 

It's useful to compare and contrast the Visitor’s treatment of our use of the 
terms, ‘brave’ and ‘moderate’ with the characterization of thick ethical concepts in 


° The Visitor is here reporting a collection we make in our ordinary ethical language; for divisions 
based in ordinary practices, see e.g. 264e, of the dry-land-rearing tribe of herd-rearing into the winged 
and the footed, and 291e, of monarchy into tyranny and kingship. 

* Although the very first methodological lesson of the dialogue was that in the collection and div- 
ision of kinds we should not be misled by mere names (king, statesman, householder, slave-master are 
the same, possessor of knowledge of how to rule, even though called by different names, 258e-259d), 
the present passage shows that this is compatible with investigating the categories carved up by 
our names. 
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contemporary metaethics.* Thick ethical concepts are both descriptive and evalu- 
ative, to be contrasted both with non-evaluative descriptive concepts like quick 
and slow on the one hand, and primarily evaluative (‘thin’) concepts like right and 
good, on the other. Of course, whereas some contemporary meta-ethicists, e.g. 
expressivists, might think that thin concepts are purely evaluative and not 
descriptive, Plato thinks that fine and good are descriptive too; in the late dia- 
logues he seems to suggest that they are higher-order properties like order, sym- 
metry, and truth that need to be grasped intellectually. Further, the Visitor takes 
for granted two things that contemporary meta-ethicists disagree about: first, that 
it is possible to disentangle the evaluative and non-evaluative components of 
thick ethical concepts — that is just what he is doing for courage and moderation - 
and second, that the advocates of things as courageous and moderate understand 
each other without sharing each other’s evaluations - after all, they disagree 
(307a4-5). Below, I will describe how Plato exploits the expressibility of thick 
ethical disagreement in thin terms to make it amenable to reconciliation by polit- 
ical expertise. 

This is not the first time Plato has noticed the thick, evaluative-cum-descriptive, 
character of some of our ethical language. In Resp. 8, Socrates says that the demo- 
cratic character's corrupters encourage his previously repressed bad desires, ‘calling 
hubris, “being well-brought-up”; anarchy, “freedom”; wastefulness, “magnificence”; 
and shamelessness, “courage” (560e).° (By contrast Socrates’ Resp. 6 claim, that the 
sophist applies the names ‘shameful; ‘good, ‘bad; ‘just; ‘unjust’ in accordance with 
what the mob enjoys or is angered by (493b-c), which makes the point that the soph- 
ist treats evaluative terms as if the responses of the many determine their correct 
application, is about the use of evaluative language generally and does not pick out 
thick terms in particular.) 

It’s important that the Visitor’s treatment of our terms ‘courageous’ and ‘moder- 
ate’ does not reduce them to something purely descriptive and non-evaluative, like 
‘quick, ‘sharp; etc. Rather, we can think of the Visitor as dividing among evaluative 
terms in ordinary language, and collecting them into two kinds, the quick-fine and 
the slow-fine. To see this, contrast Charmides’ (failed) attempt at a reductive 
account of moderation in the Charmides, viz., that moderation is ‘doing all things 
in an orderly and calm way...a sort of quietness’ (kosmids kai hésuché. .. hésuchiotés 


° In Bernard Williams’s influential account of these concepts: ‘[The application of] specific ethical 
notions...such as treachery and promise and brutality and courage, which seem to express a union of 
fact and value...is determined by what the world is like (for instance, by how someone has behaved), 
and yet, at the same time, their application usually involves a certain valuation of the situation, of 
persons or actions. (Williams 1985, 129-130). Williams is particularly interested in the contrast 
between these latter, ‘thin, concepts, which he says survive reflection and are used in moral philoso- 
phy, with thick ethical concepts, which he says are embedded in particular ways of life. 

® Lane (1998, 183-185) says that in the Republic this is a corruption in judgement, due to deliberate 
manipulation, whereas in the Statesman the conflict is due to a difference in the temperament of those 
making the judgements. 
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tis, 159b3-4). Socrates refutes this definition by the observation that in writing, 
playing music, learning etc., quickness is more admirable than quietness, yet mod- 
eration is always admirable (159c-160b). The Visitor is not liable to the same 
objection when he describes the courageous in terms of the quick, sharp, etc., and 
the moderate in terms of slow, smooth, etc., because he is very clear that his inves- 
tigation is among the things we call fine (306c7-8), and that it is when something 
slow, smooth, etc. is judged to be appropriately or finely done that it is called ‘mod- 
erate’ or ‘orderly’ (307a7-b3, and likewise for ‘brave’, 306e9-12). So the Visitor's 
gloss on e.g. a courageous action would be ‘the fine action that is quick or the 
action that is quick when being quick is appropriate.” Although one might think of 
thick terms as the result of adding the qualification ‘fine’ or ‘appropriate’ to the 
purely descriptive ‘quick; it is truer to the Visitor’s method in the Statesman to 
think of him as collecting by ‘fine’ and then dividing ‘fine’ into its opposed kinds, 
quick and slow, so ‘thickening’ the ‘thin’ category by adding in descriptive content. 

The Visitor provides a parallel collection-and-division of our terms of blame: 
when we judge something to be untimely or inappropriate (akaira, 307b6), we 
blame it, calling what is sharper and faster and harder than appropriate 
(oxutera...tou kairou kai thatto kai sklérotera) ‘hubristic’ and ‘manic (307b9-10), 
and what is deeper and slower and softer, ‘cowardly’ and ‘lazy’ (307c2). 

Here is a visualization of the Visitor’s collection-and-division of our 
evaluations: 


Brave Moderate 
(quick-fine) (slow-fine) 


Shameful 


Cowardly 
(slow-shameful) 


Figure 11.1 Evaluations: collected and divided 


One feature of this collection-and-division that is worth underscoring is that 
the subordinate properties entail the superordinate ones: ‘brave’ is what we call 


” My account vindicates the Visitor from Mishima’s (1995, 309-310), charge of blurring the dis- 
tinction between nonmoral and moral descriptions of actions. 
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the quick-fine, which is fine; ‘moderate’ the slow-fine, which is also fine; ‘rash’ is 
what we call the quick-shameful, which is shameful; ‘cowardly’ the slow-shameful, 
which is also shameful. Another feature is that disagreement about, e.g., whether 
an action is brave or rash can be understood as a disagreement about whether it is 
a fine or shameful action on the quick-slow scale, and this in turn can be under- 
stood as a disagreement about whether its speed is appropriate or excessive. The 
next section discusses this further. 

It might be thought that the Visitor's initial question, ‘is a part (meros) of virtue 
different/opposed to virtue in form?’ (306a8-9) is about the ingredients of virtue, 
the natural dispositions of quickness and slowness, which are potentially cour- 
ageous and moderate - and become true courage and moderation when com- 
bined with true opinion - rather than, as I have claimed, about the diversity 
internal to actual or true virtue. But there are several reasons to favour my alter- 
native, that the question, restricted at 306c to the things we consider fine (not 
potentially fine), is about the kinds of virtue proper, rather than raw materials out 
of which virtue may develop. 

First, Plato uses the language of parts (meros/meré) to talk about kinds as well 
as ingredients (cf. ‘every kind is a part, 263b and Phdr. 265d-66a for the contrast 
between dividing into parts vs. real kinds; Sph. 221b, 223d, 225a, 231b, 236b-c 
passim and Plt. 260b, 261b, 264d, 265a, 267a-c passim for kinds of expertise; Phib. 
27d for the best life being part of the kind which ties down the unlimited by limit). 

Second, in our passage of the Statesman, the Visitor is describing what we 
ordinarily do in using the language of praise and blame, and it would be a sub- 
stantial, and I think false, assumption about ordinary language that we call cases 
of quickness etc. ‘courageous’ because they are potentially courageous, and slow- 
ness etc. ‘moderate’ because they are potentially moderate. In fact, we distinguish 
lexically between properties like quickness and slowness, on the one hand, and 
properties like courage and moderation, on the other; and many people would 
hesitate to call excessive quickness etc. ‘courageous’ even though it is potentially, 
with education, courageous. 

Third, the statement that the ingredients of virtue are opposed to one another 
would be neither astonishing (thaumaston, 306b6) nor unaccustomed (ouk 
eidthota, 306b13). The idea that the compositional parts or ingredients of some- 
thing might be in some respect opposed to one another or to the whole they 
partly constitute is all over Plato: the colours we paint the different parts of a 
statue must be less than maximally beautiful in order to make the statue as beau- 
tiful as possible (Resp. 420c-d); the triangles that make up the primary bodies 
(earth, water, air and fire) are opposed to each other as scalene to isosceles; the 
bodies that make up the cosmos are opposed to each other as cold to hot, dry to 
wet, heavy to light (Ti. 53c-57c, 61c-63e). Indeed the very point the Visitor is 
introducing as so novel would have a precedent in Republic’s discussion of the 
natural dispositions and subsequent education required for the ideal city’s 
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guardians, according to which, in order to be courageous, they must have a spir- 
ited nature (375a) but also a gentle character, despite the opposition between the 
high-spirited and gentle natures (375c). Socrates explains that it is possible to 
combine these two because even high-spirited natures are gentle towards what is 
familiar, or known, to them - for which reason this character is called knowledge- 
loving or ‘philosophical’ (376a-b). At the end of this discussion, he describes 
gymnastic and musical education as having harmonized, or balanced the tension 
between, the high-spirited and the philosophic parts of a person's nature (410d-e). 
Given all these precedents, the astonishing and uncustomary thesis is more likely 
to be the one new to the late dialogues: that the very property the members of a 
kind have in common, (here, the virtues’ being fine), is one which the members 
can share in in opposite ways. We find another instance of this thesis, treated as 
surprising, in the Philebus, where Socrates argues that pleasures, although alike 
in being pleasure, differ, and indeed are opposed, in the way that they are pleas- 
ure, for example, moderate and immoderate pleasures are, while both being 
pleasure, pleasure in different ways, just as dark and light are colours, but are 
colours in different, and mutually exclusive, ways (12c-13d).*° Similarly, in the 
Statesman virtues, although all fine, differ insofar as one kind is slow and 
another quick. 

Fourth, the Visitor never says that the natural dispositions that are ingredients 
of the virtues or are potentially virtuous are fine or good, consistently with 
Socrates’ verdict about qualities of soul like courage without wisdom in the Meno 
(88b-c, cf. Euthd. 279b-81d). Let’s turn to what he does say about the natural 
dispositions. 

After establishing that opposite non-evaluative descriptions can hold true of 
what is fine, the Visitor turns to the quick etc. and the slow etc. insofar as they are 
ingredients of virtue: there is a slow, smooth, and moderate nature (tén sophrona 
phusin), and a quick, sharp, and courageous nature; these, he says, we usually find 
unmixed with each other (out’ allélais meignumenas), as if they are at war with 
one another (307c2-7). The introduction of the term ‘nature’ distinguishes the 
referent of these expressions from that of the previous discussion about what is 
picked out by our language of praise and blame. Calling the quick type as a whole 
‘the courageous nature’ indicates that that type is what develops into true courage 
when combined with true belief, and what may be called ‘courageous’ simpliciter 
when praised as appropriate. The courageous and moderate natures are the 
natural capacities that we can think of as the potential for, or ingredients of, vir- 
tue.’ Whereas earlier the Visitor was explaining that ‘courage’ and ‘moderation’ as 


* Thanks to John Proios for calling my attention to the Philebus passage in this connexion. 

° Hendrik Lorenz has pointed out to me that in Resp. 6, the natural characteristics that a 
philosopher-to-be must have, which are perfected by a good education but result in extreme badness 
given a bad upbringing (484e-492a), include natural moderation and courage, which are conse- 
quences of a philosopher’s desire for learning, but Socrates just calls the philosopher ‘moderate’ and 
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terms of praise apply to the quick type and the slow type when we think these are 
fine and appropriate, now he is focusing on the quick type and the slow type as 
natures that have the potential to become virtues, and calling these natures by the 
name of the virtues they will become. These potentials are also opposed to one 
another, and the Visitor concludes his discussion of the two different natures (on 
which more below) by showing its relevance to the question with which they 
started, namely, why the virtues of courage and moderation are fine in opposed 
ways. He asks: Then have we found just what we were seeking in the beginning, 
because (hoti) the parts of virtue by nature are not a little different from each 
other and indeed cause this same thing (viz., being different) to those who pos- 
sess them? (308b6-8). According to the Visitor, ‘a courageous soul grasping 
(lambanomené) this sort of truth [viz., the true opinion which statesmanship 
inculcates in the citizens and by which it weaves them together] is gentle and 
would be willing to share most of all in just things, but [a soul] not participating 
(mé metalabousa) [in this sort of truth] inclines rather towards some beastlike 
nature’ (309d10-e3). Similarly, ‘that which is [characterized by?] the orderly 
nature (to tés kosmias phuse6s) is really wise (ontds sophron kai phronimon) when 
it shares in these opinions (touton men metalabon ton dox6n) but disgraceful 
(eponeidiston) in its simplemindedness (euétheias) when it doesn't (e5-6). It seems 
that natural courage can be the basis of two extreme conditions in relation to just- 
ice: beastliness (perhaps lawlessness) and exceptional justice; and that natural 
moderation can be the basis of two different extreme conditions in relation to 
wisdom: simplemindedness and true wisdom. 

The Visitor says that the courageous and moderate natures aren't often found 
mixed with one another; this may be interpreted in two ways, one psychological 
and another logical. On a psychological interpretation, the Visitor would be 
observing that people find traits different from their own aversive: quick etc. 
people get irritated with slow etc. people; slow etc. people find quick etc. people 
stressful; and so these two kinds avoid and distrust one another. In support of this 
one might note that the Visitor seems to assume that traits cluster together so that 
there are basically just two types of people: quick people are also rough and high; 
slow people are also low and smooth.*® However, it doesn’t seem true, as a matter 
of psychological fact, that people who are rough are also fast, sharp, high, etc., 
and that people who are smooth are also slow, low, etc. 


‘brave’ without the explicit qualifier ‘natural. I am not claiming that Plato never uses virtue-terms for 
states that are potentially virtuous, but that he does not in our passage of the Statesman, where it’s 
important for him to distinguish virtue from potential virtue because he is going to describe how the 
former may be produced out of the latter. 

‘© Thanks to Huw Duffy for this suggestion. The psychological interpretation might be buttressed 
by some physical principles, e.g. Skemp and Ostwald (1992, 91 n43) cites Ti. 67b according to which 
high pitch is produced by a rapid series of blows on the air. 
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On a logical interpretation, the Visitor’s claim would be that the names ‘cour- 
age’ and ‘moderation’ apply to the non-evaluative qualities of being fast, rough, 
sharp, on the one hand, and slow, smooth, low, on the other, when these are 
thought appropriate or timely. The logical interpretation may be developed along 
lines familiar from Plato's other dialogues. Since the courageous and moderate 
natures, quickness etc. and slowness etc., characterize not only character-states 
but also actions and representations, both musical and visual (306c10-d5), we 
might think of the courageous and moderate natures as qualities that are ‘in’ vari- 
ous things to different degrees. These would function on the model of forms like 
tallness and shortness in the Phaedo, as opposed qualities that exclude one 
another, so that, for example Simmias, having both tallness and shortness in him, 
is taller than Socrates and shorter than Cebes; and when Simmias grows, the 
shortness in him recedes at, or is destroyed by, the advance of tallness (102b-103a; 
cf. 101a-b). On this interpretation we could understand the Visitor’s claim that 
the courageous and moderate natures don’t mix in actions and that the people in 
whose souls they are strong are opposed to one another (307c4-7) as follows: 
quick and slow don't combine, as in a quickly slow action or a quick and slow 
action, but this is not to say that an action can't be intermediate between very 
quick and very slow; similarly, a person can have some of the courageous and 
some of the moderate natures (311a) but since these qualities drive one another 
out she cannot be both extremely naturally brave and extremely naturally moder- 
ate — that would be like being both extremely quick and extremely slow. But the 
impossibility of being extremely quick and extremely slow doesn't preclude the 
same individual from being quick relative to some things and slow relative to 
others, or somewhere in between the extremes of quickness and slowness. This 
logical, rather than psychological, analysis of the opposition between the moder- 
ate and courageous natures is favoured by the fact that the analysis is supposed to 
apply to the opposition between the moderate and courageous natures as instan- 
tiated in actions and musical representations as well as in people's characters 
(although, on the side of the psychological interpretation, actions and musical 
representations may inherit their designations from their relation to character- 
types, viz., as being productive or expressive of the characters)."* 


“ Bobonich (1995) understands Plato to be describing the character states of ordinary people, 
which are capable of excess along some dimension, and so are incompatible unless tempered by true 
opinion. He draws the lesson that the true opinion specification makes the virtues of courage and 
moderation available to ordinary people since they don't require knowledge. My argument here is 
upstream from this conclusion and compatible with it. But I agree with Lane (1998, 172): ‘it is not only 
the extreme versions of the two classes that conflict... The ‘nature’ of each class is at war with that of 
the other..? However, while it is indeed the natures that are at war, the Visitor need not think that the 
virtues, when they share in truth, are at war, so I depart from Lane’ further claim, ‘..and this is as 
true for them described as virtues as it is of them when described as exceeding the kairos’. 
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In any case, whichever of logic or psychology is basic in the account of the 
opposition between natural courage and moderation, the Visitor gives a psycho- 
logical account of how people's natural differences give rise to judgements of 
praise and blame that come into conflict. The two different types of people, those 
who are inclined to courage (pros... andreian...rhepontes, 308a4) and those who 
are exceptionally orderly (hoi...diapherontés ontes kosmioi, 307e2), praise 
actions, characters, representations, etc., as their own on the basis of their kinship 
to either [type of qualities] (kata...tén hauton hekaterois sungeneian ta men 
epainountes hds oikeia sphetera, 307d1-2) and blame those that are different, 
bringing about hostilities towards each other (d2-4). 

How might mere difference (diaphora) turn into ‘the greatest disease (nosos), 
most hateful for cities’ (307d6-8)? The Visitor specifies that this happens when 
the two types disagree about what is praiseworthy or blameworthy concerning 
‘the greatest things’ (ta megista pragmata), which must be the affairs of the city. 
His account so far suggests two processes responsible for the escalation. First, the 
two groups take themselves (or what is like themselves and familiar) as their 
standard, and since they are themselves more on the quick side or the slow side, 
judgements based on themselves and what is familiar will be biased. To illustrate 
the extreme character or bias of the two types, the Visitor describes how those 
who are especially orderly would rather that they themselves and their children 
avoid conflict and mind their own business, and if they prevail domestically they 
and their city may end up enslaved to an aggressive foreign power; those inclined 
to courage are eager to go to war and if they prevail they and their city may end 
up enslaved as a result of defeat (307e-308a). So biased are the types when uncor- 
rected that they pursue their natural tendency to either quick- or slow-type things 
single-mindedly to eventual destruction, with those in power presumably ignor- 
ing the evidence of their policies’ destructiveness until it is too late while those of 
the opposite kind see their faults as glaring. And each type purports to be making 
normative judgements that everyone, even those who are very different from 
them, ought to make. 

Second, when people argue about, e.g., whether a policy of peacemaking is 
moderate or cowardly, or whether it is courageous or rash to go to war, their dis- 
agreement is due both to what is easier for them to do or imagine (given their 
own natural tendencies and experience) and to a double counting of the goodness 
or badness of the outcomes of policies under consideration. Suppose the hawks in 
the city want to pursue an aggressive policy against a foreign power, and the doves 
want to make peace. Each side recommends its own policy as brave or moderate 
and criticizes the other party’s as rash or cowardly. In doing so each is 
recommending its own policy twice over — first by explicit recommendation and 
second by calling the policy ‘brave’ or ‘moderate’ —- and de-commending the other 
party's twice over as well. As a result the parties’ language itself makes each side 
seem more unreasonable to the other: not only their first-order disagreement 
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about what to do, but also their disproportionate praise or blame of the alterna- 
tives, informs their negative perceptions of each other.’ 

However, even though the tendency to praise and encourage what is familiar to 
ourselves seems to be ineliminable, it does not seem to be impossible to correct: 
not only is it the task of kingship to correct this natural tendency, but the Visitor 
and Young Socrates agree that ‘we’ (i.e. they themselves) praise both types, viz., 
the courageous and moderate (306e6, 307a2). 

The detailed account of Pit. 305e8-308b9 provided above suggests some ways 
that we can flesh out the Visitor’s claim, in the next section of text, that the part of 
the ‘kingly intertwining’ that is divine, and first in importance, is the creation ofa 
common bond of stable true opinion among the citizens about what [things] are 
fine and just and good (309c). One means for establishing this opinion about the 
fine, just and good seems to be law: the Visitor says that it belongs to the king and 
legislator to establish what is just and unjust (305b), and to the statesman and 
legislator alone to bring about this true opinion (309d); and he says that civic 
unity only takes root through laws among dispositions that are both noble by 
birth and nurture (310a). We can think of legislation as directive and controlling 
since it specifies how citizens are to conduct themselves in various situations and 
how officials are to treat citizens in various circumstances: in light of their obey- 
ing the law or not, in educational institutions, and so on. So insofar as the law 
determines justice for the city, legislation is one source of shared common opin- 
ion about what is just. 

But the shared opinion is not purely conventional, and the law prescribes to the 
educators that what they teach must produce dispositions appropriate to king- 
ship’s mixing task (308e). While we might reasonably flesh out the Visitor's sug- 
gestions by turning to the well-known musical and gymnastic educational 
programme of Resp. 2-3 (although that text talks only of the need to temper both 
the high-spirited and the gentle elements in the guardians without worrying 
about how these two elements might be distributed differently among different 
individuals), we can also draw on the above analysis of disagreement as involving 
thick concepts by showing how ‘kingly intertwining’ might work on it. Doing so 
will indicate the single line of thought in our passage and its continuity with the 
surrounding discussion about political expertise. To see this, however, it will be 


% Tt’s worth noting that this account doesn't commit e.g. naturally moderate people to the proposal 
considered in the Charmides that moderation is quietness. That view may arise in response to a defin- 
itional question, ‘what is moderation?’ Ordinarily people judge that this act or that person is moderate 
without having determined what moderation is. The disagreement between the naturally moderate 
and the naturally courageous then is about particulars, viz., whether this act is moderate or cowardly, 
or that person is courageous or rash. But that has been shown to be a disagreement about whether this 
act is appropriately or excessively slow, or that person appropriately or excessively quick. And people's 
disagreement over whether the speed is excessive or appropriate is explained by the fact that they 
judge on the basis of what is familiar to them, given their natural temperament. 
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necessary to view our passage in the light of the Statesman’s earlier discussion of 
the expertises of measurement. 


11.2 Two Expertises of Measurement and the Resolution 
of Normative Disagreement 


According to the Visitor, political expertise determines when it is timely or 
opportune and untimely or inopportune (305d) to order generals to go to war or 
not, orators to persuade or not, and so on. Earlier in the Statesman, he says that 
every expertise (techné) determines and depends on something that is duly meas- 
ured (to metrion), or fitting (to prepon) or timely/opportune (ton kairon) or right 
(to deon) (284d-e), and that without this, statesmanship would disappear (284b)."* 
We have good reason to expect that the discussion of the expertises of measure- 
ment should be relevant to political expertise, given that political expertise is sup- 
posed to address the problem of disagreement in order to produce civic unity, 
and given that elsewhere, Plato suggests that if we had a measure for just, fine, 
and good, as we have for large and heavy, we would be able to reconcile disagree- 
ments about the former as we can about the latter (Euthphr. 7b-e, Prt. 356b-57b). 

In the Statesman measurement passage,"* after raising the question of what 
length of discussion is appropriate, deficient, or excessive for their investigation 
of political expertise, the Visitor steps back to comment on the whole of, or every 
kind of, excess and deficiency (pasan tén te huperbolén kai tén elleipsin, 283c3-4, 
cf. 283cl11-dl: measurement concerns both length and brevity and every/the 
whole of excess and deficiency, mékous te peri kai brachutétos kai pasés huperochés 
te kai elleipseds). As in English, the Greek terms ‘exceeds’ and ‘is deficient’ are 
comparative terms which typically take two arguments (e.g. ‘A exceeds B; or ‘A is 
larger than B’). However, it is also possible to drop the second argument when it 
is a recognized standard or norm (e.g. ‘A is excessive in respect of size’). But in 
Greek comparative adjectives more generally may be used absolutely, or with the 


> Although Plato treats calculation and measurement as paradigms for the excellent use of reason, 
as enabling us to discern the realities underlying appearances (Prt. 356a-57b, Resp. 7.521c&ff., 
10.602d-3a), as giving the various expertises the precision they have (Philebus 55e-56c), and as 
informing God’s creation of the best possible world (Ti. 31¢c-32c, 35b-39e, 53c-55c etc.), scholars have 
made little of Plato’s characterization of political expertise as involving measurement in the Statesman. 
For example, Annas (1995, 47) finds the discussion of the two arts of measurement irrelevant, and 
O'Meara (2017) describes the mathematization of the cosmos but makes no mention of measurement 
in politics. Of the scholars who do discuss the measurement passage, most distance it from mathematics. 
Lane (1998, 130-131) calls the measurement on which political expertise depends ‘normative judge- 
ment’ and describes mathematical measurement as ‘merely’ relative measurement; she says Plato is 
here rejecting precision (akribeia) in politics, as some Hippocratics reject it in medicine when they 
adopt the timely (kairos) as their standard. Similarly, Rosen (1995, 120-123) calls this expertise in 
measurement ‘nonarithmetic, and likens it to Aristotelian phronésis. 

* For discussion of this passage see also Barney (Chapter 6, this volume). 
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second argument suppressed in recognition of a norm, so that, for example, the 
Greek ‘A meizon esti’ would have to be rendered in English by ‘A is too big’ (rather 
than ‘A is larger’).’° Now the Visitor gives as his reason for investigating excess 
and deficiency that it is so that they may assign praise and blame on the basis of 
reason or proportion (kata logon) on each occasion. Praise and blame apply when 
the excess and deficiency in something measured is compared to the normative 
standard for that thing.’® 

The Visitor accordingly divides expertise in measurement into two, the non- 
normative kind concerned with determining, of two things, which is larger or 
smaller (on some dimension) than the other (283d11-el), and the normative 
kind concerned with determining, of something, whether it is too large, too small, 
or duly measured (metrion). Determinations of the non-normative sort are made 
by comparing the two quantities to each other, ‘on the basis of the association of 
largeness and smallness with each other’ (283d7-8). Because the Visitor says that 
this kind of measurement makes the more and the less measurable in relation to 
each other (284d), I assume that it uses standard units like one, two and three, 
and ratios like double and half. Determinations of the normative kind are made 
‘on the basis of the being [that is] necessary for coming-to-be’ (kata tén tés 
geneseds anagkaian ousian, 283d8-9), by comparing a given quantity to what is 
duly measured, which the quantity in question might exceed or be exceeded by or 
equal (283e3-4).’’ In the case of non-normative measurement, if 4 is more than 
(or double) 2, then 2 is no more the standard by comparison to which 4 is more 
(double), than is 4 the standard by comparison to which 2 is less (half). By con- 
trast, in the case of normative measurement, the duly measured is the standard by 
comparison to which other things are excessive, deficient, or of due measure, so 
that, for example, if 100 Ibs. is underweight for a 6-foot adult male, that fact is 
posterior to (let’s suppose) 150 lbs. being the right weight for a 6-foot adult male, 
and this duly measured weight-height ratio in turn is a standard set by medicine, 
determined in relation to its end of health. Notice that for normative measure- 
ments, the units in which excess, deficiency, and due measure are expressed are 


*° Thanks to Tad Brennan for this observation. 

‘© Socrates seems to use huperbolé...kai eilleipsis non-normatively at Prt. 356a2-4, when he asks 
‘What else is unworthiness in pleasure relative to pain other than excess or deficiency?’ to dismiss the 
objection that a distant pleasure is different from a proximate one: they may seem different but they 
are not, Socrates is saying, since the only way one pleasure can overcome another is by exceeding it in 
quantity. Here, the sense of ‘excess’ seems to be ‘being more thar and the sense of ‘deficiency’ seems to 
be ‘being less than. Sayre (2006, 140ff) claims that length and brevity are particular cases of excess and 
deficiency (huperoché te kai eilleipsis), with the latter terms simply generalizing large and small, at 
283d1. (But does Plato's te... kai/kai/te... kai structure support a distinction among two pairs of items 
or a generalization by the latter of the former?) Sayre cites Aristotle Ph. 187a14-17 and several later 
commentators as evidence that ‘excess and deficiency’ refers to Plato’s great and small as a generaliza- 
tion of contraries in magnitude. If this is right, then the generalization should include the normative 
as well as the non-normative senses of excess and deficiency. 

” Sayre (2006) suggests that the ousia that is necessary for genesis is the Limit, discussed at Phlb. 
24a-26c. 
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essential to the truth of the judgement (and not only for establishing equivalen- 
cies, as would be the case for non-normative measurements): it’s 150 lbs, not 150 
kilos, that medicine prescribes as the right weight for a 6-foot adult male. 

To further characterize the difference between normative and non-normative 
measurement it is helpful to think about the Protagoras’ example of weighing as 
an expertise in measurement (356b), where a scale and weights enable their user 
to determine a thing’s true quantity, no matter how large or small it seems 
(because of distance or past experience or whatever). Weighing can tell us not 
only ‘more’ or ‘less’ but also how much more or less, quite precisely. But it cannot 
tell us ‘too mucl’ or ‘too little? without reference to a normative standard. Perhaps, 
if there is only one dimension of evaluation, as is assumed in the Protagoras’ 
equation of the good and the pleasant, the standard would be ‘as much as possi- 
ble’; but the Visitor is not assuming that in the Statesman. However, the existence 
of multiple dimensions of evaluation may be only one reason that an expertise 
doesnt aim to maximize; the Visitor prefers to leave the relationship between the 
expertise’s end and the duly measured as abstract as possible. 

The Visitor claims that all the productive expertises and their products require 
this second kind of expertise in measurement, in relation to a standard, because it 
is by preserving measure (to metron)'* that they produce all the good and fine 
things they produce (284a-b); conversely, the second kind of expertise in meas- 
urement is brought into being by the various expertises, presumably because each 
particular expertise has its own standard, given by its end, for what the duly 
measured product would be, in relation to which other quantities turn out to be 
excessive or deficient (284d). One way in which expertise depends on measure- 
ment is easy to see from the Protagoras: measurement is able to get at how things 
really are, and to correct for errors in perceptual judgement. Another comes from 
the Timaeus, where the divine craftsman (démiourgos) creates the best possible 
world by geometrizing it: after composing soul-stuff out of indivisible and divis- 
ible Being, Same and Different, he divides this soul-stuff into ratios of 2:1, 3:2, 4:3 
and so on, so that the orderly rotations of the heavens (35a-37c) can be under- 
stood by the similarly-constituted human soul when it studies astronomy and 
harmonics; because it is to be the most complete living thing, he shapes the body 
of the world into a sphere, the shape that contains all others and that is most uni- 
form, binding earth and fire together by their mean proportionals, water and air 
(31b-34b); indeed, the very structures of the material that makes up the heavens, 
as well as earth, water, air, fire are geometrical figures composed out of atomic 


‘8 This may suggest that the duly measured (metrion) is not derived directly from a consideration 
of the end but rather via some intermediary ‘measure’ (metron) that serves as a general norm to guide 
the production of what is in due measure. The passage seems to observe some distinction between 
metrion, which characterizes the product, and metron, which is preserved by producing what is met- 
rion rather than excessive or deficient. Cf. Campbell (1867, 284a-b). 
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triangles to allow the intertransformation of the last three into one another 
(53c-55c).° 

But the converse, the way in which expertises bring measurement into being, is 
more obscure: is the point just that the expertises imply norms? The Visitor's con- 
cluding generalization is that non-normative measurement measures number, 
length, depth, breadth, and speed in relation to (pros) its contrary, whereas nor- 
mative measurement measures in relation to the duly measured (metrion), the 
fitting (prepon), the timely (kairon), and the right (deon) (284e6-7).”° But a fur- 
ther point is suggested by the Visitor’s remark that the discussion of measurement 
in relation to a standard is a prerequisite to demonstrating what precision 
(takribes) is (284d2), for the different expertises call for greater or lesser precision 
in measurement (cf. Phlb. 55e-59c), presumably due to their different ends and/or 
materials. 

Here, Plato may have in mind not only the point that norms, both norms of 
production and norms of precision, are expertise-specific, but also that these 
norms are responsible for the expertise’s development of units of measurement. 
Although the Visitor does not say so explicitly, it seems that one way in which 
normative measurement is still a kind of measurement is that it specifies not only 
a standard but also, on the basis of that standard, the units (and thus terms of 
non-normative measurement) based on what is suitable for a given expertise (as 
e.g. cooking uses the kotulé or cup for volume, but carpentry determines volume 
by measuring lengths in three dimensions and multiplying them, and the retail 
trader measures grain in medimnoi even though the wholesaler measures in 
phormoi).?* Presumably different expertises develop measures on the basis of 
what is a convenient unit given their productive end, and on the basis of how 
much precision is required for that end. 

Less speculatively: the Visitor compares the political expert to a doctor (293b-c), 
and we can spell out this comparison in terms of measurement: as a doctor 
knows how much of a given drug to use to cure a person with a given disease, or 


° There is an interesting question that I cannot go into here, about how Plato sees the fit between 
the functional assessment of all things that come to be (cf. Resp. 601d) and the intrinsic value of certain 
mathematical properties (for instance sphericity, or ratios like 1:2) by relation to which the human 
soul is made good. For an interesting discussion, see Szaif (forthcoming). 

?° The Visitor also compares the discovery of the duly measured’s contribution to clarifying excess 
and deficiency to the way in which, in the Sophist (254a-259b) he clarified how nonbeing could be by 
conceiving of it in relation to the different. So just as defining the sophist, who says that what is not is, 
or that what is, is not, required an account of what is not, and how what is not can be (viz., by being 
different from what is), defining the statesman or any other kind of expertise requires an account of 
the duly measured that the expert knows and can bring about. 

*1 According to Johnstone (2011), in Classical Athens intercity traders and others measured grain 
in phormoi or sacks of some kind rather than weighing them, because the variability in grain quality, 
and the lack of a means to measure moisture content, both of which would obviously greatly affect the 
value of the grain, made greater precision about weight pointless. But medimnoi, measures of weight, 
were used in retail trade in the agora and distribution of grain by officials - perhaps because of the 
involvement of non-experts in these high-stakes transactions. 
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how much exercise to prescribe to maintain the health of a person of a certain age 
on the basis of his knowledge of bodily health, so too the statesman knows how 
much of each restorative or preservative of psychic health or virtue (musical and 
physical education, persuasive rhetoric, experience in warfare, etc.) to prescribe 
for each citizen.” 

The priority of the normative mean to the absolute use of ‘excessive’ and ‘defi- 
cient’ allows us to see why the Visitor is not vulnerable to an influential objection 
Hursthouse (1980) raises against Aristotle’s doctrine of the mean. Hursthouse 
says that a basic assumption of Aristotle’s characterization of virtue as a mean 
between excess and deficiency is the (‘roughly true’) view that everyone naturally 
falls somewhere on, e.g., a range of feelings of fear (and similarly, confidence, 
enjoying bodily pleasure, etc.), with some people fearing almost everything, 
others almost nothing, and the sensible fearing death, pain, and damage. But, she 
complains, because our feelings of fear and confidence both are and ought to be 
object- and occasion-specific - cowardice and courage are a matter of fearing the 
wrong or right things for the occasion, not simply feeling too much fear and too 
little confidence, as opposed to a middling amount - it is a mistake to say that 
virtue is a ‘mean, insofar as ‘mea’ is a quantitative notion. It’s not because cour- 
age lies in the middle of too much and too little fear that it is a virtue; it’s because 
it is the right disposition with respect to fear; likewise, cowardice and fearlessness 
are the wrong dispositions with respect to fear, and it just so happens that these 
can be called excessive or deficient. But our discussion of the Statesman has 
shown that it is only on a non-normative understanding of ‘excess, ‘deficiency’ 
and ‘mean that these correlate only roughly with vice and virtue. When we say, of 
a given quantity of fear, that it is too much or too little - for the occasion - we are 
making this determination by comparing it to the duly measured or appropriate, 
which is a normative notion that must be conceptually prior to our notions of the 
excessive and deficient. Commitment to a quantitative account of feelings or 
actions doesn't have to reduce ‘right’ to something non-normative, because ‘right’ 
is a quantity determined by the end of an expertise. (The fact that the duly meas- 
ured is what it is relative to some end is no reason to think it is not some quan- 
tity.’*) So, for example, the virtuous person thinks: how much should I fear this 
threat? How confidently should I face it? And her feelings respond to her calcula- 
tion, which identifies what genuine evils (psychic and bodily harm) are imminent 
and what resources she has to combat them.”* 


2 See Marquez (2006). 

8 Pace Rosen (1995), who seems to think that because the first measures quantities intrinsic to the 
things measured, whereas the second measures them relative to some purpose, the first is arithmetic 
and the second nonarithmetic. 

4 Brown (2014) and Rapp (2006) argue that according to Aristotle, virtue is a mean (mesotés) state 
because it hits a mean (meson), not because it is in between two vices. The above gives another reason 
in support of their thesis: the notions of excess and deficiency are posterior to the notion of a mean, 
because they're defined as exceeding or being exceeded by the mean. 
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Unfortunately the Visitor does not say how the standard he proposes for polit- 
ical expertise, timeliness (kairos), employs either or both expertises in measure- 
ment.” However, since civic unity is the end (or at least an end) of political 
expertise, we can ask: how might the end of civic unity inform the normative 
standard for how much or little of some quantity or quantities political expertise 
should aim at? 

Before considering the evidence, here is a proposal in broad strokes. The kingly 
weaving that produces shared true opinion among the courageous and moderate 
natures takes place in two steps: political expertise (1) considers, in purely 
descriptive and quantitative terms, the actions by which the good of the city is to 
be achieved, (2) stamps the best of these with the thin ethical labels, ‘just, ‘fine’ 
and ‘good; for the citizens to accept (more on what leads them to accept below). 
Acceptance of these standards of just, fine, and good enables citizens to measure 
contending proposals, now translated into descriptive and quantitative terms, 
against the standard laid down by expertise. 

Let us apply this proposal to our example of the hawkish and the dovish for- 
eign policies. These policies may be described in terms of the quick or slow, rough 
or smooth, hard or soft actions they involve. Political expertise can ask the ques- 
tion, ‘how much of each of these types of actions will best preserve the city?’ and 
when it has the answer, deem that ‘just; ‘fine, and ‘good’ And although the hawks 
will favour the quick, rough, hard policy and the doves its opposite, it will be eas- 
ier for there to be consideration of, or even discussion about, how these quick/ 
slow, rough/smooth and hard/soft actions may or may not impact the goal than if 
the alternatives are characterized as courageous or moderate. The ones that in fact 
best secure the goal will be the appropriate or timely ones (for that situation). 
And agreement about which action(s) are appropriate or timely given the goal of 
security will be the basis for citizens’ shared application of the terms, good, 
fine, just. 

The separation of the language of assessment into purely descriptive and purely 
evaluative terminology will make agreement easier for several reasons: In step 
(1), eliminating the evaluative element does away with the double counting that 
results from recommending policies using thick ethical concepts, so the parties 
will not appear to be exaggerating or grandstanding. Further, the quick/slow, 
sharp/dull dimensions of assessment are all continuous scalar quantities amen- 
able to non-normative measurement, and such measurement enables the reso- 
lution of disagreements about how much something is, since these quantities are 
relative to each other, whereas ‘courageous and ‘moderate’ pretend to measure up 


> Lane (1998, 4-6, 142-145) says that knowledge of the kairos, or opportune moment, gives the 
sense in which politiké is a second-order knowledge, knowledge of the relationship between other 
forms of knowledge and the temporal demands of the moment of action, which includes knowledge of 
the future. But politiké can also be thought of as a first-order knowledge of the means of producing 
civic unity. 
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to some normative standard. This removes the appearance of unreasonableness 
from the opposing parties and gives them acceptable common terms in which to 
consider alternatives. 

In step (2), insofar as ‘just; ‘fine, and ‘good’ are primarily evaluative (or thin) 
terms, it will be easier to introduce new and precise criteria for their application 
than if there were more descriptive content to deal with.” We can make such a 
process vivid with the contemporary example of the label ‘organic. Here a con- 
tested desideratum with the general sense of ‘natural or ‘using traditional farm- 
ing practices’ is made precise by the application of criteria determined by 
government (in the case of the USA, by the USDA’ stipulation that the item has 
been produced using only allowed substances, and not using methods of genetic 
engineering, ionizing radiation or sewage sludge; and that it has been certified by 
the relevant USDA-approved authority’’). This allows consumers to know what 
they are getting and producers to know what is required for consumer satisfac- 
tion. Similarly, political expertise can reserve the terms ‘good, ‘fine’ and ‘just’ (or 
‘right’) for the duly measured (metrion) or timely (kairos) or appropriate (prepon) 
which it determines with reference to the good of the whole community (or some 
more proximate good necessary for the good of the whole, e.g., the security of the 
city). This is a promising basis for citizens to agree about what is good, fine and 
just, for the good of the whole community is an objective standard in terms of 
which everyone can see how the qualities opposite to theirs contribute things of 
value to the life of the city. Agreement is also more likely if political expertise’s 
claim is specific to an occasion, viz., that the quick/sharp course is appropriate 
now, or in such-and-such circumstances, not always or in all circumstances. This 
is how citizens can get out of their limited perspective — limited to what is familiar - 
and appreciate the other side’s. 

The above assumes that citizens’ shared beliefs about the just, fine and good in 
the Statesman are primarily concerned with their collective living: what the city 
should do in this or that matter. This is, like so much else in the Statesman, a 
highly abstract characterization. By contrast, the Republic details some of the 
shared true beliefs of citizens and how they come about: (1) citizens’ (or at least 
the guardians’) common musical education gives them their true beliefs about 
which acts and attitudes are fine and good (376e-402b); (2) guardians believe that 
their good coincides with the good of the whole (412d-e), presumably because 
the Myth of the Metals teaches that all citizens are born of the same earth and 


°° Hare (1952, 121) argues that unlike tidy and industrious, which have a primary descriptive and 
secondary evaluative meaning, good has its evaluative meaning prior to its descriptive meaning as 
evidenced by the facts that (1) the criteria in virtue of which we say ‘good’ of e.g. chronometers, cars, 
and cacti are different in each case, and (2) we use fixed evaluative meaning to change descriptive 
meaning e.g. the standards for good car have changed from 1950s to 1990s. This applies to just and fine 
as well, I think. 

°7 https://www.ams.usda.gov/rules-regulations/organic/labeling. 
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thus are kin, having different metals in their souls that equip them to perform differ- 
ent civic tasks (414c-15d), a literal falsehood that encodes the deeper truth that 
they are unequal and interdependent, so that doing their own work contributes to 
the good of the whole; (3) each class of citizens appreciates the others’ contribu- 
tion to its good and expresses this appreciation in the names given to the others, 
viz., ‘nurturers’ rather than ‘slaves, and ‘guardians’ and ‘saviours’ rather than ‘mas- 
ters’ and ‘rulers, (463a-b); (4) citizens’ agreement (homonoia) about who should 
rule and be ruled constitutes the moderation (séphrosuné) of the city (431e-32a).”* 
Of these, (2)-(4) address the problem of private interests that the Republic is so 
concerned with; like the Statesman, (1) seems to address a problem that even 
those committed to the public good would encounter, namely, of determining 
what that good is, and (1) is also focused on correcting the standards for courage 
and moderation, which in the case of education are given by the example of gods 
and heroes. The Statesman adds that a source of incorrect standards is the natural 
variation in temperament among potentially good people. Interestingly, the 
Statesman mentions that the shared true standards are to be brought about not 
only as a result of education but also ‘through laws’ (310a). 

Plato's concern with the production of agreement seems to have been shared by 
his contemporaries. Recent work on deliberation in the assemblies of Greek 
democracies identifies several consensus-building mechanisms aimed at unanim- 
ity, rather than simple majority, in voting, which would explain the remarkable 
fact that all the inscriptional evidence records unanimous or near-unanimous 
decisions at the end of assembly deliberations (by contrast with decisions in the 
law-courts, which were made on the basis of simple majority).”? These include 
voting by a public show of hands (cheirotonia), in which reputation and informa- 
tion cascades would tend towards unanimity, and which would sometimes later 
be ratified by a secret ballot (pséphophoria), and the office of the proedroi, who 
decided when to put a simple yes-no proposal to the vote, either before or after 
open-ended deliberation during which they and the speakers making a proposal 
could gauge the support of the audience through their clamour (thorubos).*° In 
thinking and rethinking about the sources of disagreement in cities, and the best 
means to bring about agreement among diverse citizens, Plato gives serious 
thought to a contemporary concern of politics. But Plato’s thought is characteris- 
tically focused on the deeper, systematic, causes of and solutions to disagreement 
than what happens in an assembly. 

Another such systematic solution is the ‘humar part of the interweaving work 
of political expertise, which consists in arranging marriages between the naturally 
moderate and naturally courageous to counteract the tendency of people to like, 


*8 There is a discussion of homonoia (‘consensus or ‘agreement’) in Plato's political thought in 
Kamtekar (2004). 
?° Canevaro (2018, 109). 3° Canevaro (2018, 123-137). 
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and so marry, those who are most like themselves, and as a result produce off- 
spring who are even more extreme in their natural dispositions. Offspring pro- 
duced by the arranged marriages will find neither the slow nor the quick entirely 
alien, since their natural dispositions will be somewhere in the middle. 
Interestingly, the divine weaving by true opinions is a prerequisite (310a, 310e) to 
citizens’ accepting marriages with their opposites - instead of the Republic’s 
deceptive marriage lottery (459d-60b), citizens are bound together by shared 
opinions, honours and dishonour, reputation, and promises to each other (310e). 


11.3 Normative Measurement and Weaving in the Laws 


In conclusion, let us consider some examples of normative measurement recon- 
ciling the naturally courageous and moderate in Plato's great last work, the Laws.” 
In the opening conversation of the Laws (627c-628b) the Athenian describes the 
good legislator on the model of a judge over a number of just and unjust brothers: 
rather than get rid of the unjust ones, or put the just ones in charge of the unjust, 
the good judge establishes laws or customs (nomoi) that enable them to be 
friendly to one another in the future. Later, he identifies the common law of a city 
with calculation (logismos, 645a). 

In his conjectural history of legislation in Laws 3, the Athenian says that laws 
come about when households, or clans descended from a household, come 
together to form a larger community (681c). Having developed in isolation from 
one another, these households have different norms, each based on the tempera- 
ment of the patriarch, whether that was more/too orderly (kosmidteros) or manly 
(andrikéteros) (681a-b), who established the norms for his household on the basis 
of the uncontested rule of the eldest (680d-e). (It is interesting that the norms 
established by these households do not seem liable to the Thrasymachean thought 
[Resp. 338d-39a, cf. Leg. 6.714b-15b] that the laws are established in order to 
benefit the rulers because we can assume that the patriarch, even if he favours 
himself, still cares for the good of the whole household.) Since the different 
households or clans will be partial to the norms that are familiar to them, the 
problem of legislation is to come up with a common set of laws for this new com- 
munity. Perhaps Plato thinks this is not only a one-time problem, because as long 
as a city retains private households, these will be sites in which norms peculiar to 
a family and based on temperament can develop, and can become a source of 
division within the city (Leg. 8. 788a-c).°? 


*! For the status of courage and moderation, and the difference between what I here call the ‘nat- 
ural character’ and the virtue, see Meyer 2019, 365-371. For a discussion of how the Laws conceives of 
law as inculcating shared true opinion among citizens, see Kamtekar and Singpurwalla (forthcoming). 

*? Thanks to Rachel Singpurwalla for this idea. 
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The historical solution to the problem of legislation is (1) for the households or 
clans to elect legislators who will select, from among the different household- 
based norms, some subset to be the common laws of the newly-constituted com- 
munity, and (2) for the leaders of the households or clans to accept these laws on 
behalf of each household or clan (681c-d). This process seems to echo the origins 
of the lawful constitution at Pit. 298b-e and 300a-c. It seems that the selection in 
(1) could involve the sort of measurement described in section 11.2, in which the 
legislator considers policies or institutions or even laws in purely descriptive 
terms and selects them solely on the basis of their conduciveness to some com- 
mon good; the ones best conducing to the common good would be the duly 
measured ones. 

Although the Athenian’s description of this historical phase of legislation is 
brief, his own legislation for Magnesia corresponds to this very phase (for 
example, the colonists come from different cities and wort easily accept laws dif- 
ferent from their cities of origin’s, 708a-d), so let us turn to examples of his laws. 
Before commencing on specific laws for Magnesia, the Athenian reviews the 
point that there are competing claims about the criteria for ruling — strength, wis- 
dom, age, noble birth etc. (714e, cf. 690a-c) — the first of which is the source of the 
Thrasymachean view that the laws should preserve the power of the rulers. After 
affirming that the laws must serve the good of the whole, not any one group, he 
adds that the magistrates must serve the law (714b-15d) and gives a model speech 
to the citizens on respect for authority, first God’s and then parents’ (715e-18a). 
But, the Athenian says, the laws must explain specific duties towards particular 
kinds of people, by persuasive speeches prefacing the laws themselves and the 
compulsion of orders backed by sanctions (718a-c). For example, the law con- 
cerning funerals must say not only that a funeral should be duly measured (met- 
rion) rather than excessive or deficient, but also how big or small the duly 
measured is (719e). 

The Athenian trumpets his innovation in requiring persuasive preambles to 
laws, and while there has been a fair amount of discussion about whether the 
preambles appeal to citizens’ reason, or their emotions, it seems to have gone 
under-appreciated that at least some of them take the form of showing the connec- 
tion between the aim of the law and its prescription of a mean. Among the mar- 
riage laws, the first requires men to marry between the ages of 30 and 35, for the 
reason that reproduction is a mortal animal's way of sharing in immortality, a 
reason that is a counterweight to the consideration that a single life is a less costly, 
easier life (721a-e). The goal of sharing in immortality not only suggests that citi- 
zens should marry, but also when — presumably thirty to thirty-five is the age at 
which a person is still fertile but now also mature enough for a family. We can 
imagine that the quick (or ‘naturally courageous’) type would rush into marriage 
before the age of thirty and that the slow (‘naturally moderate’) type would keep 
putting it off. The second marriage custom discussed by the Athenian has a 
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preamble exhorting young people to choose mates of opposite temperament. On 
the grounds that an actual law to this effect would breed resentment, the Athenian 
recommends that this custom be maintained by the legislator’s praise and blame 
(773a-e). Presumably learning that the legislator considers marriages across dif- 
ferences to be just, fine and good - for the reason that the offspring of such mar- 
riages are good for the city — provides well-brought up citizens with a reason to be 
guided by the mean, rather than their natural inclinations, in their marriage 
plans. While there are of course many other factors involved in legislating for 
Magnesia, this one, connected as it is with the Statesman’s account of political 
expertise, deserves further study.*? 


°° For their very helpful comments on this chapter, I’m grateful to Chris Bobonich, Tad Brennan, 
Tony Long, Josh Ober, and John Proios, as well as to participants in the Stanford Rationality 
Conference in March 2019, and participants in the Oslo Statesman Workshop in August 2018, espe- 
cially Rachel Barney, Panos Dimas, Fabien Mié, and Susan Sauvé Meyer. 
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Kingly Intertwinement 
308b10-311c10 


Dimitri El Murr 


Introduction 


The detailed analysis of the weaving paradigm at Plt. 279a-283b has yielded two 
distinct results: it showed, first, that the art of weaving has a prescriptive function 
with respect to cooperative and related arts, and second, that it is, alone among 
the other arts, the art of intertwining the warp and weft. This twofold approach, 
which consisted in defining weaving in itself (kath hautén) as well as in relation 
to other things (pros alla),* also holds for the definition of the target for which the 
paradigm of weaving was introduced in the first place, the very subject of Plato’s 
Statesman: politiké techné. 

In summing up the main lessons of the dialogue, notably that statesmanship is 
a ‘discerning’ (or ‘gnostic’)* and self-prescriptive (or ‘auto-epitactic’) form of 
knowledge because it directs other types of expertise, the definition formulated 
by the Eleatic Visitor at Pit. 305c-e indeed provides a suitable definition of states- 
manship in relation to other forms of expertise (pros alla). But what about 
statesmanship in itself (kath hautén)? At 305e, when the Visitor launches into the 
concluding section of the dialogue, he makes clear that weaving, which proved to 
be a very useful paradigm to understand the prescriptive function of statesman- 
ship, sheds light on the statesman’s own job as well, a job he describes as ‘kingly 
intertwinement’ (basilikeén sumplokén, 306a1). Explaining in detail the nature of 
this intertwinement is the explicit purpose of the conclusion of the Statesman 
(306a-311c).? 


’ For reflections on the dialectical method of the Statesman in relation to the dialectical method of 
the Parmenides, see Dixsaut, El Murr, et al. (2018, 14-17). 

* For arguments in defense of this translation of gndstiké (usually rendered by ‘theoretical’), see 
Lane (2018, 55-57). In Dixsaut, El Murr, et al. (2018), we have favoured the French ‘cognitif’ 

> Plt. 305e8-306a4: ‘EV: At this point we'll want, won't we, to pursue it further by reference to 
the model of the art of weaving, now that all the classes of things in the city have become clear to us? 
YS: Yes, very much so. EV: Then it seems that we should discuss the intertwining that belongs to 
kingship—of what kind it is, and in what way it intertwines to render us what sort of fabric. YS: 
Clearly’ Here and throughout I quote the translation from Rowe (1995a/?2005). 


Dimitri El Murr, Kingly Intertwinement: 308b10-311¢10 \n: Plato's Statesman: A Philosophical Discussion. 
Edited by: Panos Dimas, Melissa Lane, And Susan Sauvé Meyer, Oxford University Press. © Dimitri El Murr 2021. 
DOI: 10.1093/0s0/97801 92898296.003.0012 
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The paradigmatic relation between weaving and statesmanship introduced by 
the Visitor at 279a and developed in the second half of the dialogue thus makes 
clear the general objective of this conclusion. It also helps highlight a question 
that will be the guiding thread of this chapter. Earlier on in the dialogue, the 
Visitor showed that the weaver supervises the activities of the spinners and card- 
ers, and also performs the activities related to the art of the shuttle in intertwining 
the warp and the woof. Weaving is thus a prescriptive art directed towards other 
arts as well as a productive art of its own. The prescriptive feature of weaving has 
been the focus of the Visitor’s pros alla approach to statesmanship in the preced- 
ing section of the dialogue. By defining statesmanship as ‘kingly intertwinement, 
the Visitor now makes a further philosophical move: just as the weaver inter- 
twines warp and woof, the statesman is a royal weaver whose own job is to inter- 
twine. Yet, as the Visitor reminds us in his definition, ‘what is really kingship must 
not itself perform practical tasks’ (305d1-2).* We know from the very beginning 
of the Statesman (258d-259d)° that ‘practical tasks’ should here be understood in 
a narrow sense, as meaning manual productive tasks, and that the statesman is not 
concerned with using his arms and fists to rule. But we are still bound to ask how 
the statesman is supposed to intertwine anything by merely giving orders to other 
forms of expertise. 

To understand how this kingly intertwinement works, I suggest we read the 
final pages of the dialogue with the following question in mind: how does the 
statesman act for the sake of the city? In addressing this particular issue, the con- 
cluding section of the Statesman builds on one crucial philosophical lesson of the 
dialogue, i.e. the discovery of the prescriptive nature of statesmanship: indeed, for 
a statesman to do his own job involves the supervision of subordinate arts. 
Understanding what statesmanship does therefore requires us to examine afresh 
the nature of the relationship between statesmanship and the arts directly related 
to it. Most importantly, it involves understanding how statesmanship relates to an 
art that has until now remained in the shadows, but whose importance in any 
Platonic context cannot be doubted: education. 


12.1 From phusis to éthos: The Carding and Spinning 
of Education 


At 308b, the Visitor concludes that a first point has been verified: there is a con- 
flict between courage and moderation, or ardour and temperance, within the city, 
a conflict that eventually puts the city’s integrity on the line, and exposes it to the 


4 yoo» o \ > > oy a , 
THV OVTWS OVOAV Baowdc«iy OUK QUTYV bet TT PATTELV. 


° On this passage, see Gavin Lawrence (in this volume, Chapter 2) and El Murr (2018). 
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risk of civil strife.° This conflict is not sporadic, since these two character types 
are ‘always’ (aei, 308b3) in a relationship of ‘hostility and dissent’ (echtran kai sta- 
sin, b4). 

A first and fairly general answer to the main question raised in this chapter 
would amount to saying that the weaving of the statesman consists in resolving 
the conflict between these two antagonistic tendencies within the city. Because 
this conflict is natural and because, for that very reason, the difference between 
these two parts of virtue is unlikely to disappear, the statesman will resolve this 
conflict by making it possible for opposites to become compatible, by transform- 
ing, as it were, antagonism into complementarity. This very process crucially 
involves education, which is the sole concern of one page or so of the Statesman: 
308b10-309b7. 

The Visitor's examination of paideia is introduced at 308b10 with a sentence 
that leaves no doubt as to whether we are now moving to the next point: “Then 
let’s take the following point in its turn’ It is not immediately obvious to Young 
Socrates what this next point is, but a few lines below, the Visitor makes clear that 
he is now discussing those educators who are entrusted with their task by the 
statesman, or rather, by the art of statesmanship: namely, ‘those’ educators ‘with 
the capacity to educate [people] and serve it [statesmanship] towards this par- 
ticular end.’ 

The purpose of Pit. 308b-309b is to explain the specific role played by paideia, 
which involves showing the limits of the educative process as well as its desired 
effects. Note that this analysis of paideia is developed from the point of view of 
statesmanship, for it spells out how statesmanship relates to education, showing 
thereby one of the essential tasks of statesmanship: its supervisory and monitor- 
ing role over education. 


° The Visitor starts from a classic theoretical standpoint by claiming that although virtue is one, it 
has parts, and adds that there is a conflict between some of its parts. Yet his analysis at Plt. 306a-308c 
of the antagonism of courage and moderation is concerned not so much with questions of logic as 
with issues of political compatibility. He notably makes clear that the opinions controlling the praise 
and censure citizens heap on such-and-such action or such-and-such thought correspond to evalu- 
ations that are inseparable from the forms of life underpinning them. Therefore, not only are the 
evaluations opposed, but so are the very beings possessing them ‘in their souls’ (év rats uyais, 307¢6). 
For more details and discussion on this whole passage, see El Murr (2014a, 267-271) and Rachana 
Kamtekar (in this volume, Chapter 11). 

7 Plt. 308d4-5: tots duvapevots TOLOEVELY KAL omnperetv pos TOUT QvTO. Interestingly, the ‘it? com- 
plementing the verb ‘serve’ (inperetv) has no equivalent in the Greek text, for the verb imnpereiy is 
here construed with the phrase zpos tod7’ av7d. Yet I think Rowe is right to understand zpos tot7’ 
avr as referring to the overall goal of statesmanship and danperetv as expressing the subordination of 
education to statesmanship (hence the it): see Rowe (1995a/*2005, 242). Alternatively, one could argue 
(as Susan Sauvé Meyer suggested to me) that roi7’ aire here refers to the goal of paideia, and to those 
who serve in the project of educating. I think this reading is unlikely, for the verb danperetv and cog- 
nate words are systematically used at Plt. 304a-305c to describe the subordination of the auxiliary arts 
to statesmanship: see Plt. 304e1 on rhetoric (daypetobv junv tavTy), 305a8 on strategy (tayperikny ye 
otcav), 305c7-8 on the power of judges (saypérw éxeivys). On the same line, Campbell (1867, 181) 
glosses kai tmypereiv mpos Tobr avré as ‘[s]eeing that the art of education also is ministerial to 
the state’ 
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Whether, I suppose, any of the sorts of expert knowledge that involve putting 
things together voluntarily puts together any at all of the things it produces, even 
of the lowliest kind, out of bad and good things, or whether every sort of expert 
knowledge everywhere throws away the bad so far as it can, and takes what is 
suitable and good, bringing all of this - both like and unlike — together into one, 
and so producing some single kind of thing with a single capacity. (Plt. 308c1-7) 


Political science aims at manufacturing civic unity from diversity and to that 
extent belongs to ‘the synthetic sciences’ (ton sunthetikon epistémon, 308c1) men- 
tioned by the Visitor. It must therefore meet the requirements of the type of prod- 
uct targeted by this kind of expertise. One such requirement for any composite 
art worthy of the name is that before composition proper occurs, a preliminary 
stage of differentiating and grouping of the elements concerned is needed. Here 
we recognize the two kinds of discrimination, or diakrisis, distinguished in the 
sixth definition of the Sophist (226c10-d3): separating the good from the bad (or 
the best from the worst), and separating like from unlike. In the Statesman pas- 
sage quoted above, however, these two forms of discrimination are considered 
diachronically: the Visitor mentions, first, the separation of the good from the 
bad, then the discrimination of the elements previously distinguished, in order to 
bring together like with like. In the technical sequence specific to weaving, educa- 
tion is thus analogous not only to carding, which distinguishes and straightens the 
fibres that are suitable for spinning from those that are not, but also to spinning, 
which brings together the fibres selected by carding in order to form the spools of 
the warp and the weft.® 

This prepares us for consideration of the following lines (308d1-e2) providing 
the full statement in which the passage considered above about the educators is 
embedded, and presenting the task that is both diacritical and preparatory for 
education from the point of the supervisory role exercised over it by statesman- 
ship. This constant supervision is punctuated by stages that the Visitor takes the 
trouble to distinguish. 


In that case, neither will what we have decided is by nature truly the art of states- 
manship ever voluntarily put together a city out of good and bad human beings. 
It’s quite clear that it will first put them to the test in play, and after the test it will 
in turn hand them over to those with the capacity to educate them and serve it 
towards this particular end. It will itself lay down prescriptions for the educators 
and direct them, in the same way that weaving follows along with the carders, 
and those who prepare the other things it needs for its own work, prescribing for 


* For a diagram representing the arts involved in the weaving process, see ‘Annexe 4’ in Dixsaut, 
El Murr, et al. (2018). 
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and directing them, giving indications to each group to finish their products in 
whatever way it thinks suitable for its own interweaving. (Plt. 308d1-e2) 


Before education fulfils its function, statesmanship puts young children to an ini- 
tial test, through ‘play’ (308d3). Paidia is then the first step towards paideia. It 
seems clear from this passage that this very task falls directly under the responsi- 
bility of the statesman. Given our initial worries about the kind of practical tasks, 
if any, that would fall specifically upon the statesman, this is already an interesting 
piece of information.’ 

So much is clear, at least, from a literal reading of Plt. 308d4-6. Indeed, 
although the grammatical subject of the two verbs (basaniei...paradosei) is 
statesmanship and not literally the statesman,’° the strong chronological sequence 
(proton... meta de) connecting the two verbs and the very meaning of the verb 
paradidomi (‘to give, hand over to another, transmit’) suggests that it is part of the 
statesman’s tasks regarding civic unity to examine the youth and detect the prom- 
ising individuals. On a less literal reading of this passage, the Visitor could just be 
making the point, yet quite loosely, that the statesman will supervise some subor- 
dinate educator devoted to testing the youth by play, thus perhaps anticipating 
later thoughts on that same issue in the Laws.”* 

After testing through play comes the task of paideia proper which is unques- 
tionably delegated by the statesman to educators. This delegation, however, does 
not mean that the statesman will relax his hold on supervision (just as in the 


° Regrettably the passage falls short of providing more details on paidia. For further reflection on 
this topic and comparison with the Republic and Laws, see El Murr (2014a, 273-274). 

‘© The grammatical subject of the long sentence beginning at 308d1 is, in full: 4 Kata piow adAnfads 
obca Hiv moAutiKy. This clause has been rendered in many different ways by translators: ‘our art of 
statesmanship, in the true and natural sense’ (Campbell 1867, 181), ‘the true and genuine statesman- 
ship we are concerned with (Skemp 1952, 227), ‘what we have decided is by nature truly the art of 
statesmanship’ (1995a/?2005, 167), ‘notre politique, la politique vraiment conforme a la nature’ (Diés 
1935, 83), ‘notre politique, celle qui est vraiment conforme a la nature’ (Dixsaut, El Murr, et al. 2018, 
247). It should be noted that the Visitor’s tone and choice of words are, in all likelihood, emphatic: 
statesmanship is not merely said to be xara pvav, but truly (4An8as) Kata piow. The question is then 
whether xara pdow is just another way to say that we are concerned with true statesmanship, or 
whether true conformity with nature is a crucial aspect of statesmanship. Interestingly (but perhaps 
unsurprisingly), most English translations opt for the deflationary reading, while French translations 
seem to suggest there is a deeper issue at stake. For a full defence of the latter option, see Dixsaut 
(2013). My own view is that this clause complements a passage in book 10 of the Laws (889a-890b) 
where the Athenian visitor provides the genealogy and theoretical background of the false under- 
standing of kata phusin statesmanship, which culminates, e.g., in Callicles’ conception of politics. On 
this passage from the Laws, see Sedley (2013). 

“In the Republic, the very process of educating children was already described as supervised by an 
‘overseer’ or ‘magistrate’ (Resp. 3, 412a10: émordrov), embodying the harmonious blend of qualities 
that education should produce. In the Laws, observing the games for children aged three to six falls 
under the responsibility of the magistrates, whose specific task is to ensure that the overall process of 
education runs smoothly (cf. Leg. 795c7-d5). These magistrates are in turn supervised by the ‘Minister 
(or Superintendent) of Education of males and females’ (Leg. 6, 765d4-5: 6 rijs maidetas émyseAnrys 
maons Onredv te Kal Gppévwy), an office which the Athenian emphatically characterizes as ‘the most 
important office among the highest ones in the city’ (765e1-2). 
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dialogue’s myth, the god never entirely abandons the world when he lets it go its 
own way: see Pit. 272e). For the Visitor is quite keen to emphasize that statesman- 
ship is present before, during, and after the process of education:’” before educa- 
tion, through testing via play, but also during the process, since the Visitor points 
out that although statesmanship leaves the task of educating to those whose job 
it is to educate, it never ceases to direct them nor to lay down prescriptions 
(cf. 308d6: prostattousa kai epistatousa auté). Moreover, this passage elucidates in 
more detail the prescriptive function which weaving exercises over some coopera- 
tive arts, and thereby the kind of supervision which statesmanship exercises over 
education. Carding and spinning ‘prepare’ (proparaskeuazousin, 308d7-8) mater- 
ials that are suitable for weaving by distinguishing and straightening the suitable 
fibres (this is the diacritical function of carding), and by assembling them (this is 
the simple syncretic function of spinning), but the art of weaving ‘prescribes and 
directs then’ (prostattei kai epistatei, 308d9), which means that it ‘follows along’ 
(sumparakolothousa, d8), ‘giving indications to each (endeiknusa, 308d9). The 
work of the carders and spinners is subject to the ultimate goal of intertwining 
warp and woof, and this goal in turn explains why the supervision exercised by 
the art of weaving over its subordinate arts is so constant. Similarly, the specific 
purpose of education is itself subordinate to the higher goal that is kingly inter- 
twinement, which in turn justifies the constant supervision of statesmanship over 
education. 

Given the specific approach to paideia in the Statesman which, as I have already 
argued, consists in seeing it in the light of the supervisory power of statesman- 
ship, has the Visitor anything to say on the specific tasks undertaken by educa- 
tion? I think he does, as can be seen from Plt. 308e4-309b7, which provides the 
most detailed account of the dialogue on the operations of education and their 
overall purpose. Let us consider the first part of this passage: 


visiTor: In just this very way, it seems to me, the art of kingship—since it is this 
that itself possesses the capacity belonging to the directing art—will not per- 
mit the educators and tutors, who function according to law, to do anything in 
the exercise of their role that will not ultimately result in some character 
which is appropriate to its own mixing role. It calls on them to teach these 
things alone; and those of their pupils that are unable to share in a character 
that is courageous and moderate, and whatever else belongs to the sphere of 
virtue, but are thrust forcibly away by an evil nature into godlessness, excess 
and injustice, it throws out by killing them, sending them into exile, and pun- 
ishing them with the most extreme forms of dishonour. 

YOUNG SOCRATES: At least it is put something like that. 


” For insightful remarks on how statesmanship is conceived by Plato as a perfecting and ongoing 
activity, see Melissa Lane’s contribution to this volume, Chapter 10. 
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visitor: And again those who wallow in great ignorance and baseness it brings 
under the yoke of the class of slaves. 

YOUNG SOCRATES: Quite correct. (Plt. 308e4-309a7, Rowe translation slightly 
modified.) 


Regarding the first, preliminary part of the educational process, the Visitor makes 
clear that those who cannot be civilized by education and acquire a nature appro- 
priate to the political fabric, are purely and simply eliminated, or reduced to slav- 
ery by the statesman. The ineducable natures are thus divided into two groups. 

The first includes those who, ‘under the constraint of an evil nature (kakés 
phuseos) (309a1-2) are led to ‘godlessness, excess and injustice’ (al). This calls for 
two remarks. Firstly, the use of phusis here might be more interesting than it 
seems. The main goal of education is to provide citizens with a character suitable 
for the political community. Yet, despite the power he attributes to education, 
Plato makes clear that education is not all-powerful: the nature of such and such 
individual may resist the transformation induced by paideia. What this nature 
exactly consists in the Visitor does not say, but it is well worth noting that in the 
passage he uses insistently the verb teind’* to describe what in all likelihood is a 
natural tendency of certain individuals to act in a certain way. Secondly, even 
though the Visitor from Elea does not say why the triad ‘godlessness, excess and 
injustice’ is distinctly problematic, a well-known passage from book 10 of the 
Laws (889e-890a), where the Athenian Visitor notably explains the ethical and 
political consequences of atheism, shows that for Plato, there is a close connec- 
tion between these three vices, inasmuch as atheism leads to relativism and 
merely conventional values, and these values to excess and injustice. 

The second group of people excluded from the political fabric are ‘those who 
wallow in great ignorance and baseness’ (309a5-6). Note that these individuals 
are excluded from the political fabric, i.e. from the fabric of courage and moder- 
ation the statesman weaves, but not from the city,'* for they can be conveniently 
incorporated into the class of slaves, which has been mentioned previously (see 
Plt. 289d-e) and which plays an important role as an auxiliary cause of the city.’° 
The justification given by the Visitor for this enslavement does not depend on a 
conception of natural slavery (as in Aristotle), but more crucially, on the incap- 
acity of these individuals to learn. That this is the key point is subtly called to our 
attention by the distant echo from the Phaedo in the Visitor’s wording: the phrase 


13 See Plt. 308e10: redvovra, 309b3: cuvrevovcas, b6: revvovcas. Note also the use of amwloupévous 
at 309a2. 

* T return to this issue infra, p. 259. 

© Amber Carpenter (in this volume, Chapter 7) argues that the slaves mentioned at 298d-e are 
classified as causes (aitiai) rather than ‘auxiliary causes’ (sunaitia). Whether or not this is correct — on 
which see also Lane (in this volume, Chapter 10, 199 n10) - they are explicitly classed as subordinates 
(hupéretas, 289d7). 
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tous en amathia |...] kulindoumenous at 309a5-6 cannot but call to mind the 
similar one used by Socrates when he describes the state of ignorance of the soul, 
before philosophy has come to seize hold of her (cf. Phd. 82e4-5: en pasé amathia 
kulindoumenén). 

What has been accounted for so far corresponds to what the Visitor previously 
described (308c) as the preliminary step with which any ‘synthetic expertise 
begins, namely ‘throw[ing] away the bad so far as it can, and tak[ing] what is suit- 
able and good’ (308c4-5). Once the ineducable individuals are eliminated or 
enslaved, education can initiate its ‘carding and spinning’ process on those who 
remain (tous loipous, 309a8). 

The passage quoted above also crucially shows that education is the art respon- 
sible for constituting a character (éthos) suitable for citizenship. That this consti- 
tution of character is key to the understanding of Plato's condensed approach to 
education in the Statesman is made clear by the emphasis the Visitor puts on this 
idea: at 308e, he says that the operations of paideia intend to ‘result in some char- 
acter which is appropriate’ (308e7-8) to the political blending, and then adds that 
there are those ‘who are unable to share in a character that is courageous and 
moderate, and whatever else belongs to the sphere of virtue’ (308e9-309a1), who, 
for that reason, should be discarded, and those who are capable of participating in 
the ‘firm character’ (309b4) or in the ‘moderate one, who will be included in the 
social fabric. The Visitor could not say more clearly that the main goal of paideia 
is to transform phusis into éthos. Yet, what exactly this constitution of character 
involves still needs to be clarified. 

Consider now the second part of the Statesman passage on education: 


Then as for the others, whose natures are capable of becoming composed and 
stable in the direction of nobility, if they acquire education, and, with the help of 
expertise, of admitting commingling with each other - of these, it tries to bind 
together and intertwine the ones who strain more towards courage, its view 
being that their firm character is as it were like the warp, and the ones who 
incline towards the moderate, who produce an ample, soft, and - to continue the 
image - wooflike thread, two natures with opposite tendencies; and it does so in 
something like the following way."® 

(Plt. 309a8-b7, Rowe translation slightly modified.) 


One important interpretative issue is whether the verbal clause at Plt. 309b1-2 
introduced by kai dexasthai (‘and with the help of expertise, of admitting com- 
mingling with each other’) refers to statesmanship or to education.” If it is to the 


’© For details on the grammatical peculiarity of this single sentence and discussion of its construal, 
see Rowe (1995a/?2005, 243). 

17 The Greek of Plt. 309a8-b2 reads: rods Aourods Tolvuv, dowv al pvoeus émt TO yevvaiov tkavat 
TALOElLas Tuyxavoucat Kkabictacbat Kal deEacban pera. Téexvns ovpperé wv pos aAdjAas. 
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former, the Visitor is here distinguishing sharply between the specific tasks of 
paideia, described in the first part of the relative introduced by hos6n at 309a8-b1 
(‘whose natures are capable of becoming composed and stable in the direction of 
nobility, if they acquire education), and the tasks of statesmanship proper, 
referred to in the second part of the relative at 309b1-2 (‘of admitting commin- 
gling [summeixis] with each other with the help of expertise’). In mentioning the 
summeixis produced by statesmanship, the Visitor thus anticipates the later part 
of the sentence where he explains what royal interweaving consists in.’* The 
straightforward consequence of this reading is that the proper function of paideia 
is now left unclear and the role of statesmanship evoked twice in the very same 
sentence: at 309b2 (with summeixis)’® and again at b7 (with the two verbs sundein 
kai sumplekein). The alternative option is to understand the whole of the relative 
clause introduced by hos6n at 309a8 as mentioning education only and the sum- 
meixis meta technés pros allélas at b2 as referring to the very task accomplished by 
education, as the rather vague clause meta technés surely allows. 

The more attractive reading of the two is obviously the latter. But does the pas- 
sage provide any more detail on this ‘commingling’ performed by education? A 
few lines above the Visitor had castigated those who ‘are unable to share in a char- 
acter that is courageous and moderate, and whatever else belongs to the sphere of 
virtue.”° Although it is perfectly possible to understand the connectives (kai... te) 
in this sentence as expressing alternative options (and thus translate the two con- 
nectives as ‘or’), it is surely the less natural reading of the Greek. It is indeed much 
more natural to consider that the Visitor here explains that the educated citizens 
will possess some measure of both courage and moderation and of some other 
things belonging to virtue. According to this passage, education can thus be 
understood as the proper mixing of courageous and moderate natures within the 
souls of individuals, which in turn helps make good sense of the summeixis meta 
technés at 309b1. It is true that this commingling is said to be ‘with each other’ 
(pros allélas), which seems to signal a combination of individuals, and not, as I 
argued above, a proper mixing of tendencies within the souls of individuals. 
Notice, however, that the clause pros allélas at 309b2 picks up on ‘the natures’ (hai 
phuseis) at 309a8, a term vague enough to describe the natural tendency within 
individuals.** The whole relative clause at 309a8-b2 thus refers to the process of 


*® Such was the view I initially held, a view rightly challenged by Susan Sauvé Meyer’s critical com- 
ments, for which I am most grateful. 

8 Echoing tiv adbris (i.e. 7 Baci«y at e4) cdyxpacwy at 308e7. 

7° Plt. 308e8-309a1: Kai tovs pv pur) Suvapevous Kowwwvetv {Hous avdpeiou Kal cw@ppovos baa Te GANA 
éort TeivovTa Tpos apeTny. 

*1 See, e.g., Robin’s translation of the passage: ‘tous ceux dont les natures, grace a léducation recue, 
sont capables de sélever a des sentiments nobles et de préter 4 un mélange mutuel méthodiquement 
opéré (Robin 1950, 425). 
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education, while the rest of the sentence (309b2-7) describes the interweaving 
undertaken by statesmanship.” 

If, as I have been arguing, the process of education is concerned with a sum- 
meixis within the individual, how can it be concerned, as I argued as well, with 
the constitution of a stable individual character? Shouldn't education be respon- 
sible for forming characters that are either courageous or moderate, but not a mix 
of both? On the contrary, the Visitor is eager to emphasize that the characters of 
the individuals are not exclusively moderate or courageous, but show more inclin- 
ation towards courage or moderation.”* This is again strong evidence that educa- 
tion is not concerned with cultivating one-sided courage and one-sided 
moderation, but with mixing both in individual characters. But the result of this 
summeixis is not a perfectly balanced individual, where courage and moderation 
are in equal proportion, as it were. Rather, the individual krasis produced by edu- 
cation allows for character types, that is for individual souls in which an inclin- 
ation for courage or moderation dominates the harmonious blending of both. 

The Visitor launched his brief examination of education by likening it to card- 
ing and spinning, which, as arts subordinate to weaving, are responsible respect- 
ively for straightening and separating the fibres and for converting them into 
yarn. Similarly, education consists first in identifying those individuals capable of 
participating in the harmonious blend of courage and moderation, and second, in 
forming a stable character for each individual. The minimal account the Statesman 
provides of the role played by paideia when supervised by true statesmanship 
might seem very abstract, but there is hardly any doubt that it is meant as a bare- 
bones version of the process described at length in books 2 and 3 of the Republic. 
The Visitor hardly needs to get into further details, for one finds in the Statesman 
the opposition of the same tendencies which the primary education of the 
Republic works upon as well. In the Republic, education has indeed the goal of 
tempering two tendencies that, if left to themselves, may degenerate to an extreme 
degree. Music (that is, culture in the broad sense) should thus soften the character 
marked by ardour (the thumoeides) to prevent it from becoming a wild beast, 
whereas physical training should strengthen the character that has a taste for 
learning (the philomathes), in order to prevent it from becoming soft. Education 
in the Republic then aims at achieving a stable character by the mixing (krasis) of 
ardour and moderation within (a selected number of) individuals. And this is 
exactly what the Statesman passage we have been reading claims that educators 


» The subject of the participle vouécaca (309b4: ‘its view being’) and the verb wetparar (309b7: ‘it 
tries’) is } Baoirey at 308e4. 

23 See Pit. 307e2: ‘those who are especially orderly’ (ot pev [...] Svapepovrws ovTes KOGpLOL); 308a4: 
‘those who incline more towards courage’ (oi pos tiv avdpe(av waddAov pérovtes), 309b2-3: ‘those who 
strain more towards courage’ (ras prev emt tiv avdpetav paAdov cvvtewovcas), emphases added in 
English translations. 
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do.** The Statesman also reiterates a lesson well known to the readers of the 
Republic and Laws: the tasks of the statesman and the educator must never be 
dissociated from one another. This explains, or so I think, why the Statesman 
treats education not as one of the cooperative arts, but rather as the art laying the 
groundwork for the action of statesmanship. 


12.2 Divine and Human Bonds 


The statesman’s material is now ready: education has eliminated everything that 
resisted mixing, and tempered the antagonistic tendencies by preventing them 
from degrading to an extreme. The passage quoted previously concludes with an 
announcement: once places in the terms of the model of weaving have been 
attributed to the natures wrought by education, those tending toward ardour 
located on the warp, the gentler natures on the weft, it is time to elucidate how 
statesmanship tries to ‘bind together and intertwine (sundein kai sumplekein, 
309b7) these characters of opposed tendencies. 

In response to this announcement, the final section of the dialogue (309c-311c) 
shows that the statesman will make use of two types of ‘bonds’ (desmoi). The dif- 
ference between them is briefly, and somewhat enigmatically, set out (309c1-3), 
then each is considered in turn: the divine bond first (309c5-310a6), then the 
mortal bonds (310a7-e4). 

The introduction of the notion of bond at this point of the dialogue is a puz- 
zling move,” for what kind of conceptual relationship links this notion, which 
expresses both the constraint imposed on its constituents, and often (but not 
always) a form of unification between them (as the verb sundein suggests), to the 
intertwining by which the Visitor characterizes the statesman’s specific task? Is 
the kai connecting the two paired verbs sundein (‘bind together’) and sumplekein 
(‘intertwine’) epexegetic, the statesman’s intertwining thus being specified as the 
distinct modality of this binding together? If this were so, we would expect the 
king’s intertwining, which the Visitor has introduced as early as 306a1,”° to eluci- 
date the binding together. But this is most unlikely, for the details of the kingly 
intertwinement have not yet been explained. The two verbs should therefore be 
understood as referring to two separate actions undertaken by the statesman. 


*4 This is also a view held by Dixsaut (2013, 234): ‘Dans la conclusion du Politique, la question [de 
léducation] est reprise exactement au point ot s’arrétait analyse de la République? 

5 According to Skemp (1952/71962, 230), ‘the introduction of the divine and human bonds is a 
change of metaphor and reveals the inadequacy in actual fact of weaving as an “example” of states- 
manship. As the reading of the final section of the Statesman that I am about to defend will make clear, 
I think Skemp is deeply mistaken, for the introduction of the two types of desmoi does not signal a 
‘change of metaphor’ and the recantation of the weaving paradigm, but amounts to a crucial move, on 
Plato's part, to elucidate the distinct tasks falling to statesmanship. 

© See n3 supra. 
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What each action consists in, however, has yet to be made clear. Such is, I suggest, 
the main purpose of the final section of the Statesman. 

Let us start by trying to elucidate what these divine and human bonds amount 
to and why the Visitor introduces them in the first place, despite their being 
absent from the reference model of weaving. 


First, by fitting together that part of their soul that is eternal with a divine bond, 
in accordance with kinship, and after the divine, in turn fitting together their 
mortal aspect with human bonds.” 

(Plt. 309c1-3, Rowe translation slightly modified.) 


Every element of this short and enigmatic sentence deserves careful examination. 
Note first that it is the participle sunarmosamené (‘fitting together; ‘harmonizing’) 
that encapsulates the Visitor’s response to the question raised above (how does 
the statesman try to bind and intertwine?). The statesman harmonizes, fits 
together, by using bonds, whose instrumental nature is here expressed with the 
dative (theid desmo, anthropinois). But what does the statesman fit together? His 
‘fitting together’ concerns two parts of the soul: ‘that part of their soul that is eter- 
nal’ and ‘the mortal (part) of their soul. It is ‘in accordance with kinship’ (kata to 
sungenes), because he uses respectively a divine bond, akin to the divine part, and 
human, i.e. mortal, bonds, akin to the mortal part. 

What does the Visitor mean by ‘fitting together’? The verb sunarmozé is fre- 
quently used by Plato in political and cosmological contexts, and usually implies 
that a multiplicity of elements is being ordered and put together so as to form a 
harmonious unity. This is true of several passages in the Timaeus, and notably 
31b-32b where it is shown that the Demiurge brings into harmony the four elem- 
ents necessary to build the body of the world by using the most beautiful bond of 
proportion.”* This is also true of an earlier passage in the Statesman, where the 
Visitor mentions the being who assigned intelligence to the world by using the 
periphrasis ‘the one who fitted it together (sunarmosantos) in the beginning 
(269d1-2). In the light of such passages”? it is more than likely that the Visitor is 
implicitly comparing statesmanship to a form of demiurgic activity in our 
passage.*° 

Yet, the details of this activity are far from clear. The passage mentions two 
parts of the soul, thus building on a distinction, within each individual soul, between 
what is immortal, or divine, and what is mortal, or animal-like.* It seems safe to 


7 ap@Tov (ev KATA TO GUyyeves TO deLyeves Ov THS Puyis abTdv pépos Heiw cvvappocapery Seoua, 
peTa be TO Oetov TO Cwoyeves avtov adbus avOpwmivats. 
*8 For a full discussion of the bond theory in this Timaeus passage, see El Murr (2021). 
>? To which one should add Ti. 69c-e where there is a parallel distinction between the immortal 
and the mortal part of the soul (see esp. 69e4: 76 ris puytjs Ovntov yévos). 
*° For insightful suggestions on this topic in the Timaeus and Laws, see Morrow (1953-1954). 
*? Robin (1950, 425) aptly translates 76 Cwoyeves into ‘la partie dorigine animale. 
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infer from there that the statesman’s task consists in bringing harmony to these 
two parts. But how is this harmony achieved? The Visitor’s wording is vague 
enough, I think, to allow for two different understandings of the Greek, depending 
on how one identifies the object of the participle sunarmosamené and the reference 
of the genitive pronoun auton at 309c2.°* On one reading of this genitive, 
understood distributively, the Visitor claims that the role of the divine bond is to 
bind each soul to itself individually, presumably by harmonizing its two parts with 
one another.*? On another reading of autén, the result of the divine bond is to 
bind individual souls (or their eternal parts) to one another by matching them in 
some way.** This issue at stake is therefore whether the divine bond is concerned 
with ‘fitting together’ or ‘harmonizing’ individual and educated souls, as it were, 
internally, or whether it’s a means to fit together (the eternal parts of) individual 
souls with one another. 

Note that the passage does not say in so many words that statesmanship aims 
to harmonize the two parts with one another: rather, it explains that statesman- 
ship takes on two distinct operations of ‘fitting together, one concerned with the 
divine part, and the other with the mortal one, as emphasized by the very image 
of the two kinds of bonds and the proton men... meta de contrast. Yet, it might be 
argued that there is some support for the first reading in the next page or so 
(309c5-310a6) of the dialogue, where the Visitor, faced with Young Socrates’ 
incomprehension, makes the following moves to explain to his interlocutor what 
the divine bond is: he claims (i) that the divine bond is true opinion (c6: aléthé 
doxan) about the most important things, namely what is fine, good, and just, and 
their opposites (309c5-9); (ii) that statesmanship aims at bringing this true opin- 
ion about in the souls whose education has been described earlier (309d1-9); he 
then depicts (iii) the effects of true opinion on the courageous and the moderate 
souls, arguing that the former becomes civilized by contact with true opinion and all 
the more just, while the latter becomes ‘genuinely moderate and wise’ (309d10-e9); 
last, he reminds Young Socrates (iv) that it is only in the noble and educated 
characters that the divine bond will ‘take root’ (emphuesthai). The divine bond of 
true opinion is therefore unambiguously described as taking place within the 
souls (en tais psuchais engignétai, 309c7) of educated citizens. 


°? Many thanks to Francesco Ademollo for pressing me on this point in discussion. 
°° This seems to be Alain Petit’s understanding of the sentence, as he translates: ‘En préservant tout 
Pabord Pharmonie dans la partie de leur 4me qui est éternelle a l'aide d'un lien divin qui lui est appar- 
enté; ensuite, aprés cette partie divine, il réalise, en retour, ’harmonie dans la partie de nature animale 
a Paide de liens humains: (Petit 1996, 122) 

** Such reading is found e.g. in Robin (1950, 425) and most clearly, in Waterfield’s translation: ‘In 
accordance with the principle of affinity. He first harmonizes the eternal parts of their minds by link- 
ing them to one another in a divine manner, and then afterward uses human bonds to harmonize 
their mortal aspect? (Annas and Waterfield 1995, 82) Interestingly, the translator’s use of the double 
plural here (‘the eternal parts of their minds’) leads to the addition of the clause ‘to one another’ which 
has no equivalent in the Greek. 
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Should this be considered compelling enough evidence to make the further 
claim that when the Visitor introduces the statesman’s harmonizing with the help 
of two types of bonds, he is thinking of the binding of the eternal and mortal 
parts within individual souls?** There are at least two reasons why making this 
further claim should be resisted. 

The first concerns the symmetry between the two types of bonds. The human 
bonds (on which more anon) involve marriages, dowries and eugenics, and thus 
take place between individuals, as far as the mortal, animal part of their soul is 
concerned. It is therefore most likely that the same goes with the divine bond, 
regarding the divine part of individual souls. True, the symmetry seems to be 
tempered by the fact that the divine bond is mentioned in the singular (309c2: 
theid desmo) while the human bonds are mentioned in the plural (c3: anthropinois). 
But this need not trouble us, for the identity of the divine part in each soul 
justifies imposing a single bond, expressed in the singular, while the complexity 
and polymorphic nature of the desires brought together under the name ‘mortal 
part’ justifies speaking of human bonds, in the plural. 

The second reason concerns a later passage where the Visitor concludes the 
whole section on divine and human bonds (310e5-311a2). In this passage, to 
which I will come back in the final section of this chapter, the Visitor, building on 
the model of weaving, claims that the statesman will perform his task ‘by working 
them [moderate and courageous characters] closely into each other as if with a 
shuttle, through sharing of opinions, through honours, dishonour, esteem (homo- 
doxiais kai timais kai atimiais kai doxais), and the giving of pledges to one another 
(kai homéreion ekdosesin eis allélous**) (310e9-11). The instrumental nature of 
the shuttle here clearly echoes the instrumental nature of the two types of bonds. 
Most importantly, the divine bond is identified with homodoxia, the sharing of 
opinions, which leaves no doubt as to whether this bond connects individuals to 
one another. It is therefore by fostering a common, true opinion on values that 
statesmanship binds citizens to one another. 

Establishing this homodoxia between the citizens has also important effects on 
their individual souls. Such effects are precisely what the Visitor describes in a 
passage alluded to earlier. 


What I propose we should say is that it is only in those characters that both were 

born noble in the first place and have been nurtured in accordance with their 

nature that it [sc. the divine bond of true opinion] takes root through laws.*” 
(Plt. 310a1-2, Rowe translation slightly modified.) 


°° I thank Francesco Ademollo and Susan Sauvé Meyer for pressing me, in discussion, to consider 
this reading of the passage, a reading which I still reject, but on much better grounds than before. 
Betegh (in this volume, Chapter 4, sections 4.5 and 4.6) construes the doctrine of sungeneia in this 
passage to encompass both internal and interindividual bonds. 

3° On this last clause, see Rowe (1995a/22005, 244). 
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The Visitor make clear that through legislation (and, one might add, other means 
as well), the divine bond will be firmly implanted within the citizens so as to 
become a stable feature of their individual souls. As noted earlier, it is because the 
very notion of desmos implies stability and permanence that the Visitor intro- 
duced it in the first place.** It is now clear that stability and permanence are the 
key elements that the divine bond of true opinion adds to the education process,”® 
and that these properties stem from the homodoxia manufactured by statesman- 
ship among the citizens, i.e. from ‘that opinion which is really true about what is 
fine, just and good, and the opposites of these, and is guaranteed when it comes to 
be in souls’ (309c5-7).*° This, I suggest, is the heart of the demiurgic function of 
statesmanship, which fits together the rational parts of individual citizens by 
bringing them to agree on common values. 

In the beginning of the dialogue, the Visitor showed that man’s ability to live in 
flocks does not necessarily imply a political nature. For such a nature must be 
acquired through education, which makes an individual into a being capable of 
becoming a citizen, and therefore capable of accepting the differences distin- 
guishing him from his fellow citizens. Yet, it is not even education alone that can 
give citizens a common purpose: such is the role of the divine bond established by 
statesmanship, which unites every citizen to every other by implanting in every 
soul firm and stable true opinions on common values. 

When he introduced the idea of the divine bond, the Visitor pointed out that it 
is imposed ‘in accordance with its kinship with the divine’ (309c1). We know that 
kinship previously played a key role in explaining the antagonisms between the 
two opposed character tendencies, each one praising things because they 
belonged to their own kin and censuring others as alien “because of their affinity 
(sungeneian) to either set of qualities’ (307d1-2). One important consequence of 
the introduction of the divine bond is to transform radically this law of affinity, 
which the Visitor had shown earlier to divide the city, and to convey to kinship a 
new meaning.*’ Indeed, what allows every individual, properly educated soul to 
grasp the truth of an opinion is its eternal, divine part which, as the Timaeus 
amply shows, is one and the same for each individual. A fundamental and natural 
kinship exists not only between the eternal parts of every soul and the divine, but 
also, for that very reason, between the rational parts of all souls. 

It could thus be argued that the divine bond gathers all citizens into a commu- 
nity not only because it objectively fits them together on the basis of values, but 
also because this matching occurs through the subjective recognition of what 
makes this community possible. Binding each soul to another with a divine bond 


°° See e.g. Parmenides DK B8, 25-26. ° See also Dixsaut (2013, 235). 

*° Tt is the knowledge possessed by the true statesman that warrants that the opinion on the values 
at stake is ‘an opinion that is really true’ (309c6: 6vtws odcav dAnO7 Sd€éav). For a defence of this under- 
standing of the clause pera BeBawdcews (‘solidly, ‘with confirmation’) at 309c6-7, see Rowe 
(1995a/?2005, 243). 

41 See Aronadio (2005). 
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is also binding them together by the recognition of this aptitude that they all have 
in common, and that makes it possible for them to recognize the truth of an opin- 
ion. If true opinion is a divine bond, then I suggest it is divine because of its origin 
(knowledge), and also for another reason: because it makes it possible for indi- 
viduals to recognize that, despite the opposition of their tendencies, they have, 
deep down, a possibility of reaching consensus with others rooted in the eternal 
and identical part in each person, namely reason. 

When he turns to the examination of the human bonds, the Visitor notes: ‘the 
remaining bonds, which are human, once this divine one exists, are perhaps not 
difficult at all either to understand, or to effect once one has understood then’ 
(310a7-9). The crucial importance of the divine bond was already subtly empha- 
sized by the chronological sequence at 309c1-2 (préton men... meta de) by which 
the Visitor moved from one type of bond to the other. He now makes clear that 
this sequence reflected an order of priority that is more logical than chrono- 
logical, for it is from the unity of the divine bond, and from the community of 
values the statesman aims to establish within the city, that adequate human bonds 
may arise. 

By ‘human bonds; the Visitor of course means marriages and procreation.*” 
The necessity for the statesman to oversee them stems, once again, from the 
unfortunate consequences of actual practices. The problem originates in the prin- 
ciple governing associations between men and women when they are left to their 
own devices: the basic law of affinity follows the wrong criterion for forming rela- 
tionships (like seek like in so far as they are like). When it comes to alliances by 
marriage, this consideration may even be turned on its head. Antipathy, 
duschereia,** becomes a criterion (310c6-7), and like ends up seeking like by 
hatred of those who are different. 

It is important for the statesman to oversee marriages, largely in order to shape 
the progeny that will be born from these unions. For the unity of the city should, 
so far as possible, withstand the ravages of time. The mix of the two antagonistic 
tendencies must therefore be constantly maintained for this to be possible. How 
does the statesman go about achieving this blending? The Visitor, who is short on 
specifics on this point, maintains that it would not be difficult to create these 
human bonds if the two types included in the city have one and the same opinion 
‘about what is fine and good’ (310e6). As pointed out earlier, balanced human 
bonds will follow from the effectiveness of the divine bond of true opinion. 

The Visitor’s argument here is rather brief. Would establishing the community 
of values truly suffice to break away from the affinity-based logic governing mar- 
riages? A passage from Book 6 of the Laws (773b-c), which returns to the issue of 
marriage by raising the same issue of the danger of the law of affinity de facto 


* For a more detailed analysis of Pit. 310a-e, see Dixsaut, El Murr, et al. (2018, 592-599). 
* See Lane (1998, 161-162, 180-182) for a discussion of this term in the present context. 
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governing marriages, indicates that it is practically impossible to legislate on this 
issue: not only would it be absurd, says the Athenian, but it would stir up anger 
and turn out to be counter-productive. This passage from the Laws concludes that 
a legislator must content himself with trying to persuade the inhabitants, by using 
charms, that it is the good of the city that counts, and not their own pleasure or 
their own antipathies. While this passage from the Laws is much more specific 
than our passage from the Statesman on how to encourage the citizens to choose 
marriages that are above all profitable for the city, nevertheless the two passages 
resort to the same argument: turning to values that will cement the community 
together is considered more effective than using a coercive law. 

The distance the Visitor has travelled from 306a to this point is quite consider- 
able. The two tendencies opposing each other in the city are turned into two vir- 
tues by education. But this cannot be sufficient, since they must still be reconciled, 
for it must be shown that they are two compatible parts of the same whole, each 
recognizing the other as a legitimate part of this whole. This is the specific task of 
the statesman. To complete it successfully, he must bind each soul to every other 
with the bond of true opinion and establish homodoxia among the citizens. And 
he must ensure that, insofar as possible, this bond is perpetuated in the alliances 
between citizens. 


12.3. The Statesman’s Intertwining 


I now return to my initial question: what exactly does the statesman accomplish, 
and how? First let us review the conclusions of the previous analyses. It appeared 
that statesmanship has the task of supervising directly and closely the job of edu- 
cators, first by seeing to it that young children are put to the test of play, then by 
directing the educational programme aiming first to discard the natures not good 
enough to enter the social fabric, and then transform the remaining inherent 
character tendencies into stable virtues.** It then appeared that statesmanship 
must establish a community of values among citizens via the divine bond, and see 
to it that this community is perpetuated by overseeing marriages. It is, however, 
difficult to imagine that the statesman will be directly looking after how the citi- 
zens pair off with one another. Concerning the divine bond of true opinion, the 
Visitor seems to make a much stronger claim, arguing that ‘it belongs to the 
statesman and the good legislator alone to be capable of bringing this very thing 


“* Cf. Plt. 308d4: mat0.d...Bacaviet (‘put to test in play’); d6: tpoorarrovea Kal émotatotoa (‘lay- 
ing down prescriptions and directing [the educators]’); e8: wapaxeAedeobar (‘call on then’); 309a2-3: 
Oavarots TE éxBadre Kal puyats Kal Tals peyloras KxoAalovoa atuysiars (‘it throws out by killing, send- 
ing into exile, and punishing with the most extreme form of dishonour [those who are unable to share 
in ardour and moderation]’). 
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about’ (309d1-3),*° but he adds ‘by means of the music which belongs to the art of 
kingship, thereby alluding to rhetoric and cultural practice in general.** So it 
seems that establishing a true opinion among citizens is made possible by arts 
other than statesmanship, first and foremost rhetoric, which aims at persuasion. 

It follows that we must still ask, once again, what falls directly under the remit 
of the statesman’s activity in the process of creating this intertwining he is sup- 
posed to produce. Consider this passage alluded to earlier: 


It was these bonds that I meant when I said that there was no difficulty at all in 
tying them together once the situation existed in which both types had a single 
opinion about what was fine and good. For this (touto gar) is the single and 
complete task of kingly weaving-together, never to allow moderate characters to 
stand away from the courageous. Rather, by working them closely into each 
other as if with a shuttle, through sharing of opinions, through honours, dishon- 
our, esteem (homodoxiais kai timais kai atimiais kai doxais), and the giving of 
pledges to one another (kai homéreion ekdosesin eis allélous*’), it draws together 
a smooth and fine-woven fabric out of them, as the expression is, and always 
entrusts offices in cities to these in common (fas en tais polesin archas aei koiné 
toutois epitrepein). (Plt. 310e5-311a2, Rowe translation slightly modified.) 


By mentioning emphatically that ‘this is the single and complete task of kingly 
weaving-together; the Visitor could not be clearer that in this passage he is finally 
providing a response to the questions that launched the final section of the dia- 
logue at 305e-306a.** Indeed, the Visitor’s long sentence starting with fouto at 
310e7 looks very much like a summary of what has been elucidated in the four 
preceding Stephanus pages: the statesman’s own job is to ‘never allow the moder- 
ate and the courageous character to ‘stand away’ from one another, but rather to 
‘weave them together’ (sunkerkizonta) as if he were using a shuttle. The statesman 
thus sees to it that antagonistic natures are never allowed to enter into conflict by 
using the divine bond, creator of shared opinion, and by providing honours, dis- 
honours, and marks of esteem — for which he will supervise the action of the pre- 
cious art of rhetoric - and by overseeing those who are in charge of regulating 
marriages and dowries that constitute the human bonds. All this is now well- 
worn territory. But the Visitor concludes with a crucial point that he has not 
yet examined: the interweaving of the statesman also depends on the constant 
care he will take in entrusting ‘offices in cities to these [two types of characters] 
in common. 


45 4 \ \ Xtc. 25) \ L a> oy ¢ , , \ > an 
TOV 57) TONTLKOV KQL TOV ayalov vowobernv ap lLOMEV OTL TPOOYKEL (LOVOV Suvarov elval TY) TYS 


Baowries wodon TobT0 abro éurrovety [...]. 
46 See Brisson and Pradeau (2003/22011, 269). 
4” On this last clause, see Rowe (1995a/?2005, 244). 48 See n3 supra. 
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This last clause is key, for it shows that if indeed the statesman does not take 
direct charge of the tasks undertaken by the subordinate arts, he will nevertheless 
certainly take very close interest in the offices, and choose the individuals who 
could attend to them directly, while seeing to the general balance of the city. What 
are these offices? Presumably the ones which the statesman’s orders address 
directly: the statesman will therefore be careful about not letting anyone but him- 
self choose the individuals in charge of education, the military, justice, and the 
story the city tells about itself (rhetoric).*” 

The importance placed on the offices at the end of the dialogue is ultimately 
explained by the prescriptive nature of statesmanship. Because these officeholders 
are also the channels of orders coming from statesmanship, one should not be 
surprised by the importance placed on the choice of individuals responsible for 
these duties, a choice so important than it can only fall under the direct responsi- 
bility of the statesman. One may also understand, by the same token, why the 
supervision of education falls to the statesman. The constant supervision he exer- 
cises over the education process doubtlessly makes it possible to choose the most 
appropriate natures to carry out the specific tasks of these officeholders. One 
interesting question related to this issue is whether this choice presupposes that 
the statesman must himself be a master of the related arts corresponding to these 
offices.°° Of course, the statesman ought to be capable of understanding the spe- 
cific conditions and objectives of each of these arts, but does this mean that he 
must also be an orator, a general, and a judge to carry out his supervisory role? As 
I see it, that is not necessary. The knowledge of the city’s true purpose is sufficient 
to determine the appropriateness of setting something in motion: doing so does 
not require mastery of the knowledge specific to each art. The offices in the city 
governed by the true statesman have reduced autonomy and a subordinate func- 
tion, but the Statesman does not deny them the knowledge that is their own, 
without which they would not have any impact on the citizens. 

The choice of officeholders ultimately involves how the city represents itself. As 
the Visitor explains at 311a, if the job in question only requires the action of one 
individual, the statesman will choose someone who harmoniously combines the 
two characters, but if it involves the contribution of several people, he must ‘mix 
together’ (311a6) individuals having both characters. The city will thus benefit 
from the positive qualities of both characters: the taste for action and decision, 
and the sense of justice and restraint. But clearly, the officeholders will also reflect 
the balance of the two tendencies at the helm of the city, and this equal represen- 
tation, as it were, will make the mutual achievement of harmony possible. 


* On the role and importance of the offices here, I am in full agreement with what was already 
argued by Lane (2013). 
°° This is an important question raised by Morrison (1995). 
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Supervising education and the actions of the subordinate arts, and choosing 
the personnel involved in the offices corresponding to these arts, are the tasks,”* 
largely dependent on the choice of people whose actions involve civic unity, car- 
ried out by the statesman to achieve his royal interweaving. We are now in a good 
position to understand what this interweaving consists in and how Plato can 
assign the statesman his specific task, which is to unify opposites and resolve 
antagonism, all the while satisfying the key epistemic criterion introduced during 
the first division of the dialogue, namely that statesmanship is a ‘gnostic’ science, 
merely concerned with knowledge and prescription. The statesman supervises 
and issues orders to the cooperative arts, whose action is to bind the city to itself, 
but in doing so, he also intertwines parts of virtue. What the statesman weaves is 
thus not the city itself, but the theoretical conditions of its unity.* 

We have learned earlier that what tears apart any city that is not governed by 
genuine statesmanship are wars between factions for power, where each part of 
virtue determines by itself who is friend vs. foe, kin vs. stranger. It is therefore no 
accident that the last words of the dialogue bring back the concept of friendship 
(philia), in connection with the concept of agreement (homonoia).*? 


Then let us say that this marks the completion of the fabric which is the product 
of the art of statesmanship: the weaving together, with regular intertwining, of 
the dispositions of brave and moderate people - when the expertise belonging 
to the king brings their life together in agreement and friendship and makes it 
common between them, completing the most magnificent and best of all fabrics 
and covering with it all the other inhabitants of cities, both slave and free; and 
holds them together with this twining and rules and directs, without, so far as it 
belongs to a city to be happy, falling short of that in any respect. (Plt. 311b7-c7) 


By interweaving the parts of virtue, statesmanship makes it possible via its orders 
to make them friends with each other. Statesmanship then aims at substituting 
spontaneous philia that binds like with like, with a form of political friendship 
according to virtue, something that looks like civic friendship, a form of friend- 
ship on which the Statesman remains silent, but which the Athenian Visitor will 
not neglect in the Laws, where it is made into the primary vehicle of civic unity.** 


°* Perhaps legislation should be added to the list: see, e.g., Plt. 309d1 (rov 81) moAitixov Kal Tov 
dyabov vowobérnv) where some (Brisson and Pradeau (2003/72011, 269) suggest to read the xai as 
epexegetic. 

*? It is in this sense that the statesman’s task is in part analogous to that of the dialectician, but only 
in part, since, unlike the dialectician, the statesman always intertwines the same two elements that are 
invariably opposites of each other. For more details on the relation between politics and dialectic in 
the dialogue, see El Murr (2010) and (2014a, 45-73). 

°° On homonoia in Platonic politics, see the insightful article by Kamtekar (2004, esp. 162-165 on 
the Statesman). 

°* On virtuous and civic friendships in the Laws, see El Murr (2014b, 17-22). 
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On this last point of extending friendship throughout the city, the last lines of 
the Statesman are enigmatic. The Visitor notes that the social fabric covers ‘all the 
other inhabitants of cities, both slave and free’ (311c3-4). It would seem, when 
reading this sentence, that statesmanship only unifies the whole city in a derived 
fashion: everything happens as if the overall unity of the city follows from the 
unity produced by the king’s intertwining, but encompassing all of the citizens 
this time. If this is indeed the case, if the king’s intertwining only concerns a par- 
ticular minority of educated citizens, then the overall unification of the city seems 
to be achieved in the same way as in the Republic: although Socrates, admittedly, 
provides us with very little detail about the class of artisans and farmers in the 
Republic, he explicitly claims that the overall unity of the ideal city will be derived 
from the guardian class.°*° 

This reservation, however, does not take anything away from the great specula- 
tive strength of the Statesman’s conclusion. The strength of the last sequence of 
the dialogue stems from the novel and original analysis it proposes of the city’s 
disunity, and from the way in which the community it explores can be united - 
through intertwining. But it also, and perhaps above all, stems from the model of 
weaving it proposes for political expertise, a model that would make the fortune 
of the dialogue. 

What we learn from this model is that the weaver does not content himself 
with producing fabric: because he knows the final purpose (manufacturing fabric 
with particular characteristics), he also directs the action of other arts that, 
directly or indirectly, participate in the manufacture of cloth, and takes care of the 
final product. The choice of weaving as the paradigm for statesmanship makes it 
therefore possible to integrate the three main figures of the statesman examined 
in the dialogue into a coherent whole: the statesman as an order-giving expert, 
whose expertise consists in evaluating the right moment for the other subordin- 
ate arts to be set in motion; the statesman as a care-taker of the human flock, and 
the statesman as a weaver seeking to build a harmonious society through educa- 
tional and eugenic measures. The meticulous construction of this coherent image 
of the statesman is indisputably one of the most significant contributions of the 
dialogue to political theory.*° 


°° For a discussion of this argument (and Aristotle's criticism of it), see El Murr (2017, 91-98). For 
further reflection on Pit. 311b-c, in relation to the social groups in the ideal city of the Republic, and 
the broader issue of citizenship in Plato, see Rowe (2018, 320-323). 

°° This chapter is based on material previously published as chapter 9 of El Murr (2014a). It greatly 
benefited from discussion at the Oslo conference on Plato’s Statesman in 2018, and at the Centre Léon 
Robin in Paris in 2020. I am very grateful to the participants to both events, and in particular to 
Amber Carpenter, Melissa Lane, Arnaud Macé, and Susan Sauvé Meyer, for searching written com- 
ments, and to René de Nicolay for further discussion. 
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All titles of ancient works are abbreviated as in the OCD 


DK _ H. Diels and W. Kranz (1952). Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker. 3 vols. 6th edition. 
Berlin: Weidmann. 


LSJ H. G. Liddell and R. Scott (1968). A Greek-English Lexicon, 9th Edition. Revised 
and Augmented by H. S. Jones with a Supplement. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 


OCD S. Hornblower, A. Spawforth, et al. (2012). The Oxford Classical Dictionary, 
4th edition. Oxford: Oxford University Press. 
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283b 118 285d5-7 67n.39, 109, 137 
283b-287b 18, 132 285d9-286b1 117 
283b1-c2 116 285d10-286b1 2 
283b1-287b3 21, 134 286b6-c4 3 
283b6-e11 117 286b3-287a6 26 
283c-285c 218 286b10 11n.18 
283c2-284e11 117 286c5-e4 117 
283c3-4 118, 228 286d4-6 4 
283cll—dl 228 286d4-e4 54n.6, 67n.38, 68 
283d1 118, 229n.16 286d7 112n.33 
283d7-9 118, 119, 120, 229 286d8-e4 4, 67n.39 
283d11-12 118 286d9-el 13 
283dll-el 119, 229 286e2 67n.38 
283e3-7 117-20, 213n.43, 229 286e4-287b3 117 
283e8-9 118 287a 13 
283e11-284b3 117 287al-4 25n.1 
284a 18 287a3 13, 67n.39, 137n.4 


284a-b 230 287a3-4 54n.6, 208n.36 


287a7 138 
287a7-b2 136 

287b 15, 137n.1, 138n.9 
287b-c 136 
287b-289c 138n.9 
287b-291b 137 
287b-305e 158 
287b1-2 138 
287b4 138 

287b4-6 138, 140-2 
287b4-c9 66 
287b4-290e9 21 
287b6-7 138, 141, 199n.10 
287b9 138 

287b10 66nn.35-36 
287b10-cl 65 
287c-289c 158 
287cl 136 

287c3-5 62, 65-6, 138-9 
287c11-289c2 66n.36 
287d-288c 15 
287d4 213n.43 
287d8-el 142 
287e1-2 139 
287e4-5 143 
287e10-288al 112n.33 
288a3 139 

288a5 143 

288a9 213n.43 
288b1 139 

288b4-5 143 

288b7 213n.43 
288cl1 139 

288c3 143 

288c10 143 

288d-e 15 

288d5 139 
288e-289a 15 
288e4-5 143 

288e6 139, 213n.43 
288e9 139 
288e10-289al 143 
289a-b 142 

289al 139, 143 
289a7 139 
289a9-b2 139 
289b-c 139, 147 
289b2 143 
289b2-c2 145 
289b4-6 145-6 
289b7-8 147 

289c 139n.12 
289c-290e 157 
289c-291b 153 
289c1-2 147 
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289c4 148, 199n.10, 211 


289c4—7 139, 148, 199n.10, 215 


289c4-d2 15, 52n.2, 199n.10 
289c8 199n.10 


289c8-d2 15, 139n.11, 148n.30, 199n.10 


289c9 213n.43 
289d-e 245 
289d-290d 66n.36 
289d1-2 57 

289d6 150 

289d6-8 148-9, 245n.15 
289e-290a 15 

290a-c 15 

290al 215 

290a4-5 139, 146, 151 
290a8 148 

290b2-3 139, 148, 152 
290b9-cl 215 
290c-291la 139 

290cl 112n.33 
290c8-d3 151 

291a 17, 138n.9 
29la-b 164 
291a-297b 76n.6 
291a-303d 17-18, 157 
291al-297b4 21, 156 
291a2-3 157 

291a6 139 

291a8-b3 157 
291a8-b4 139 
291a8-b5 182 

291b-c 17 

291c-292a 178 

291cl 15-16, 158, 199n.10 


291c3-7 21, 112n.33, 136, 139, 158 


291d1 158 

291d1-293e6 156 
291d5-8 156n.1 

29le 219n.3 

291e1-2 159, 164, 172 
291e10 172 

292a2 164 

292a5-6 156n.1, 159 
292a7 172 

292a8 164 

292a9-10 159 

292b-c 28n.5 

292b6-7 70, 165n.27, 191 
292b9-10 204n.28 
292b9-c3_ 70 

292b10-12 202n.24, 213n.43 
292c1-3 58n.14 

292c2 165n.27 

292c5 156n.1 

292c5-8 104n.22 
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292c6 22, 160 
292c8 165n.27 
292d2-8 2,5 
292d3 165n.27 
292d4 160 

292d6 165n.27 
292d6-7 163 

292e 44 
292e-293a 191 
292e1-293a4 4 
292e2 165n.27 
292e4-5 183 
292e9-293al 43n.26 
292e10 165n.27 
293a-b 160 
293a3-4 160 
293a5 156n.1 
293a7 164 

293b-c 231 
293b1-2 172 
293b1-c3 160-1 
293b3-4 164 
293b6 165n.27 
293c2 156n.1 
293c5-d2 179 
293c7-9 164, 165n.27, 172 
293d 169n.43 
293d-e 22,178 
293d4 5n.7 
293d4-5 172 
293d4-e5 161, 180 
293d8 165n.27 
293d9-el 21, 159 
293e 179 
293e-294c 164 
293e-297b 177 
293e-303d 177 
293e2 156n.1 
293e3-5 163-4 
293e7-9 159n.14 
293e7-297b4 156 
293e8-9 164n.22 
293e8-294a4 27 
294a-b 168 
294a3-4 164 
294a6-8 165, 167 
294a10-b2 165 
294a10-b6 27 
294a10-294c8 165 
294b1 161n.17, 177 
294b2-6 166 
294b8-c4 166, 192 
294c-296a 189 
294c7-8 166 


294d1 167 

294d5 167 

294d9 167 
294d11-12 167 
294e-295b6 27 
294e1 181n.5 
294e1-3 167 
294e9 168 
294e9-295a8 189 
294e10 161n.17 
294e10-295al 161 
295a-296a 186 
295al-3 168, 211 
295a5 181n.5 
295a5-8 168 
295a10-b2 168 
295a10-b6 28 
295b-297e 179 
295b3 56n.12 
295b7-8 169 
295c1-5 169 
295c4 177 
295c7-e3 28 
295c9 211 
295d-296a 192 
295d3 169 
295d5-6 169 
295e1 169, 192 
295e4 161n.17 
295e4—296a3 169 
295e5 164, 170n.44 
296a-297b 172 
296a2 192 
296a5-6 171 
296a5-297b5 156 
296a8-11 171, 189 
296a12 159n.14, 172 
296b 172 

296b-d 194 
296b2 194n.17 
296b5-7 172 
296b7-8 194n.17 
296b8-c3_ 172 
296c3 194n.17 
296c5-7 173 
296c9-d5 173 
296c9 194n.17 
296c10 161n.17 
296d2 192, 194n.17 
296d4-5 194n.17 
296d6-e4 211 
296d7 194n.17 
296d7-8 172 
296d8 161n.17, 194n.17 
296e2-4 156n.1, 176 


296e4-297a5 171 
297a5-b3 176 
297a6 211 

297b 163n.20 
297b-302b 164n.21 
297b-303d 22, 174, 177-8 
297b1 161-2 
297b2-3 211 
297b7-8 179 

297c 22,178 
297c1-5 179 
297d1 179,191 
297d3-4 112n.33, 179, 192 
297d4-8 189 
297d6 179 
297d10-e5 178 
297e-299e 179-180 
297e-300a 184 
297e4 22 

297e7 179 
298a-299e 17n.35 
298b-e 237 
298b7-8 145n.26 
298c1-2 180 
298d-e 245n.15 
298d7 180 

298e1 180, 188 
298e13 179 
299a4-5 188, 192 
299b7-8 180 
299b8 180 

299c-d 192 
299c6-7 180 
299d-e 177, 192 
299d1-2 188, 192 
299e8 178, 180 
300a—c 237 
300a-301a 179-181 
300a5-6 180 

300b 184, 186, 188 
300b1-6 184 
300b4-5 181, 192 
300c1 181, 185 
300c5-6 185 
301a-303b 185 
301a-303d 179, 181 
301a2-3 188 
301a3-4 190 
301al1-b3 190 
301b1 181 
301b10-c4 60n.19, 174 
301c-d 159 
301c10-d3 175 
301d1-2 181 
301d2 161 
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301d4-6 175, 181 
301d8-e4 189 
301e3-4 181 
302b-303b 178 
302b5-6 182 

302b8 181 

302d 182 

302d-e 165n.26 
302e1-2 164n.21 
302e4 112n.33 

302e7 164n.21 
302e10-1 164n.21 
303a6 182 

303a7 164n.21 

303b 152 

303b2 164n.21 

303b4 194 

303b5-6 182 

303c-d 182 

303c2 17,182, 199 
303c3-5 158n.8, 182, 194n.18 
303c8-d2 157n.3 
303d-305e 18 
303d4ff 56 
303d4-305e7 22, 59n.18, 195 
303e 17,155 
303e-305e 158 

303e1 16 

303e7-8 139, 158, 158n.9 
303e9-10 140, 156, 199 
303e10-304a2 199, 205 
304a-305d 16, 241n.7 
304al 206n.31 
304a1-2 161,174 
304a2-4 200 

304a4 112n.33 

304b4 205 

304b7-8 205 
304b11-c2 205 
304c-d 71-2, 82 
304c-305a 16 

304c1-2 16 

304c4—6 155, 205 
304c7-8 200, 205 
304c10 206n.31 

304d 82 

304d8-9 200, 205 
304d10 200n.12 
304d11-el 206 

304e 82n.18 

304e1 15n.30, 206, 241n.7 
304e3 200, 206 
304e5-6 206 
304e9-10 206 

304e11 16 
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305a6 206, 208 

305a8 15n.30, 16, 206, 241n.7 
305b 227 

305b-c 16 

305b2 200, 207 

305b4 207 

305b4-7 161, 200n.15, 207 
305b7-c3_ 207 

305b8 15n.30 

305c-e 239 

305c4—-5 197, 200, 207, 213 
305c5 213n.43 

305c7-8 200n.15, 207, 241n.7 
305c10-11 196n.3 
305c10-d5 195, 208 
305c10-el 34n.14 

305d 121,228 

305d1-2 208-9, 240 
305d3-4 209 

305d7 196n.3 

305d7-10 34n.14, 196, 209-10 
305e 18, 138, 201n.16, 239 
305e-306a 32, 256 
305e-31lc 18 

305e2-4 110 

305e2-6 22, 32, 59, 153, 195, 196, 210 
305e2-306a3 95n.4 

305e5 200 

305e8-10 212 
305e8-306a4 239n.3 
305e8-308b9 23, 217, 227 
305e8-311c7 55 

305e10 212 

306a 255 

306a-308c 241n.6 
306a-311c 239 

306al 24, 239, 249 
306a1-3 32, 212-13, 217 
306a8-10 217-19, 222 
306a11-307c2 217 

306b6 218, 222 

306b13 218, 222 

306c 83, 222 

306cl 218 

306c7 112n.33 

306c7-8 217, 221 
306c10-d5 225 
306c10-e3 219 
306d10-11 219 

306e6 227 

306e6-7 219 

306e9-12 221 

307a-c 121 

307a2 227 


307a4-5 220 
307a7-b3 219, 221 
307b1 219 

307b6 221 

307b9-10 221 

307c2 221 

307c2-7 223 
307c2-308b8 217 
307c4—7 225 

307c6 241n.6 
307c10-d4 218 
307d1-2 226, 253 
307d2-4 226 
307d3-6 83 

307d6-8 226 
307d8-9 83 

307e 121 

307e-308a 226 
307e2 226, 248n.23 
308a4 226, 248n.23 
308b 240 

308b-309b 241 
308b1 83 

308b3-4 241 
308b6-8 224 

308b10 241 
308b10-309b7 174, 241 
308b10-311c10 23, 53 
308c 201n.16, 246 
308cl1 242 

308c1-7 242 

308c2 213n.43 
308c4-5 246 

308c7 200n.13 
308d-e 14n.28 
308d1 243n.10 
308d1-e2 242-3 
308d3 243 

308d4-6 241n.7, 243, 255n.44 
308d4-e2 14n.28 
308d6 212, 244, 255n.44 
308d6-7 212 
308d7-9 212, 244 
308e 82, 227, 246 
308e-309a 162 
308e4 247n.19, 248n.22 
308e4-6 202 
308e4—309a7 245 
308e4-309b7 244 
308e6 200n.13 

308e7 247n.19 
308e7-8 246 

308e8 255n.44 
308e8-309al 247n.20 
308e9-309al 246 


308e10 245n.13 

309a-b 72, 83 

309a1-2 245 

309a2 245n.13 

309a2-3 174n.53, 255n.44 

309a5-6 246-7 

309a8 246-7 

309a8-b2 246-7 

309a8-b7 95n.4, 106, 246 

309b1-2 246-7 

309b2-7 245n.13, 246-8, 
248n.23 

309c 217, 227 

309c-31lla 218 

309c-31lc 249 

309c1 253 

309c1-2 254 

309c1-4 84, 90, 249, 250 

309c1-9 191 

309c2-3 251-2 

309c5-9 251, 253 

309c5-310a6 151n.35, 249, 251 

309c6-7 253n.40 

309c7 251 

309d 83, 227 

309d1 258n.51 

309d1-3 255-6 

309d1-9 251 

309d2 200n.13 

309d7 112n.33 

309d10-e3 224 

309d10-e9 251 

309e5-6 224 

309e10-14 95n.4 

310a 227, 235-6 

310a-e 254n.42 

310a1-2 252 

310a7-9 254 

310a7-e4 249 

310b-e 217 

310b2-4 88 

310c6-7 254 

310e 236 

310e5-311la2 95n.4, 252, 256 

310e6 254 

310e7-8 191, 213, 256 

310e7-311c7 106 

310e8 213n.43 

310e9-11 252 

31lla 217, 225, 257 

31la6 257 

311b-c 217, 259n.55 

311b7-8 197,213 

311b7-c7 95n.4, 195, 258 

311b8 209n.38 
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3llc 18 
311c3-4 213,259 
311c9-10 18 


Symp. (Symposium) 


216b-c 168n.39 


Tht. (Theaetetus) 


142c 26n.3 

152aff 115 

156a3 130n.33 
161c-162d 116 
166a-168c 133 
169d-171c 116 
171a6 130n.33 
178b-179b 116 
183e-184a 26n.3 
201d8-210b2 109n.26 
202d10 130n.33 
202e3-206b11 96n.6 
206a5-8 96n.8 
207a9-208b9 96n.8, 108 
210c 8n.14,9 

210d 26n.3 


Ti. (Timaeus) 


21d-e 79 

26e 120 

27b 120 
27d-31b 120 
28c-30e 120 
31b-32b 250 
31b-34b 230 
31c-32c 228n.13 
35a-36d 115 
35a-37c 230 
35b-39e 228n.13 
37a2-c5 109n.26 
A48e-49a 120 
53c-57c 222, 228n.13, 231 
6l1c-63e 222 
67b 224n.10 
69c-e 250n.29 
69e4 250n.29 
90a5 90 


Plutarch 
An seni (Should Old Men Take Part in Affairs 


of State) 
785C 44n.27 


Pythagoreans, Older 
DK 44B23 131 
DK 58B4 131 


Theognis (ed. Young) 
611-616 120n.13 


Xenophon 
Mem. (Memorabilia) 


IV.2.5 43n.25 
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agreement (homonoia), citizens 156-7, 217, 
233-5, 258 
analogy 31-2, 173 
of city and soul in the Resp. 13n.26, 112n.32 
of doctor (and political ruler) 43-4, 160-1, 
164-5, 169, 172-3 
of measurement in Prt. 125-6 
of steersman 171 
of trainer (and legislator) 167-9 
Annas, Julia 112n.31, 124—5, 228n.13, 251n.34 
aristocracy 159, 181-2 
Aristotle 3, 26-8, 28n.5, 33, 40n.22, 42, 46-9, 
48n.38, 120-1, 187, 201n.16, 232, 
245-6, 259n.55 
Athenian Visitor (in Leg.) 78-80, 82-3, 87-8, 
92n.32, 92n.33, 115, 162n.18, 184-5, 
236-8, 243nn.10-11, 245, 254-5, 258 
Athens 2, 47, 79-80, 89n.27, 92-3, 151-2, 
164n.24, 166-7, 166n.29, 179-80, 190, 
192-3, 231n.21 
authority, political 45-6, 154-6, 162, 164-5, 167, 
171-2, 187, 237 


Barney, Rachel 115n.1 
basileus (see also king) 1n.1, 34-5, 37, 39-41, 
47-8, 190, 215 
basiliké (see also expertise/kingly, kingship) 
28n.5, 31, 37-41, 47, 167, 177-8, 180-3, 
202-3, 208 
basilikos 27, 36-7, 39-41, 43-7, 48n.38 
Betegh, Gabor 82n.16, 107, 151n.35, 252n.35 
bond/bonds (desmos/desmoi), divine and 
human 71-2, 84-8, 191, 197-8, 
213-14, 249-56 
divine 92-3, 151n.35, 250-6 
human/mortal 88-90, 251n.34, 254, 256 
Bronstein, David 14n.27, 109n.26, 190n.13 


Callicles (in Grg.) 127-8, 243n.10 
Campbell, Lewis 39n.19, 43n.25, 130-1, 
230n.18, 241n.7, 243n.10 


caring (epimeleisthai, therapeuein: see also 
epimeleia, rearing, therapeia) 14, 16-17, 
2A, 29, 53-4, 58-9, 73n.3, 77-8, 103-6, 
109-11, 113, 149n.32, 161n.16, 197-8, 
210-12, 214-16 
for the city 13-15, 23-4, 102, 104-5, 140-3, 
145, 148n.30, 149-51, 152n.36, 154, 
157-8, 212 
for clothes 94-5, 105, 141-2, 210-12, 211n.40 
for human community 14-15, 23-4, 58-9, 
90-1, 101, 105, 151-5, 211 
as part of ruling 110, 197-8, 210-12, 214-16 
Carpenter, Amber 15n.30, 66n.36, 199n.10, 
245n.15 
Castoriadis, Cornelius 193 
cause/causes (aition, aitia) 14-16, 82, 136-46, 
147n.29, 148-55, 164n.23, 199n.10, 
235, 245n.15 
aition-sunaition distinction 14-15, 15n.30, 
137-8, 140-2, 199n.10 
sunaitia (auxiliary, contributory, or 
co-causes) 14-16, 136-51, 148n.30, 
152n.36, 154, 199-200, 245-6 
of the city 137-40, 147n.29, 148-55, 199n.10 
constitutive 144n.21, 150 
Charmides (in Chrm.) 220-1 
Charmides 119-20, 133-4, 220-1, 227n.12 
Cebes (in Phd.) 118-19, 225 
city-making 136, 143-6, 149 
collection/collections (see also dialectic, division) 
in Phdr. 54, 62-3, 67-8 
in Pit. 3, 11-14, 16-18, 25-6, 31-2, 36, 67-8, 
71, 107, 122, 130, 219n.4, 220-2, 221f 
consent (see also persuasion) 17-18, 157, 
160-3, 175-6 
forceand 159, 171-5 
as a mark of right rule 156-7, 159, 162-3, 
171, 173-6 
constitution/constitutions (politeia/politeiai) 49, 
156, 158-9, 162, 171, 178, 184-7, 
189-90, 199-200 


best/correct/true 156, 160-1, 163-5, 171, 
174-5, 178-9, 181-6, 189, 194 (the 
seventh) 

imitation 163-4, 165n.26, 178-9, 
183-6, 194 

law-abiding/-based 163-4, 178, 182-3, 
185-6, 194, 237 

lawless 182-3, 185-6 

non-ideal 158n.5, 182, 185-9 

ranking of 182, 185 

second-best 187-8 

type/types of 157-9, 177-9, 181-3 

Cooper, J. M. 26n.2, 32, 36-40, 40n.23, 48, 
53n.4, 55n.8, 56n.12, 59n.17, 61n.20, 
118n.7, 120n.10, 127n.26, 132n.36, 
132n.39, 138n.9, 139n.11, 148n.30 

courage (andreia: see also temperament, 
virtue) 79-80, 89-90, 106, 121, 
212-13, 219-20, 222-6, 232, 234-5, 
236n.31, 245-9 

sungeneis with moderation 83, 86 

opposition between moderation and 23, 
217-28, 240-1 

Cratylus 35n.15,16, 121n.14 

criterion (see mark) 

Critias (in Ti.-Criti.) 79-80 

Crito 172n.48, 193-4 


daimones 20 
definition 12, 25-6, 28, 31-3, 36, 49, 54, 60-3, 
66-7, 66n.36, 69, 70n.44, 76-7, 94-6, 
110, 113, 115, 117-18, 152, 168n.38, 
172-3, 197, 208-9, 220-1, 239, 242 
by division (see also division) 54, 59-62, 67-9 
of the philosopher 9-10, 12 
of the sophist 9-10 
of the statesman, (see statecraft/definition) 
of weaving 59-60 
Definitions ({Plato]) 167n.34 
Delcomminette, S. 115n.4, 122n.18, 138n.9, 
143n.18, 145nn.25-26, 147n.28, 149n.31 
democracy/democracies 158n.5, 159-60, 
163n.19, 169n.41, 181-3, 193-4 
Athenian 183, 193 
Greek 235 
desire/desires (epithumia/epithumiai) 84, 90, 
126, 174, 217-18, 220, 223n.9, 252 
despotés/despotis, see master/mistress 
dialectic (see also collection, division) 9, 12-14, 
16-18, 25n.1, 26, 50n.41, 67n.39, 71-4, 
76-7, 81-2, 88-9, 117, 122-4, 130-2, 
136-7, 239n.1, 258n.52 
dialectician (see also dialectic) 11, 13, 67-8, 71-4, 
81-2, 86, 109, 112n.31, 123, 132, 258n.52 
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kingas 4-5 
Zenoas 8 
dichotomy (see also division) 54n.6, 55-6, 65-6, 
138-9, 142, 153-4 
digression 17-18, 124-5, 157-8, 163-4, 174 
Dimas, Panos 119n.9, 158n.6 
Diogenes Laertius 7n.12, 120n.13, 132-3 
directive art/knowledge (see also epitaktiké) 5, 
55-9, 72, 150-1 
disagreement, in cities 
between two parts of virtue/natural 
temperaments 23, 218-22, 226-8, 235 
resolution of 125, 217-18, 228, 233-5 
division/divisions 11-12, 16-18, 25, 28-30, 
28n.5, 30n.6, 39, 50-1, 53-4, 57-70, 
72-4, 76-8, 77n.8, 80, 89n.27, 105-7, 
117-18, 130, 137-40, 137n.2, 143n.18, 
145-8, 158n.4,9, 163n.20, 171n.47, 196, 
198-200, 200n.11, 203-4, 207n.34, 
212-13, 219n.3 
according to kinds (kat’ eidé) 64-5, 67-8, 
67n.38, 131-2 
collection and, see collection 
definition by (see also definition/divisional) 
63n.25, 68, 107 
dichotomous (see also dichotomy) 29-30, 
52-3, 54n.6, 64-5, 136-7, 140, 
142-3, 154 
non-dichotomous 21-2, 66n.36, 136-7, 
142n.15, 143-4, 145n.22, 147-8, 153-4 
in Plt. 
initial (Plt. 258b-268d) 52-61, 68-70, 
142n.15, 212-13, 258 
early 171, 174, 198n.9, 199-200, 
202-5, 209-11 
final 53-4, 58-9, 66n.36, 69-70, 
142n.15, 157-8 
method of 28n.5, 31-2, 53-4, 58-62, 69, 73, 
76-7, 105, 107 
separating off rivals not division 16-17, 
158n.4, 195-6 
Dixsaut, Monique 14n.28, 55n.7, 84n.22, 
102n.15, 102n.16, 123nn.20-21, 196n.2, 
198-9, 239n.1,2, 242n.8, 243n.10, 
249n.24, 253n.39, 254n.42 
doctor/doctors 14-15, 41-4, 68, 73, 76-7, 
122n.17, 128, 131-2, 135, 152n.36, 160-5, 
169, 172-3, 179-80, 191-3, 211, 231-2 
doxa (opinion, belief) 69, 78, 84, 96n.7, 
99-100, 107-8, 125-6, 178-81, 183, 
190, 193, 201-2, 218-19, 223-4, 241n.6, 
253, 253n.40 
common/shared (homodoxia) 61-2, 69-70, 
218, 227-8, 234-6, 252-6 
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doxa (opinion, belief) (cont.) 
false/wrong 96, 103, 107-8, 113-14, 190-1 
true/correct 27-8, 60-3, 69, 96, 99-100, 
103-9, 111, 190-1, 217, 222-4, 225n.11, 
227, 236, 251, 253-6 
divine bond of 23-4, 251-6 
shared 218, 233-5, 236n.31, 252 
dunamis, see power 
Dunamis-Name 196-7, 203-4, 210-13 


education (paideia) 58n.15, 75-6, 79-80, 82-3, 
153n.39, 173-4, 212, 222-3, 223n.9, 
231-2, 234-5, 240-9, 251, 253, 255, 257-8 
eidos/eidé (see also Form, kind) 13, 16-17, 
28-31, 42-3, 45-6, 61-2, 64-8, 111-12, 
131-2, 218-19 
distinction between differentiae and 61n.21 
distinction between genos and 64n.32 
eidos-meros distinction 63-8, 218-19, 222 
translation of 61n.20 
El Murr, Dimitri 14n.28, 37-8, 40-1, 45, 46n.30, 
48, 53n.4, 54n.6, 55n.7, 56n.12, 63n.28, 
69n.42, 70nn.44-45, 82n.17, 84n.22, 
89n.26, 95n.5, 96n.9, 98n.10, 101-2, 
102n.16, 105n.23, 109n.26, 111n.30, 
112n.31, 113n.35, 114n.38, 123nn.20-21, 
137nn.1,7-8, 138nn.9,10, 139n.12, 
141n.14, 142n.15, 143n.18, 148n.30, 
149n.31, 151n.35, 152n.37, 157n.3, 
159n.11, 161-2, 165n.28, 166n.32, 184n.8, 
186-7, 195, 196n.2, 198nn.8-9, 199n.10, 
206n.31, 212n.42, 214n.44, 239n.1,2, 
240n.5, 241n.6, 242n.8, 243nn.9,10, 
250n.28, 254n.42, 258nn.52,54 
epimeleia (see also caring, rearing, therapeia) 14, 
53-4, 58-60, 161n.16, 211 
epistémé/epistémai (see also techné) 11, 13, 27-8, 
28n.5, 30-2, 34n.14, 39-41, 45n.29, 
46-7, 49-51, 55, 61-2, 68-70, 82, 101, 
107-8, 165n.27, 180-1, 184, 190-1, 
196n.3, 197, 202-3, 206n.31, 207-8, 242 
epitaktiké (see also directive art/knowledge) 5, 
56n.10, 72, 202-3 
ergon/erga (see also sunergon) 6, 23-4, 35-6, 45, 
143n.17, 197-8, 200-4, 207-9, 211-16 
Euclides 6-7 
Euripides 130n.33 
Euthydemus 162 
Euthyphro 125-6 
expertise (see also knowledge, techné) 1n.2, 2, 
13, 16-18, 27-32, 34, 36-7, 40-1, 40n.21, 
43-4, 46-51, 55-6, 58-60, 62n.24, 67-8, 
72, 76-8, 81-2, 86-8, 110, 128-9, 133, 
140-3, 146-7, 158, 165-7, 169, 171-4, 


179, 180n.2, 182-3, 186, 191, 195-6, 
200-5, 201n.20, 207-8, 211-12, 222, 
242, 246-7 

first-order and second-order 200, 206-7 

kingly 73, 202-3, 206-8, 258 

and measurement 23, 218, 227-33 

political (see also statecraft) 24, 27-9, 33, 
34n.14, 36-7, 39-40, 49-50, 56n.10, 57, 
58n.14, 65-7, 69, 71-2, 75-6, 82-3, 
82n.17, 90-3, 136-7, 146-8, 154-6, 
158n.6, 159-76, 180-1, 196-7, 199-200, 
202, 204-6, 209, 211-12, 214, 217-20, 
227-9, 233-4, 236-8, 259 

ruling (see also statecraft) 17-18, 161 

subordinate forms of 196-8, 204-7, 
209-10, 212-15 


force (see also violence) 39, 90, 193-4, 205-6 
and consent 159, 171-5 
persuasion over 16, 173 
rule by 76n.6, 156-7, 160 
use of 76n.6, 172-5, 192-3 
Form/Forms (Platonic) 25-6, 54n.6, 69n.41, 90, 
103-4, 106, 122n.18, 123n.21, 219, 225 
Fowler, H. N. 191-3 
friendship 127, 207-8, 217, 258-9 
generals/generalship 16-17, 16n.33, 66n.36, 
139-40, 152, 157-8, 199-200, 206-8, 
214-15, 228, 257 


Gill, Mary Louise 7n.13, 9n.16, 13n.25, 54n.6, 
55n.7, 58n.14, 59n.17, 62n.24, 63nn.25,28, 
64n.30, 99, 111n.30, 113n.37, 115n.4, 
137nn.2,8, 142n.15, 153n.39, 159nn.11,14 

Glaucon (in Resp.) 81-2, 128n.29 

Gorgias 127-8, 206n.31 

Grube, G. M. A. 1, 120n.10 


happiness (eudaimonia) 128n.29, 174-5, 181 
Harte, Verity 115n.4, 119n.8, 200n.14, 
201-2, 202n.22 
head of household (oikonomos) 3n.5, 27, 30-1, 
36, 41, 44-6, 48, 56n.12, 72, 206n.33, 
219n.4, 237 
herdsman 13-14, 18, 53-5, 69-73, 75-8, 113, 
141-2, 153n.39, 210-11 
divine 52-5, 58-61, 94n.3, 104 
king 53n.4, 54, 57-8, 58n.14 
Hesiod 79-80, 125-6 
Hippias, in Prt. 132-3 
Hobbes, Thomas 215-16 
Homer 79-80 
Horn, Christoph 81n.14, 183, 187 
Hursthouse, Rosalind 232 


idea 11, 62-3 
ignorance 8-9, 101-4, 109-10, 162-3, 174, 
178-81, 185, 201-2, 245-6 
law as embodying 166-7 
of the multitude 179, 182-3 
imitation/imitations 13n.24, 30, 90-1, 92n.33, 
158n.8, 163-4, 185-6, 194 
constitution, see constitution 
intertwinement/intertwining, see weaving 
Jon 50n.40 
Isocrates 201n.16 


judge/judges 16-17, 16n.33, 66n.36, 87-8, 
139-40, 152, 156-8, 170, 199-200, 204, 
207-8, 210-11, 236, 241n.7, 257 

judgeship 200, 206-8, 213 

justice 8-9, 49, 90, 127-8, 131, 134, 156, 161-3, 
171, 173-4, 191, 223-4, 227, 257 


kairos (see also measure/due, measurement) 
27-8, 82, 121, 122n.17, 124-5, 128-33, 
197-8, 204, 208-12, 219, 221, 225n.11, 
228, 231, 233-4 
kallipolis 128-9 
khré (vs dei) 204-5 
Kamtekar, Rachana 79n.11, 127n.28, 235n.28, 
236n.31, 258n.53 
Kant, Immanuel 166-7 
kind/kinds (see also eidos, idea) 4-6, 8-9, 
16-17, 25-6, 30-2, 35-6, 50, 52n.3, 
61-70, 73n.3, 86, 144-5, 198, 222-3 
king/kings (see also basileus) 1n.1, 3, 7-8, 30-1, 
33-7, 39, 41, 43-4, 43n.25, 46n.33, 47-8, 
54, 56n.12, 57-9, 71-3, 76-8, 86-8, 
125-6, 138, 148, 165, 167, 181, 185-7, 
189-92, 199n.10, 207-8, 211, 214-16, 
219n.4, 227, 249-50, 258-9 
distinction from other professions 73, 75-6, 
107, 140-1 
King (the ideal) 4-6, 27-8 
shepherd 53n.4, 54, 57-8, 58n.14 
kingship (see also basiliké) 5, 25-6, 37n.17, 41, 
43n.26, 44, 46n.33, 57-8, 72, 75-6, 105, 
154-5, 159, 164-5, 194, 199-200, 
206n.33, 210-13, 219n.3, 227-8, 239n.3, 
240, 244, 255-6 
kinship (sungeneia) 71-2, 83-93, 250, 
252n.35, 253 
between courage and moderation 83, 
86-8, 226 
natural 85-8, 253 
vertical 90-3 
knowledge (see also expertise) 55-6, 58, 68 
directive/epitactic 55, 202-5 
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holistic theory of 108-10, 109n.26 
self-directive 55-6 

theoretical 52-3, 55-6 

waking vs. dreaming 101-4, 107-10, 113-14 


Kronos 3, 13-14, 52-3, 58, 71-2, 74-8, 80-1, 


88-93, 94n.3, 171n.46, 190 


Lane, Melissa 6n.8, 13n.25, 15n.30, 16n.32, 20, 


30n.7, 52n.2, 56n.10, 57n.13, 58n.14, 
59nn.16-17, 61n.20, 64n.30, 66n.36, 69, 
82n.17, 86n.25, 95n.5, 103n.18, 109n.26, 
110, 112n.31, 113, 121n.15, 123n.20, 
125n.23, 137n.8, 138n.9, 143n.17, 148n.30, 
149n.32, 158n.4, 166n.32, 184n.8, 187-8, 
193n.16, 197n.6, 200n.11, 203n.26, 
204n.29, 206n.33, 208-9, 209n.37, 
211n.40, 214n.44, 215n.46, 220n.6, 
225n.11, 228n.13, 233n.25, 239n.2, 
244n.12, 245n.15, 254n.43, 257n.49 


Lawrence, Gavin 56n.12, 65n.34 
law/laws 4-5, 16, 18, 27-8, 87-8, 92n.33, 110, 


121, 150-1, 153, 165-6, 169, 177, 184-5, 
187-90, 195-6, 196n.2, 207-8, 210-11, 
227-8, 234-8, 252, 254-5 

according to (kata nomous) 17-18, 160, 
164-5, 167, 174, 182, 190, 244 

adherence to 185-7, 192-4, 193n.16 

of affinity 253-5 

changes to 166-7, 170-5, 186, 189, 191-2 

employment/use of 17-18, 156-9, 164-5, 
168-70, 173-4 

inferiority of (as second-best) 178, 
180-2, 184 

limitations of 165-7 

as a mark of right rule 159, 162-3, 175-6 

necessity of/need for 167-70 

obedience to 178-81, 186-8 

rule of 17-18, 156-7, 162, 177-8, 182-5 

rule with [written] (meta grammatén/ 
nomon) 157, 163-5, 167, 170 

rule without (aneu nom6n) 156-7, 160, 
162-5, 170-1, 182 

unwritten 164—5, 167-9, 188 (rules) 

written 164-5, 167-70, 178, 187-8 
(rules), 191-3 


lawlessness 159, 164-5, 223-4 
Laws 6-7, 7n.12, 32, 72n.2, 79-80, 82-3, 92-3, 


178, 218, 236n.31, 243, 243n.9, 248-9, 
250n.30, 258 


Leibniz, Gottfried Wilhelm 125-6 
legalism 178, 186, 188 
legislation (lawgiving) 17-18, 167, 167n.33, 


168n.38, 170, 177, 184-5, 188-9, 193, 
227, 236-7, 253, 258n.51 
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legislator (lawgiver) 78-9, 87-8, 156, 167-8, 
177-8, 190, 227, 236-8, 254-6 
the art of (nomothetiké) 165, 167 
statesman-legislator 169-70 
legislator-king 200n.15, 207-8, 210-11 
legitimacy 156, 168n.38, 171 
Locke, John 49 
logos/logoi 13-14, 27-8, 45-6, 47n.34, 74n.4, 78, 
87, 90, 123-4, 197, 218-19, 228-9 
Lycurgus 189n.11, 190 


Magnesia (in Leg.) 78-9, 92-3, 166n.29, 237-8 
mark (vs criterion) 157, 162-3 
marriage/marriages 88, 153n.39, 217, 236-8, 
252, 254-6 
master/mistress (despotés/despotis) 3, 5,27, 
30-1, 41, 44-6, 48, 56n.12, 72-3, 
120n.12, 149n.32, 154-5, 200, 203-7, 
211, 214-16, 219n.4, 234-5, 257 
master-builder 72-3, 203, 205, 209-10 
McDowell, John 187 
measure/measures 11-12, 125-8, 130-2, 134-5, 
151, 228, 230-1, 247-8, 259 
craftand 115-16, 122, 127-8 
due/right (to metrion) 3-4, 11-12, 82, 117, 
119-22, 128-9, 132-5, 228-30 
normative (to metrion) 23, 27-8, 115-21, 
122n.18, 123-5, 125n.23, 127-9, 
132-5, 229-30 
Protagorean thesis (‘man is the measure of all 
things’) 115-16, 132-3 
measurement 116-19, 122, 122n.18, 125-9, 
132-5, 218, 227-33, 237 
connection to techné 116, 125-6, 130 
non-normative 229-31, 233-4 
normative 23, 119n.8, 124—5, 133-4, 217-18, 
229-31, 236 
quantitative 119, 125n.24 
Menn, Stephen 96nn.6,9, 107, 109n.26 
Meno 27-8, 36, 112n.32 
meros/meré 45-7, 63-4, 217-19, 222 
method/methods (see also dialectic, myth, 
paradeigma) 13, 24-6, 29, 31-2, 36, 
45-6, 49, 52nn.2-3, 53-4, 67-8, 77n.8, 
81-2, 82n.17, 86, 96n.9, 122-3, 125-6, 
131-2, 134, 136-7, 138n.9, 161, 
219, 234 
oflearning 95, 97-9, 101-2 
of smelting 16n.32, 22-3, 195-6, 198-200 
non-elenchtic 53-4 
Meyer, Susan Sauvé 78, 146n.27, 148n.30, 
158n.4, 199n.10, 208n.36, 236n.31, 
241n.7, 247n.18, 252n.35 
Mié, Fabian 142n.15, 153n.39 


model/models, see paradeigma 
moderation (séphrosuné: see also temperament, 
virtue) 23, 83, 86, 89-90, 106, 121, 154, 
173-4, 212-13, 217-25, 227n.12, 234-5, 
236n.31, 245-9, 255n.44 
opposition between courage and, see courage 
sungenés with courage, see courage 
monarchy (see also constitution) 37, 49, 164-5, 
181-2, 219n.3 
myth (in Pit.) 3, 11-14, 52-3, 58-60, 71-2, 78, 
81-2, 85-6, 94, 103-4, 190, 198n.9, 
210-11, 243-4 
the aim of the 72-7, 83 
cosmic phases in the 71-2, 74-5, 80-1, 
85-91 
educational (also in Leg.) 71-2, 82-3, 85, 
87, 92-3 
the outcome of the 76-8, 81 
mythologia (the art of myth telling) 82 
as subservient to dialectical 
division 71-4, 107 
traditional and alternative reading 91-2 
myth (not in Plt.) 74-5, 75n.5, 78-9, 78nn.9,10, 
82n.16, 85-6, 89-90, 92-3, 92n.32, 
234-5 


navigator 179-81, 180n.3, 191-3 
Noble Lie (in Resp.) 78-9, 81-2, 85-6, 
89n.27, 92-3 


office-holder/office-holders 43n.25, 157-8, 188, 
202n.24, 257 

oikonomos, see head of household 

oligarchy/oligarchies 158n.5, 159, 
163n.19, 179-82 

opinion, see doxa 

orator/orators (see also rhetor) 16-17, 16n.33, 
66n.36, 104, 156-8, 173-4, 228, 257 

Owen, G. E. L. 123-4 


paradeigma/paradeigmata 13, 25-6, 32, 94-7, 
99, 123-4, 190-1, 198, 210-13 
learning by 98-9, 103, 108, 108n.25, 
111,114 
method of 100-2, 105-9, 111-14, 190n.13 
paradeigma paradeigmatos (model of 
model) 95, 101-2, 107, 111 
paradigm/paradigms (model/models) 14, 
25-6, 31-3, 36, 49, 52-3, 55, 59n.17, 
61-2, 90-1, 104, 106, 117, 120, 125-6, 
128-9, 133-4, 149-50, 152nn.37-38, 
180, 225, 228n.13, 236-7 
of angling 52-3, 198 
of the divine herdsman 53-4, 57-8 


of weaving 14-15, 18, 24-6, 31-2, 52-3, 
59n.17, 71, 104-6, 111-13, 136-43, 
153-4, 199n.10, 210-13, 215, 217, 239, 
249-50, 249n.25, 252, 259 
learning by 95-102, 104, 106, 114, 122 
purpose of 104, 107 
as subservient to the method of division 107 
Parmenides 8 
Parmenides 6-8, 25, 26n.3, 239n.1 
Periander 120n.13 
persuasion 16, 82, 156-9, 172-4, 180n.2, 
205-6, 255-6 
Phaedo 6-7, 92-3 
Phaedrus 54, 67-8, 133, 206n.31 
Philebus 115-16, 122n.18, 128n.29, 133-4, 146 
philia 84, 87-90, 258 
philosopher/philosophers 8, 11-12, 25-6, 50-1, 
78-9, 129n.31, 131-2, 175n.55, 
184-5, 223n.9 
of the triad (philosopher, sophist, statesman) 
1, 4-6, 8-11, 30-1, 35, 196, 198 
as the unwritten dialogue (Philosopher) 7, 
7n.13, 9-10, 25 
philosophy 6, 26, 26n.2, 30-1, 58n.15, 92-3, 
98n.11, 177, 193, 220n.5, 245-6 
phronésis 107-8, 134, 165-7, 191, 228n.13 
phusis 201n.16, 223-4, 243n.10, 245-8 
politiké (see also expertise/political, 
statecraft, techné) 
translation of 1n.2 
politikos/politikoi 1-3, 16, 18, 27-8, 36-41, 44-9, 
48n.38, 53n.4, 158n.6, 182-3, 200, 205-6 
power/powers (dunamis/dunameis) 46n.33, 63, 
69-70, 75-6, 79-81, 90-1, 125n.23, 
126-7, 132-4, 143, 157-9, 158n.7, 162-3, 
172n.50, 174-5, 195-201, 205-8, 214, 
226-7, 237, 245, 258 
ergon and 143n.17, 202, 207-8, 213-14 
epitactic 200, 202-5, 213 
in Resp. 197-8, 201-2 
in Soph. 197-9 
of statecraft 23-4, 196-8, 200, 202-12, 
214-16, 244 
to take action 195, 208-9 
of the three precious and kindred forms of 
expertise (rhetoric, generalship, 
judgeship) 200, 204, 206-11 
translation of dunamis as power 200n.14, 
201n.17 
precision (akribeia) 7,72, 76-7, 118-19, 
121n.16, 168, 190, 228n.13, 231 
Prodicus 132-3 
Protagoras 116, 121n.14, 132-3, 193, 218n.2 
Measure Thesis, see measure 
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in Prt. 89-90, 115-16, 125-6, 131-3, 218n.2 
(mentioned) in Tht. 115, 132-3 
Protagoras 126, 133-5, 230-1 
Pythagorean/Pythagoreans 126-7, 127n.28, 
130-1 


rearing (trophé: see also caring, epimeleia, 
therapeia) 13-14, 18, 52-5, 57-60, 66-70, 
72-3, 75-8, 90-1, 94, 103-4, 215, 219n.3 

Republic 1n.1, 4-9, 13n.26, 27-8, 78-9, 85-6, 
92-3, 133-4, 158n.5, 162-3, 177, 197-8, 
201n.16, 211-12, 220n.6, 243n.9, 259 

rhetor (see also orator) 132-3, 199n.10, 205-6 

rhetoric 16-17, 121, 193, 199-200, 205-8, 
231-2, 241n.7, 255-7 

Ricken, Friedrich 184nn.8,10, 192n.15 

right rule (orthé arché) 156-7, 159, 162-6, 170-6 

rivals 14-18, 31-2, 52-3, 57-62, 66n.36, 68-70, 
117-18, 122, 136-7, 139-42, 143n.18, 
148-51, 153, 158, 199n.10, 211, 215 

Robinson, D. B. 39-40 

Robinson's transposition 37, 40-2, 40n.23, 

48, 48n.38 

Rousseau, J. J. 49 

Rowe, C. J. 28-37, 43n.25, 53n.4, 55n.8, 72n.2, 
81n.14, 84-5, 84n.21, 91-2, 103n.17, 
113n.37, 118n.7, 123n.20, 137nn.3-4, 
138n.9, 157n.2, 158n.5, 159n.13, 
164n.22, 168n.38, 170n.44, 172n.48, 178, 
184-8, 191, 196, 198-200, 200n.14, 
203-5, 203n.25, 208-13, 215, 239n.3, 
241n.7, 245-6, 250, 252, 252n.36, 
253n.40, 256, 259n.55 

ruling (see statecraft/as ruling) 


Sandbach, EH. 39, 39n.19 
Schofield, Malcolm 5n.6, 79n.11, 82n.15 
second-best 27-8, 178-81, 185, 187-8, 193-4 
Seeck, G. A. 181n.6, 189 
shepherd (see herdsman) 
Simmias, in Phd. 225 
Skemp, J. B. 6n.9, 25n.1, 43-4, 56n.9, 158n.7, 
168n.38, 184n.9, 224n.10, 
243n.10, 249n.25 
slave/slaves 15-16, 34, 37-8, 44, 48n.38, 49, 
120n.12, 139-40, 148-52, 162n.18, 
199n.10, 206-7, 211, 214n.45, 215, 
234-5, 245-6, 258-9 
Socrates 47, 180, 188, 192-4 
of the early dialogues 133-4 
in Chrm. 119-20, 220-1 
in Cri. 193-4 
in Euthphr. 125 
in Grg. 127-8 
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Socrates (cont.) 
in Meno 223 
in Phd. 82n.16, 90, 92-3, 118-19, 131-2, 219, 
225, 245-6 
in Phdr. 132-3 
in Phlb. 222-3 
in Plt. 9-10, 18, 27, 86-7, 93, 159n.14 
in Prt. 115-16, 119-20, 125-6, 131-5, 
218n.2, 229n.16 
in Resp. 8-9, 81-2, 85-6, 119-20, 131-2, 161, 
201-2, 220, 222-3, 223n.9, 259 
in Soph. 6, 8-11, 198-9 
in Symp. 168n.39 
in Tht. 6-11, 26n.3, 133 
in Ti.-Criti. 79-80 
Solon 79-82, 85-6, 92-3, 190 
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